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NEW YORK. 
HVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . ; 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 
The most advanced European and original meth- 
ods taught privately and in class. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the 
staff notation with perfect ease. 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, In- 
strumentalists and Children. Norma! Classes for 
Teachers. for circular. Special Course by 
Correspondence. School opens September 18. 
Classes begin October 7. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 














BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work. 
Lectures and Recitals. 120 West 124th St. 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


Director: 
MME, MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS. 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. ae 
bsolute authority on French Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave., New Yor 








Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 


Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing.” “Carvel Court,” 114th Street and 

St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM A. 


‘Wegenel 


TENOR. 


Goncert and Oratorio, 
VYoc™ Instruction. 


ee 
800 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
usicales and Recitals Monthly. 
8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 





Studios: 





CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a epociatey 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster ouniung, 





Orchestra, 
ittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 

813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Specialty: Instruction im Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST, 
Hotel Beresford, 





Studio: 


San Francisco, Cal. 





H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singi 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


n 
Street, Oakland 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecTor. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


CARLO KOHRSSEN, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Recitals, Pupils 
Residence-Studio: 450 Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City 





MR. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 18> 





Telephone: 5. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Paeciten, Director. 

30 Huntington Ave., Bosten. 
Private and Class Instruction. Club 
Meetings, Recitals and Playing Tests. 

Children’s Department. Adv 
ment. Professional De partment. 

“ A Complete Musicai Education.” 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ. Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass, 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 











“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


et HOFFMANN, soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


‘amy ROBIE 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


go and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Roya! Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W, 
82d Street, NEW YORK. 





HOMER NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
tudio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 











Special Free Advantages 


8end for Circular, 





Virgil Piano School. 
Spring Term March 22, 1902. 


@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


and Special Low Prices. 








THE MISSES REYNOLDS 

VIOLIN AND 'CELLO. 

Concerts and Instruction 

60 West Tenth Street, New York 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP APPLIED MUSIC, 





_ London, England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale. London 
Paderewski, writing in March, 188, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 








212 West 59th Street, New York. 





Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera 

Complete Training for Voice, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from ¢ to 7 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July rst to October on the 
Continent. thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years 


Style, 


For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Morrant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
& New Bond Street, London 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


a 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

Studios: Nos. 705-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 
W. A. HOWLAND, 

BARITONE 

Address: University School of Music 

Ann Arbor, Mich 


CARL G. SCHMIDT, 
PIANIST—ORGANIST 


Tilustrated piano lectures. Organ recitals. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
276 West oath Street. or Steinway Hal 





W. A. WHITE, 
Far Training + 7 tive Pitch 
Author 1 te a =. ' n “Ana 


1 Harmor Synt 


Certificate r (A K Vire f er Piano 


ndence 
St 


Harmor nd ( te =e Correst 
11 West | 








Clavier Piano School *™ School « 


CLAVIER HALL, 13 West 22d St. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Dir «ctur. 


Write for Weekly Recital 


Publi Performance, 


S. M. Fabian, Teacher of Interpretation 


CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS. 


Tickets. 


Further particulars by addressing 


CLAVIER HALL, 1 West 22d St, New York. 





INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: 
Sig. BIMBONI. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 


Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., 
WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musicat DIRECTOR, 
ANNOUNCES 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Italian Royal Opera Houses. 
Coaching with Action and Stage Management, 


- 


Mrs. ERVING 
LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


ADDRESS: NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 











John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Maste:., including 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Huisteya, Emmanuel Wad. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON; APPLICATION. 
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UR Productions of the preseat year acc 
the finest we have ever offered, and } 
represent” both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profeaxon and the public. 


2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


91 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER. 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











BREITKOPF EDITION. 


An edition containing the works of all classical masters, and revised, 
oe fingered or arranged by the following celebrated musicians: 
bs AS BULOW, BUSONI,. DAVID, GOLDSCHMIDT, GRUTZMACHF R, HENNES:; 
te JADASSOHN, KOEHLER, KRAUSE, KUHNER, LISZT, 
REINECKE, CLARA SCHUMANN, Ete. 
Instrumental Music in 4to. Vocal Music in 8vo. (Exceptions mentioned.) 
2 CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


BREITEKOPF ce HARTEL, 


il East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 















| ‘* Evenings of 
Scottish Song,’’ 


} With CHARLES EDMUND WARK 
at the Piano, 

29 West 20th Street, 

NEW YORK. 


GERARD-HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
829-830 Carmegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


















WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 
MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


WEBER WAREROOMS, 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO: 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isus"* 

















STEINERTONE "an 


THE STEINERTONE CoO. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
= 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Yorrk:E. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 














ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. WENRY G. HANGHETY 13 Ft ee, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
Director Musica! Department Adelphi College, granting Teacher's Certificates and Degrees, 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, / 


March 1, 1902. \ 
E) N giving at his Symphony concert of Saturday last the 


same program which his orchestra played before the 





. late Queen Victoria some two years ago, Robert 
Newman may very possibly have done a good stroke of 
business, but he can hardly have consulted the desires of 
those who attend his concerts arly He is, in fact 
playing this program to death It was played at the 
Queen's Hal! at two consecutive Sunday concerts, which 


can hardly have overjoyed the subscribers to the Sunday 








Concert Society, and on Saturday it s anted an exceed 
ingly interesting program, which in ed, among other 
things, Schubert’s Symphony in C, a work which is given 
only too rarely in London. The various numbers upon 
the program were all very well in their way, but we hear 
them quite frequently enough at the Queen's Hall Prome 
nade and Symphony concerts in the ordir course of 
events, and it was quite necessary to devote an entire 
concert to them. Two movements from the “Pathetic 
Symphony, the overtures to “Die Meistersinger” and 


“Parsifal,” and the “Charfrietagszauber” are undoubted 
masterpieces. But we t Queen’s H 
for an education in orchestral music, and an education does 


not consist in hearing the same pieces over and over again 
We have, therefore, a very just cause for complaint when 
Mr. Newman gives us one program three times in as many 
weeks, 
a = 
cS es 
On the same noon the Willy Hess String Quartet 





second time at the Saturday Popular Con- 


last 


appeared for the 
This is 


make during the present season, so that the directors wil 


appearance that tl 


f 


cert the quartet will 
] 


now be able to return with a sigh of relief to their orig- 


inal policy of engaging a scratch quartet for each of 
concerts. Saturday’s progr 
G, in this Willy 


at their 


included Schu- 
Hess and 
| ; 


The daelicate 


remaining am 





bert’s String Quartet in and 


his companions were quite best. 


sages were particularly well played 


= -- 
5 


v= 


1M 


On Saturday, too, Miss Mary Williamson gave a vocal 


recital at the Bechstein Hall. 


= €& 


On Monday only one concert took place, that given at 
Hall by ¢ 


with a pleasant voice 


harles Bennett, a baritone 
His pr 
refreshing after the hackneyed compilations which are 
5 lo and Diaz are not 


in a 


the Bechstein young 


ram was certainly most 


given at most vocal recitals. Trabadel 


names which figure often on concert programs, and 
song by the former and an air from the latter’s “Ben- 
Mr | 


He shares, however, with many other singers, a cer- 


venuto” Bennett gave excellen his abil- 


proot ot 
ities, 


tain disability to pronounce French. 


te 


at St 
This young pianist, though he 


another recital James’ 


Wilhelm Backhaus 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
has good points, always succeeds in conveying the impres 


gave 


of time, and 
everything, in fact, except in the Bach’s 
Italian Concerto, for instance, was probably played faster 
than it has ever been played before, and though interesting 
perhaps, as a feat, the treatment did not tend to enhance 
the beauty of the 
tricks with the second movement of Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor Sonata, and he tried to play them with Schubert’s 
Rondo Brillant for violin and piano, only the violinist, 
Miss Foulis, kept him in check. Mr. Backhaus fact, 
sets far too great a store by fluency. He should take a 
metronome to assist him in his daily practice and pay due 


sion that he is playing against time, and out 


proper time. 


music. 


He played exactly the same 


In 





attention to its warning ticks. Were he to do so his play- 
ing would be vastly improved. 


PJ 


— 


= 


A much more interesting concert was given at the Bech 


stein Hall on the same afternoon, by Thomas Meux, a 
singer who has already won a name for himself in small 
He 


he sings like a real artist. 


parts at the opera has a very fine baritone voice, and 


His songs, too, were particu 


larly well chosen, and included Saint-Saéns’ “Les Fées,” 
with an accompaniment for four hands, which was ad 
mirably played by Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Sewell; 


Wagner's setting of “Die beiden Grenadiere,’ Stantord's 
five Cavalier Songs, with male chorus, Bizet’s “Air de 
Ralph,” from “La Jolie Fille de Pertu,” and a set of new 
songs by Liza Lehmann, A. Randegger, Jr., Jacques 


Not a song on his pr 


gram was anything like hackneyed, and he sang them all 


Blumenthal and Elvira Gambozi 


beautifully. 





E. A. MacDowell’s ‘Sonata Tragica’”’ was played 


the first time in England on 


hine 


for Wednesday evening, by 


the concert which she and Atherton 


Mr 


ougnt t 


Miss Lucie Mawson, at 
MacDowell’s mu 
be 


are signs that it will soon fall upon happier days 


Smith gave at the Bechstein Hall. 


as it but there 
Henry 


Wood produced his “Indian Suite” at one of his promenade 


sic is not so well known here 


concerts not long ago, and Miss Mawson, who is a pian 


ist of unusual ability, scored a very decided success with 


the sonata. Atherton Smiths most interesting con 
tribution to the program consisted of two new songs by 
Ph. Dalmas called “Twilight” and “A Clear Midnight,” 
both of them being remarkable tor the attempt on the part 
J the composer to convey an atmosphere in the ac 


companiments. He is certainly successful to a certain ex 


tent, and his music is remarkably ingenious and original 
== = 

Miss Anna Hegner, who gave a violin recital at the 

Steinway Hall in the afternoon, is a player with a grow- 

ing reputation. She has an excellent technic and ghe is, 


In Kreutzer 
Sonata” and Bach’s unaccompanied Prelude and Fugue in 
and bet- 


moreover, a thorough artist. Beethoven's 


G minor she gave excellent proof of her powers, 


ter performances could hardly have been desired. ohe 
had the assistance of Sefor Guetary and Bruno Schon 
berger, 
= & 
In the evening the Coronation Concert Party gave a 


concert at the same hall. 
. 4 


On Wednesday afternoon a 


. 
th 
and commonplace ballad concert took piace at ot 
Hall 

eZ €& 
Amina Good 
Rave 


Galleries o 


In the evening the London Trio (Mme 
Mr. Whiteh« 
good chamber concert at the 
British This 


succeeds in finding something interesting and little know: 


win, Signor Simonetti and use 


ceedingly 
Royal Society of Artists. party generally 
and on this occasion Smetana’s fine trio 
not that 


certainly 


for its programs, 


was played. It is often this beautiful work is 


given at concerts, though it deserves to rank 


with the quartet’s popular “Lustspiel Overture” as one of 
the best of Smetana’s works. The performance given on 


Wednesday was excellent, but it was placed unfortunately 





at the end of a long program, and about half the audi- 
Mile. Rosa 


was the 


ence had left by the time it was reached 
Olitzka, a 


She has such a terrible vibrato that the effect of 


singer not unknown at the opera, 


vocalist. 


her songs is quite spoiled. It is said that a well-known 
composer is arranging the “Bees’ Wedding” for her 
es & 


On Thursday afternoon Marmaduke Bartar, a 
who is somewhat above the common herd, 
at St. James’ Hall. 


and excellent taste, as he proved in 


pianist 
gave a recital 
He has a crisp touch, a good technic 
Beethoven's “Les 
He also played with considerable un 


minor—the 


Adieux” Sonata. 
derstanding Liszt’s magnificent Sonata in B 


greatest work of its kind since Beethoven. 
= & 


The chief interest in the program of the Philharmonic 


Society's concert, which took place in the evening at 
Queen’s Hall, was the production of two new tone pic 
tures—a portion of a suite called “Mother Carey’—by 
W. H. Bell, one of the most promising of the younger 


Mr 
something original to say and the power to say it 


English composers Bell is a writer who really has 
he 
life of a sailor, 


Thursday, 


suite is intended to depict scenes in the 
and the first movement not played 
owing to the fact that it is at present under revision 
the first of the two sections played by the Philharmonic 
Society Mr He is 
particularly in conjuring up an atmosphere 


was on 


In 


Bell paints the absence of the sailor 
successful 


COURIER. 











suggestive of calm and storm at sea without ever falling 
into the fatal error of attempting to imitate nature too 
closely, and his excellent orchestration and original ideas 
enable him to attain his end The other picture is u 


the toc s i¢ 


tended to represent life in 


makes use of the fine old sea song, “The Saucy Are 


with excellent affect. His treatment of it is clever and 
varied, and the whole movement has a splendid swing 
nd fire. Of the rest of the concert it is unnecessary to 
speak at great length. Emil Sauer attempted ‘to resu 

tate the dead bones of a Henselt piano concerto but they 























proved to be quite beyond all hope, brilliantly though 
Sauer played it. Need*I say that the symphony was Tschai 
Kn WSKY 5 = tic?” 

ee € 

Dalhousie G g zg a < ert at the Bechstein 
Hall on Friday afternoon 

— 

4 good musical story ha st from South Africa 
Not ng ago Lord Kitchener f necessary o forbid 
columns to carry pianos and harmoniums wher the 
march The order seemed rather surprising at first, bt 
it was none the less necessary Not long ago two columns 

to meet on the ve S the commander of 

e to the commander of the her Do y happen to 
want a piano?” “No,” said the other, “I don’t think we 
Why?” B e w e seven, and $s more 
than we know what to do with.” 

Lonpon NOTES 

M e Arnold, American composer, called on Thurs 
i Hotel Ce way to ( g and Prague 
He expects to see } I er, Dr. Dvora n atter 
( Mr. Arnold re ns to London in time for ie 
American Day (July 5) at the Crystal Palace, to conduct 

I al 1 iJ} Ss 

eS €& 

Alma Stencel’s first p ) re al will take place at St 

James’ H on Apr 1 19; her second at Bechstein Hall on 














Tivadar Nachez leads the quartet at to-day’s Saturday 

Popular Concert. 
CE 

The 7 iu S n I ps’ latest play, “Paolo 
and Fran ow I nt music by Percy P is 
definitely fixed for .¢) 

(important ndon news will be und on page 28.) 

Dorotny Harvey.—Some rtant engagements have 
been booked for Dorothy Harvey, the well-kn soprano 
singer. She is to sing in Toront with David Bispham 

rs, on March 28, Gounod’s “Redemption”; at the 
Metrop n Opera H eina rt with Kreisler, 
Gérardy a H ni M ) then on April 7 
c begins { 9 | " ¢ iren ¢ ne | ronto Ham lton, 
London, Ottawa, Kingst nd Montreal, with a return en- 
gagement on the 14th in T nto, in a recital with Plun- 

Gree 

At Knabe Hall n April 15, Miss Harvey is to sing 
gain, and on May ¢ 7 at the Albany Musical Festival 
On May 16 and 17 she will sing at the Elmira Musical 
Festival [his is an evidence of what can be done when 
an artist has energy, talent and the gift to please and to 
inderstand the put 

CaroLtyn E. Hatnes.—Miss Carolyn E. Haines, the 
Ohio pianist, who is soon to make her home permanently 

Washington, has many flattering press notices. Here 
is a selection from one 

‘The students’ mu al given at the studio of Miss 


Haines, of South 


exceedin 


Thursday 


yyable af- 


street 


and 


even- 


ing most en 


tair 


was an 





large and select musical audience, 


which was held in rapt attention, and showed by marked 
ipplause that the beautiful music being given was of an 
excellent high toned ir ter Never before } Miss 


Haines given, with her students, a more attractive recital.” 


Miss Hirsch 


been having a busy season. Her time has been entirely 


Fanny Hirscu Fanny the soprano, has 


taken up with numerous concert engagements and song 


recitals, to n irs she devotes to teaching 


On 


by Lewis Solomon 


not 


Saturday last at the recital given 


and on Sunday she sang at the golden 


wedding celebration of Mr. and Mrs. R. Buchmar On 
Wednesday evening, March 26, Miss Hirsch will sing in 
Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall 

Capprant.—Mme. Luisa Cappiani, the well-known vocal 


teacher, has again been appointed by Louis A. Russell to 
the staff of the N. Y. S. T. A 


was compelled to decline the honor this time as she is too 


as vice president but she 


fully occupied. 
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DRESDEN, FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, 
February 21, 1902 t 
ACQUES THIBAUD, the soloist of the fourth Phil- 
harmonic concert, is a talented violinist, whose won- 
derful conception, and 
temperament took his audience along immediately. Bruch’s 
Sarasate 
who the 


softness of tone musical 


Saint-Saéns, Svendsen and 
The 
next day was seen among the invited guests of Frl. von 
Kotzebue at 
is altogether a fascinating personality of presence, refined 


G minor Concerto, 


were his offerings. young Parisian artist, 


one of her charming Wednesday receptions, 
manners and winning ways. He is coming rapidly to the 
Ettinger, of Chicago, 
American 


soloist, Rose 
The 


owns a beautiful voice of a soft timbre and well trained, 


other 


equal 


lore, Che 


achieved honors. talented singer 


recalling Sembrich’s. She excelled in the delivery of the 
even the 
her 


“La Sonnambula,” 
doing 


“Caro Campagne” aria, from 


songs of Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Strauss 
credit, though her field seems the operatic genre. 

* Wilma Norman Neruda (Lady Hallé), in company with 
Laura Rappoldi, gave recently two chamber music recitals 
devoted exclusively to Beethoven sonatas. Poetry, innate 
feeling, vitality and sentiment stamp Lady Hallé’s interpre- 
tations a rare delight. Speaking out of the abundance of 
her heart she makes every note tell, and therein lays the 
secret of her sway over the multitude. A pity her partner, 
Frau Rappoldi, differs so widely from her artistically. The 
latter is a pianist of great technical achievements, possess- 
any 
Soth artists, therefore, interpreting 


ing temperament, rhythm and amount of physical 


power (pounding) ! 
their parts true to their individuality, presented an imper- 


fect ensemble, resulting into two various readings of Bee- 
thoven at a time, the one heroic, but lacking soul; the 
other poetic, abounding in color, verve and intelligence. 

The Ash Wednesday concert in the Opera House was 
crowded to the utmost. Siegfried Wagner, who conducted 
three parts from his “Herzog Wildfang,” was the attrac- 
tion, everybody wanting to see what Wagner’s son looked 
like. In his outward appearance and form Herr Sieg- 
fried, though rather stout of figure, showed more resem- 
blance to his illustrious father than I expected. His pro- 
file and the shape of his head decidedly recall Richard 
Wagner. Otherwise—oh, for the comparisons drawn be- 
tween father and son! Deplorable fate to be the mediocre 
child of a genius. 

Besides his own composition, he appeared as conductor 
for “The Flying Dutchman” Overture, doing so fairly 
well; von Schuch, however, at the same desk outshining 
him in every direction. Schumann’s D minor Symphony, 
as forming the introductory number, revealed under his 
lead supreme moments of inspiration, exalting the lis- 
teners to heights of true musical thought and feeling. 
César Thomson played Paganini, Bruch and Vieuxtemps, 
displaying great virtuosity. Perron interpreted the vocal part 
of the “Wildfang” number, which abounded in reminis- 
cences of Richard Wagner. As for young Siegfried, he 
was received by the public in a kindly fashion, with due 
respect and veneration for his father’s memory. That his 
talent is not remarkable is a well-known fact. 

At a recent Robert Volkmann recital in the Musenhaus, 
the well contrasted program of which attracted a large 
audience, Doris Béhme, royal chamber virtuosa, and Luise 
Ottermann, concert singer, are reported to have achieved 
great success, the former as a specialist in model ensem- 
ble playing, the latter as a lieder singer of prominence. 
She sang the composers’ “Reue,” the “Bonny Weaver” 
and “Die Bekehrte.” All the other assistants—among 
whom was Ferdinand Béckmann, our excellent ’cellist— 
are said to have done good work. 

Several musicales occurred, among them an enjoyable 
evening spent at the American composer, A. Sieberg’s, 
when I heard some of his newest compositions. Marga- 
rete Bruck contributed songs; Kapellmeister Thari—a 
thorough musician—played the piano; Herr Bock the 
‘cello; Herr Rost the violin. Mr. Bocquet, the American 
song composer, was also present. 

On another occasion I had the pleasure of meeting with 
a fascinating personality of whom the musical world will 


hear more before long, viz., Frau von Possart-Voss, 





youngest daughter of the Munich Royal Opera Intendant; 
Ernest von Possart, the lady having for some time placed 
herself under the experienced musical and vocal training 
of Fraulein Natalie Haenisch. The young, temperamental 
singer, having inherited the great histrionic gifts of her 
father, and owning at the same time a beautiful voice, has 
a promising future. Ernest von Possart, standing to-day 
in the zenith of his fame and his life, is the supreme chief 
of the three royal theatres in Munich. While an actor, his 
impersonations oi Manfred, Narciss, Othello, &c., are said 
to have counted among his best creations. 
here in Dresden of some melodramatic dictions to Richard 


His recitations 


Strauss’ accompaniment on the piano are still fresh in our 
memory. Intendant von Possart has started on a tour of 
the continent, and will in May go to London to recite 
“Enoch Arden” and “Manfred” in Queen’s Hall; at 
Munich the Wagner festival. Plays at the Prince Regent 
Theatre will begin on August 9 and continue until Sep 
tember 12. But to return to my topic, Fraulein Haenisch’s 
pupils, several of whom are rapidly gaining ground on 
various stages: Gabriele von Weech is in Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Elsa, Elizabeth, 
is filling her post 


appearing successfully in roles such as 
Miss 
admirably in Schwerin at the Court Theatre, and so on 
At the last Mozart Verein recital, of which I heard only 
the first Kronstadt, per- 
formed selections on two pianos. The criticisms were not 


Sieglinde ; McGrew (American) 


part, two sisters Krummel, of 
enthusiastic, acknowledging, however, their laudable striv- 
ings. Herr Kniipper, of Berlin, was the singer. 

Merrick B. Hildebrandt, the 
and his Mrs. L. Huillier, 
honored by 


Joh 


virtuoso, 
Ra- 
mann recital musical 
authorities Scholtz, 
&c. The program was made up exclusively from compo 
sitions of Bruno Ramann. Among them the “Spinnerlied” 


American violin 


wife, pianist, arranged a 


the presence of many 


such as Lauterbach, Herrmann 


duet for piano is an effective piece; “Spielmann’s Lieder,” 


a series of and “Gretchen’s Wiegenlied,” op. 29, 
were well interpreted by Fraulein Knothe; the last song 
is very good. Mr. and Mrs. Hildebrandt closed the even 
ing with a spirited interpretation of “The 
both artists appearing also as soloists on their instruments 


The 


musician in 


songs, 


Rheinsage,” 
Miss Adams was one of the assistants veneration 


paid to the esteemed deceased performing 
his works, of which some were totally unknown as yet to 
the audience, testified to the noble aims and the artistic 
culture of the American artists. 

on the 


Wagner’s “Tristan” was given on February 13 


anniversary day of his death—with Herr Forchhammer in 
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SHERWOOD, 


Greatest American Pianist. 


MARIE SCHUMANN, 


Violinist. 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 
The Noted ‘Cellist. 


CLARA MURRAY, 
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E. RUSSELL SANBORN, 


Concert Organist. 
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it; the title role and Malten as Isolde. Herr Kutzschbach, a 
ed very promising young conductor, occupied the director’s 
1g post. On the same evening I attended a conservatory con- 
al cert, enjoying the laudable efforts of the young people, all 
er of them looking so bright and hopeful, not knowing what 
aS troubles are to meet them on their stormy road to success 
ly Pupils of the following teachers appeared: Of Frau Rap 
ef poldi, Fraulein Schén, from Copenhagen, playing Bee 

18 thoven, op. 106; of Herr Iffert (teacher of singing), Herr 
id Fischer, who, though possessing a fine voice, displayed only 
1S moderate interpretative powers; of Fraulein Gasteyer; 
d of Herr Rappoldi; of Griitzmacher; of Bauer, the flutist, 
ir and of Fraulein von Orgéni Most advanced seemed to 
of ——— a 7 

“ ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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RUDOLP 
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Helen Buckley, 
Jessica De Wolf, 
SOPRANOS, 


Sue Harrington Furbeck, 
Ella Pierson Kirkham, 
CONTRALTOS. 


Arthur Dunham, 
ORGANIST. 


Leon Marx, 
Jan Van Oordt, 
VIOLINISTS. 


PAAR A A eye RRR RRB RB, 


BUREAU 


CHAS. BEACH, 





me two flutists, Mattusch and Ungar, whose delivery of 
genuine pleasure 


This 
genre; 


Doppler’s “Hungarian Fantasia” gave 
and Fraulein Simon, pupil of Fraulein von Kotzebue 
the 
She gave songs from Schubert and Stange, 


pretty young singer’s field will be soubrette 


revealing mu 


sical conception, advanced technical ability and a graceful 
delivery 

Many new operatic works are in sight: Puccini’s “La 
Tosca,” Prochaszka’s “Das Glick,” an opera of the Dres 
den author Stelzner, one of Baussnern, &c 

Several chamber music soirées took place: By the Petri 
Union, the Lewinger Quartet, in one of the recitals of 
which Ferruccio Busoni, to sheer delight of both public 


and press, assisted, and by many other societies which I 


could not attend, the musical season this year having been 
uncommonly lively 

Sudermann’s new play “Es lebe das Leber” will be 
brought out next week, which performance I shall cer 


tainly attend 

At the Residenz Theatre Jenny Gross is captivating large 
audiences in the role of Fee Caprice. Matkowsky ap 
peared in Philippi’s “Das Grosse Li ht” on the same stage 
\ Shakespeare cycle is running at the Albert Theatre 
Handel's “Messiah” will be brought out this month under 
Herr Ramoth’s direction 

The Dresden Chor Verein recital, under the lead of 
Waldemar van Baussnern, performed “Herakles,’ of Han 
del 

Paula Doenges has appeared at the Court Opera as a 


guest in several Wagner roles, replacing Frau Krammer, 

left for Budapest 

Huhn 
of Gluck’s 


SI e 


who 
Charlotte 


the title role 


also performance in 


gave a guesti 
Iphigenia,” 


ng 
in which part she 
received great ovations 
one of the Re 


phony c« ored no D’Albert was the 


ist. A 


is almost unrivaled 


Goehler’s Symphonic Fantasia, in »val Sym 


mcerts, sc success. solo 


INGMAN 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


New York, Thursday Evening, March 20, 1902. 


PROGRAM, 





(SUCCESSORS TO THE HAMLIN CO.) 
President 


DIRECTORS OF 


Concerts, Lecturers, Musical Artists, 


806 Fine Arts Buliding. 


ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, Conductor. 
<~’ Now Booking for May Festivals. => 


OF FINE ARTS 


LOUIS EVANS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Overture, Penthesilea Goldmark 
Concerto for violin, No. 3, in B minor, op. 61. .Saint-Saéns 
Symphonic Variations (first time) Koessler 
Symphony, No. 8, in F major, op. 93 Beethoven 
Soloist, T Adamow ski 
New York, Saturday Afternoon, March 22, 1902. 
PROGRAM 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Vitellia’s Aria from Titus M 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, op. 08 Brahms 
Die Allmacht Schubert 
rhree Movements from the ballet, The Vine Rubinstein 
(With new orchestration by W. Gericke.) 
Soloist, Madame Schumann-Heink 
A YounGc Peopre’s Concert.—The pian ind violin 
classes of the Educational Alliance gave a concert for young 
people recently in the rooms of the Women’s Philhar 
monic Society at Carnegie Hall The directors of the 
classes are Miss Hattie Sternfeld piano and Mark Fona 
roff, violin At the concert a good ving was made of 
the musical progress on the East Side The home of the 
Educational Alliance is at East Broadway and Jeffe n 
street. 
EvizABeTH Weti_erk—Miss Elizabeth Weller recently 
played the accompaniments for one of Mr. and Mrs. ( 
E. Davis’ analytical song recitals These recitals repre 
sent and express the most prominent phases emotion 
produced on the human heart by n the nple 
plantation melody to the highest for f classi and 
oratorio music 
Geo. Hamiin, 
Holmes, Cowper, 
TENORS. 


Charles W. Clark, 
Wm. A. Willett, 
BARITONES. 


Gustaf Holmquist, 
Albert Borroff, 
BASSOS. 


Van Oordt-Wagner, 
QUARTETTE. 
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Young American Violinist. 
27 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
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NEW symphony by the Comte Eugéne d’Har- 
court, produced this last week at Monte Carlo, 
has some little stir in musical circles, 
owing to certain very pronounced ideas of the 
composer. D’Harcourt is a pupil of Massenet, 

ind has recently been appointed music critic of the Figaro. 


caused 





” 


rhe title of the new work is ‘Modern Symphony,” and in 
a note appended to the program the composer says: 
‘Haydn was the first to show us what is the symphony. 
If I have called this one modern, it is because I have at- 


) unite the line of old masters with present ex- 
isting musical conditions, while preserving their soberness 
of The composer of this “Modern Sym- 


tempted t 


orchestration.” 
is known to be a man of decidedly original views, 
He does not 


phony” 
ind to have the courage of his convictions. 
accept anyone’s dictum as to traditional readings, always 
studying closely the classic masters, and following his 
own ideas as to what their works meant, and how they 
were intended to be played. He gave a series of oratorios 
some years ago at the Church of St. Eustache, and aston- 
boldness with which he 





shed many of the critics with the 
introduced versions and orchestrations to which they were 


Among the series was “The Messiah.” 


cr 


not accustomed. 
J <«& 

D’Harcourt believes that every movement in a symphony 
should be de ym its most important theme. He 
wrote a little on the first five 
of Beethoven, in which he strove to show that 
D’Harcourt main- 


veloped fro 


treatise some years ago 


symphonies 


was followed 


this plan by the composer. 

iins that Beethoven abandons this plan after the first 
five, no longer adhering to the true symphonic form, in 
i vain effort to realize some fantastic ideal. Beethoven’s 


Sixth Symphony d'Harcourt styles distinctly program mu- 





sic (another discovery of the obvious), and the Ninth any- 
g in the worid except a symphony. 
= & 

At the same concert young Kocian, the violinst who has 
been playing recently in London drawing rooms with suc- 
ce made his first appearance in Monte Carlo. He is a 

nd Kubelik (of sorts), same style of playing, same 
epertory. His numbers on this occasion were Ernst’s 
neerto (F sharp), a serenade and scherzo by Tschai- 

»wsky, and an adagio and rondo by Paganini. 

= = 

\t pera of Monte Carlo Melba had a great recep- 

n in the role of Gilda in “Rigoletto.” It was in this 
“A that she made her first appearance in opera (in 1888 
| believe) at La Monnaie in Brussels. Renaud, the excel- 

singer of the Paris Opéra, sang—for the first time in 

eer—Rigoletto. The tenor Caruso shared the 

nors with Melba and Renaud. This singer has a most 

itiful voice, full and flexible, which he knows how to 

iH1e made a great success in “La Donna é Mobile.” 
eS 

\t the Paris Opéra it has been a question if the per- 

nances « Siegfried” would continue in the absence 
f Jean de Reszké, whose engagements call him elsewhere. 
Vaguet, one of the principal tenors of the Opéra, knows 

e role He has also the advantages of youth, good 





voice and good style. It would appear, however, that it 
is not Wagner that the Parisian public really admires, but 
its favorite de Reszké. So the work is put aside until the 
return of the popular tenor. The new opera by the broth- 
ers Hillemacher is being actively rehearsed, and the or- 
dinary works of the repertory performed. “L’Africaine” 
was to have been given to-night, but is postponed on ac- 
count of the hoarseness of Affre, who was to have sung 
the principal tenor role, Vasco di Gama. ‘La Statue,” by 
Reyer, a meritorious work, full of beautiful melody, is 
postponed until next autumn. The advisability of reviving 
“Erostrate,” by the same composer, has also been dis- 
cussed. Gluck’s “Armide” has also been thought of. It 
is whispered, however, that the present management is not 
at all eager to revive this latter work, on account of the 
great expense—estimated, at 200,000 francs ($40,000)—for 
the mise-en-scéne. This a time gorgeous stage 
spectacles. Opera or drama, it is all the same. Mediocre 
performers are engaged and money, which would have 
secured better artists is set aside for extravagant displays 
of scenery and costumes. The management of the Opéra 
is quite right in its reluctance to mount ‘“Armide.” The 
work would only serve to show the inability of the pres- 
ent singers of the Opéra to interpret Gluck’s music ade- 


is of 


quately. Program for the week: Monday, “Les Bar- 
bares,” “Coppélia” (ballet); Wednesday and Friday, 
“Faust”; Saturday, “Lohengrin.” 
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Grip has been very busy this last week among the sing- 
ers of the two lyric theatres. I have already mentioned 
that the revival of “l’Africaine” is postponed on account of 
illness. Last night Vaguet, who was to have sung Faust, 
was unable to appear. Laffitte, who sings principal second 
tenors, such as Tyball, and who is worn with his exer- 
tion Mime in “Siegfried,” was asked, but declined. 
Rousseliére, another of the first tenors, was asked to sing 
Faust. He replied by pointing to his throat. Laffitte was 
again asked, as he appeared to be the least ailing of the 
three, and consented. The public was not chary of its 
applause, rewarding him very liberally for his efforts. 
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Apropos of the revival of “Maitre Wolfram,” by Reyer, 
which is being performed at the Opéra Comique, Pierre 
Lalo in Le Temps relates an anecdote showing the progress 
made in musical matters in Paris. This work was produced 
forty-eight years ago at the Théatre Lyrique, with the com- 
poser as conductor of the orchestra. Reyer did not get on 
very well with the instrumentalists, particularly the first 
viola player, who annoyed him very much by his incom- 
petence. He was somewhat deaf besides. It was not, how- 
ever, his infirmity but his philosophy that irritated Reyer, 
who repeatedly asked him to play a little louder. 


“I beg of you to let me have a little more tone. Please 
play more forte,” said Reyer. 

“But it would be quite useless,” was the calm _ reply. 
“How do you mean, useless?” “Yes, sir, quite useless. 


I am only here for the rehearsals. The night of the per- 


formance there will be someone else.” 
fe 


Program ior the week at the Opéra Comique: Monday, 
Lakmé,” “Maitre Wolfram’; Tuesday, “Louise”; 
Wednesday, “Griselidis”; Thursday, “Le Domino Noir”; 
Friday, “Le Roi d’Ys” (first performance of the revival 
Saturday, “La Basoche.” 
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Two prominent German conductors directed the great 
symphonic concerts—Colonne and Lamoureux—last Sun- 
day. These were Felix Mottl and Felix Weingartner. It 
is not necessary for me to enter into any lengthy disquisi- 
sion en the merits of these distinguished men. Mottl ap- 
pears to be most in his element as an opera conductor, 
Weingartner shines as a director of symphonic 

I do not speak of their past and present experi- 
ence, but their predilection. The very choice and arrange- 
ment of the two programs proved this. Mottl conducted 
the overtures to “Egmont” and “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander.” Then two dramatic scenes, the first, “Joan of 
Arc,” by Liszt, to words of Alex. Dumas, the younger. 
The second was a portion of an unfinished opera by Cor- 
nelius, called ‘““Gunloed.” Madame Mottl sang the solo 
part in both these numbers. The program was completed 
by the curious “Bourrée Fantastique” of Emmanuel Cha- 
brier, orchestrated by Mottl, and a concerto for stringed 
instruments by Handel. Weingartner, on the other hand, 
composed a program purely symphonic, seeing that it 
contained nothing but three symphonies—-The “Jupiter” of 
Mozart, the Unfinished of Schubert and the Second (D 


while 
works. 








major) of Brahms. Three symphonies at one concert, and 
we are reproached with not being a musical public! A 
fact worthy of notice was that with very few exceptions 
the public remained to the end. Everything foreign in 
Paris just at present is the rage. Hence the great suc- 
cess of these two German conductors. Perhaps, also, their 
very great ability and the new beauties revealed by them 
may have had something to do with it. 


e 
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Froelich, a young Danish singer, made such a good 
impression at the preceding New Philharmonic concert 
that he was re-engaged, and he more than confirmed the 
excellent of his talent. The part 
(I will not say accompaniment) to the more 
was most beautifully played by that admirable 


opinion formed piano 
important 
numbers 
artist Mile. Thérése Chaigneau, whose genuinely artistic 
At the 
concert also appeared the violinist Achille Rivarde, at one 
time a member the Orchestra. He 
heard in a Sonata for piano and violin, by Gabriel Faure 
(with the composer at the piano); an Adagio, by Max 


Bruch, and Dances,” by Brahms-Joachim 


work it is always a pleasure to listen to same 


of Lamoureux was 


“Hungarian 

At the Opéra a revival of Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” 
will take place about the middle of March for the débuts 
of the young bass singer Rigaux. 
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An interesting concert was given at the Elysée Palace 
Hotel, at which Madame Acté, of the Opéra; Mlle. Nevil 
of the Opéra Comique; the ‘cellist Hollman, &c., won 
The concert was in aid of a charity. 

De VALMOUR 


great applause 


OHRSTROM-RENARD MUSICALE. 


VERY delightful musicale was given at the residence 
of Mrs. Davidson on West Fifty-sixth street 
Friday evening, by Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard’s pupils, who 





last 


presented the following program: 


Aria from Heérodiade Soccceccoccepeccecsce Massenet 
George Schaarschmidt, 

Fruihlingszeit Hildach 
EE peesacvads : Chadwick 
Mrs. Robert Seligman, 

Harp solo, Autumn..... ‘ veuae F. Thomas 
Miss Helen Burr 
Bell aria from Lakmé .Delibés 
Mrs. Hortense Mendelssohn 
Duet, Night Hymn at Sea.. ..G. Thomas 


Mrs. Seligman and Mr. Schaarschmidt. 
Massenet 
Pessard 


Elégie 
Bonjour, Su 


Miss Adéle d’Orn. 


Harp soli— 
PRONE cove cacicocccssresccctessetoovccsee Rubinstein 
PIBUTERE ccccccescesccesccs . Rogers 
Miss Helen Burr. 
Trio from Figaro’s Hochzeit.... Mozart 


Mrs. Miss d’Orn and Mr. Schaarschmidt 


Gypsy Song from Carmen.. 


Mendelssohn, 


sizet 





bert Seligman, 


Mrs. 

Frasquita and Mercedes parts sung by Misses Silberberg and Fox 
OU ncn0chcenstcchendesebaabeesscacensunanens sianude Bemberg 
George Schaarschmidt 
EaGansmnetues, Grom Gobet ater... cccccccccccctevccsvccccnses Rossini 


Miss Maud Silberberg and quartet. 
Mrs. Davidson’s parlors were crowded. Among those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. Downes, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Williams Hedden, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. Le 
Roy, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Holder, Dr. J. Seymour-Emans, 
Mr. and Mrs. van Holland, Mr. and Mrs. Graham Patter- 
son, Mr. Wright, Mr. Trowbridge, Miss Elizabeth Stuart, 
Mrs. Falk, Mlie. H. Frederickson, Mrs. Ismar Ellison, 
Miss Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Mendelssohn, Dr. Robert 
Mrs. Dr. Calvin Adams, L. M. Ruben, Robert 
Seligman, Mrs. Josephs, Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. 
Emily F, Gahn, Miss Katherine Brasher, Carolyn Maben, 
Miss Gregory, Miss Ashley. 


Adams, 


Mendelssohn Trio Club Incorporated. 


HE Mendelssohn Trio Club, which gave five afternoon 
concerts at the Hotel Majestic this season, was in- 
corporated at Albany last Wednesday, March 12. A clause 
“To cultivate and promote the 


and 


in the official paper reads: 
art of music, harmony and _ theory, 
other musical selections, &c., and to do and perform all 
acts and things pertaining to music.” The directors are: 
Victor Sorlin, 163 West Sixty-fourth street; Charles 
Gilbert Spross, 163 West Sixty-fourth street; Alexander 
Saslavsky, 3 East 113th street, Manhattan. Besides the di 
rectors, John S. Sorlin and Daniel P. Sorlin sign the cer- 
tificate of incorporation.” 


render classical 
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Hore. RaceicH, 319 Sutter Street, ) 
San Francisco, March g, 1902. , 


HIS has been a busy week, musically, although 
March has come in like a veritable lion, and 
we've had nothing but stormy, gusty and rainy 
weather for a week past. But in spite of the 
rain musical functions of all sorts have been 
well attended, and there has been qu 
riety in this line 

On Monday evening Mme. Emma Nevada gave a con 
cert at Metropolitan Hall, assisted by Pablo Casals, ‘cel 
ist; Leon Moreau, pianist, and Daniel Maquarre, flutist 
It was a concert of more than the usual enjoymer owing 
to the variety shown in the program and the excellence 
of the artists. Madame Nevada 


costume, carrying a spray of white flowers. She was well 





received, having many old-time friends in the audi 
and gave as encores the songs most calculated to please 
them—‘Annie Laurie,” 
“Home, Sweet Home.’ 

1] 


enius in ’cello 





short of a 






of great refinement and delicacy of execution, one of his 


encores, the “Minute Waltz,” of Chopin, being given in 





strict tempo and without a lost note Leon Moreau, the 
pianist, was a most satisfactory exponent of the instru 
ment, his work being clean and crisp as to technic and 


telligent as to interpreta F 
Nevada's songs beautifully, Mr. Lorangue, the regular 
accompanist, being too ill to appear. Madame Nevada 


gives a matinee concert this alternoon, 
C 


A New York program shows the name of a young Cali 


fornienne, Miss Hilda Newman, a well-known pianist and 
pupil ol Leschetizky it the given for the benefi 
of the Little Sisters of the mpt at the | ‘ 

th street Those w 





Mrs. Calixte Harvier, on West 


were present say he concert was a splendid success, 





and Miss Newman's playing enthusiastically received and 
warmly encored. Gregorowitsch, the celebrated violinist, 


also appeared on the program 
= <& 


On Tuesday evening a violin pupil of Noah Brandt 
made her début at Sherman-Clay Hall, under the most 
flattering circumstances. There was a crowded house to 
greet the young débutante, and flowers that were presented 
her over the footlights were profuse and beautiful, 
The name of the young violinist is Aileen McCabe, and 
she comes naturally by her talent, as her mother is a 


} } 1 } 


teacher of the piano and has always had great hopes for 


the career of this talented child, who, though but fourteen 





years of age, has in two years’ study reached a technical 
excellence rarely acquired by most in twice the time, ever 
with European advantages Her program was selected 


from de Beriot, the Concerto No. 7, which she handled 
splendidly; Fantaisie, ““Scéne de Ballet,” de Beriot; “Fan 
taisie Caprice,” Vieuxtemps, and “Légende,” Wieniawski 
As encore she played the Raff “Cavatina” and Musin “Ma 

















zurka.” Her tonation is marvelous for so youthful a 
playe ‘ shows urs of patient and am 
b is work Her phrasing is wonderfully intelligent for 
y gg H teacher has tried preserve her indi 
\ ] e y g ( st herseif says she eels 
tl n her whic urely develop with years, and 
k s W ave a differe conce] n of t gs from 
I you s. She is a sensible, unaffected child 
1 possesse ery ve personality. It is the ur 
d op San Francisco’s best n ns that we 
n Aile McCabe i g 1 n virtuosa ‘ 
as the eg iute p i wonderiul degree and 
y give e pit h of a bell and the « natior 
ita I e < as He début has excited 
universa t é ure care¢ which w be 
wed y by W ve heard her A tour is « 








The pupils of Mme. Julie Rosewald gave a recital at 
S ri n-¢ y Hall last evening a crowded house 
The recital possessed an unusual interest from the fact that 
t in luced e very fine voices to the public, and also 
f s being the last public re before Mac Rose 
“ det e I I pe The progran pen 1 with 


Margaret Kroenert, Mrs. Frank Booth, Miss Mabel Lichen 
tein, Miss Lulu Pieper, Miss Mary Wel . 


. a : 
Maurer at the piano The voices were 





exceptionally 
good, and the work was satisfactory evidence of the 


splendid training they have received under Madame Rose 





n. Mrs. Frank Booth, in a pure, high soprano, 
e “Charmant Oiseau,” David, and “Invocation” (“Lo 





hengrin”), Wagner, as well as “Vieille Chanson” (Bizet), 
winning great appleause. Miss Mary Webst 
tralto gave a fine rendering of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” and 
‘Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner Miss 


} 


r’s dee Pp con 


ic 


Pieper carried off the honors, however, giving t 
“Mad Scene,” from “Hamlet,” in a rich, dramatic so- 
prano, of a quality and temperament rarely found in an 


amateur recital [The young lady has an exceptionally 





ul ce, of power and sweetness I! making a 


sanitation that will, if a career is pursued, place her 








very high in professional ranks. The Duet from “Aida” 








was given with great intelligence y Misses Pieper and 
Webster, and was a fine number The audience was not 
oniv a large one } ‘ | Ss 
San Francisco were there 
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The s evening t R c 
Ja gave a M I 
Willia B tl ! H I 
wl al T rite 

<< € 
The S Frar S () g S 
ert their r ! S¢ 1 c a 
program cont g e f t Bee ‘ 

I 1K Sy pi | r Flying 
Dutchman,” Wag a \ by 
Svendsen; Serenade,” Pierne for strings alon and 

Espafiola,” Chabr 

The oe 1 ‘ t r r 

2 | iu yt y vay use 
and Mr. Ste lorff dire f ‘ I " tw 
r I r d t t 
ef There w g 1 ¢ 
present 
eZ & 

Nex week we are t e | ] Fiske ’ ur 
re Tc I 14t f ert | ‘ 
T ec the 1 1 15 S Clay H 
M d y € c neg M \ M y 
( gton, | 1 | { t ! 
it She ( vy H 

Tuesday g g ( y fine 
prog N S | ers P 
to be rend 1 by Dr. S I Boy 1 Har B 
hart he we Vi ( | 
D the soj ( f PI 
witl e clul Ar ; t 
pre nted Th © ic | ¢ club's we y 
fi season 

On the 11th at Century H Miss Annette Hullah is 
give eve ‘ l roth 
cellist 1 Miss } 1 
On he 12th ot RR R . tud f Arthur 
I KeT her he rf M I rw give 
i i ed y M i] I re 

eS <s 

Last Monday R I nt 
pial gave 727 © 

‘ “ I vy 1 ving 
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March 1, w M Mander 
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¢ () \ 1 | 
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ccasion he played Suite 11 27, | Ries; “Gor 
doleria,” op. 34, N 4, R { I'schaikowsky 
nd Leg le,” W M [ ler 1 : 
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IMPRESSION MUSIC. 


Various Modes of Expression. 


A PHILOSOPHIC inquiry into the character of musical 
language seems to demand at least a brief considera- 
tion of the other recognized modes of communication and 
representation. 

perhaps, came first, with its imitative or 
signs of resemblance to the events narrated. 
and definite means of convey- 
is universal. Its operations are purely 
ordinarily to matters of common under- 


Symbolism, 
uggestive 
Speech, the most simple 
ing intelligence, 
mental, relating 


standing. 


Poetry, being more vague and suggestive than prose, 
belongs to a higher state of mental and moral develop- 
ment. Mounted on the wings of intellectual fancy the 


poet seeks a more euphonious expression, a finer context 
and a deeper significance than that of common prose. 

come next. It is, as everyone knows, a 
In this sense the sculptor’s art 


Sculpture may 


representation of form. 


is unique and outranks all others in its actual expresive- 
ness For gracefulncss and symmetry of outline and 
beauty of form we may select the Venus de Medici; for 


the statue of Her- 


perfection of muscular development, 

cules by Farnese. What they tell can be told in no other 

way Read Virgil’s description of Laocoon’s horrible 
ig2gle and then view the sculptured group. These illus- 

trate the difference between indirect and direct expres- 

sion. 


have a more composite representation. 
Form is rather than expressed, but the addition 
of color lends more to the picture than it loses through 
structure. Here also we 
conveying impressions. 
euphony of and the 
all contribute te the general 


In painting we 
sugested 
absence of actual shape and 
mode of 


the 


have an independent 


The 


suggestiveness of 


outline of form, color, 
ideality, 
effect 


Music of 


very properly comes 


and 
in this enumeration. 


the arts the most myste- 
last 


Music 


electric 


the youngest 


rious, 
ELEMENTAL EFFECTS 

sensation, is to the 

{ts highest office 


Mu 
physical, mental 
is to reveal that which can be disclosed through no other 


through 
and psychical forces. 


’ 1 
Ic S appeal 


irt medium 


lhe auricular sense, to which music primarily appeals, 
is by a divine law of being constantly exercised in trans- 
mitting to the brain centre all manner of sounds, to be 
there classified according to their nature and import. The 
lower as well as the higher order of animals intuitively 
express their feelings of pleasure or pain through vocal 
utterance. Our perception of sounds enables us to in- 
tantly translate these and to determine their cause. A 
gentle or a harsh nature affects the voice accordingly, and 
all such characteristics we readily apprehend through the 
auditory nerve. It is even possible by means of vocal 
accent and inflection to convey a meaning directly con- 


trary to the normal sense of the words spoken. 


It is, therefore, evident that nature and habit combine 
in the forming of a metaphysical tribunal to which musi- 
cal tones are referred. It is presupposed that this arbiter 
of sound, like the other vital senses, shall be developed 
into a higher critical faculty. 

ImiTATIVE Music. 

From the preceding this also is evident: that sounds of 
nature, such as bird songs, the hum of insects, cries of 
pleasure or pain, harsh or gentle tones, all affect the mem- 
brana tympani, and are to this extent musical. These 
ne milar sounds form the basis of imitative music, 
is in the first part of Haydn’s “Creation.” 


ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 
Then there are rtain tones and tone qualities which 


1 ' } 
suggest vy 


ditions. The hunting horn signals, for instance, are nat- 
urally associated with the chase, and the various trumpet 
fanfares suggest certain military evolutions. Rhythmic os- 
cillations similar to those of a boat or a cradle in motion, 
the tolling of a bell, the rhythm of a national dance peculiar 
to a certain country—these and similar reproductions de- 
pend for their special effect in a musical composition upon 
the association of ideas. Such is the basis of narrative or 
descriptive music, as for instance the “Scenes Champetre,” 
by E. Jambor, op. 23; also “Le Papillons,”” by Schumann, 
op. 2. A considerable quantity of characteristic and im- 
pressionistic music depends for its intended effect upon the 
association of ideas. Unique experiences involving some 
potential episode, might be (and indeed, frequently have 
been) suggested by the peculiar form and tone of the mu- 
sic, aided by such characteristic accessories as a hunting 
horn motive, carillon, nocturne, barcarolle, fanfare or other 
device. 
Pure INSTRUMENTAL Music. 

Pure instrumental music renounces all extraneous aids in 
seeking to impart its mood or its message. It must, there- 
fore, express something within itself entirely independent 
of imitative effects or those derived through materialistic 
association. The means at command and their application 
have been summarized by Joachim Raff in these words: 
“The composition represents the design, the melody the 
outline, harmony the light and shade, and instrumentation 
the coloring.” Not every composer would subscribe to this 
particular application, but the available material with which 
the creative artist must build his structure cannot be said 
to contain more than these general elements: Melody, har- 
mony, rhythm, form and orchestration. Fortunately these 
resources are inexhaustible. 


THe Nature or Music IMPRESSIONS. 


The inquiry now arises, What is the nature of musical 
expression? and how does it operate? We know that 
sonant vibrations signify atomic disturbance, ang that 


periodic vibrations form musical sound or tone. There is, 
therefore, a process to be considered, namely, (a) sonant 
vibration, or disturbance; (b) impact of periodic vibra- 
tions against a sympathetic resonator, the ear; (c) corre- 
sponding vibrations in the membrana tympani; (d) electric 
ransmission of vibrational shocks to the nerve centres; (e) 
concomitant physical emotion, (f) the euatee 
mental classification or identification of this physical ef- 
fect with regard to its position in the scale of definable or 
undefinable emotions. This final appeal presents the only 
serious difficulties, since a psychic emotion, which was per- 
fectly comprehensible to Beethoven, may have been a 
blank to Moscheles. Evidently the degree of receptivity 
for these higher planes of thought and impulse are condi- 
tioned by the degree of mental and moral development at- 
tained by the individual auditor. In approaching absolute 
music with the object of ascertaining its enigmatic import, 
we must then presuppose an harmonious receptive capac- 
ity, based upon sympathy and susceptibility. 


and finally 


AN APPLICATION. 


Suppose we select the B flat minor “Funeral March” by 
Chopin as a tentative example. There is an unmistakably 
mournful expression. Everyone may distinguish that. But 
there are various kinds and degrees of sorrow, and in order 
to fully sympathize with a grief we must be informed as to 
nature or cause. In the present instance we note the 
gravity of the sounds; the ponderous harmonic mass; the 
sombre chord effects; the burden of grief as indicated by 
the constantly recurring minor motive; the gradually ris- 
ing inflection to the fortissimo climax as the mourner 
seeks to overcome his stifling emotion, and especially those 
minor seconds in the middle parts resolving independently, 
like sobs of pain. The slow movement, and the march 
rhythm, which suggests a procession of mourners, are also 
to be noted as natural concomitants. The entire first part 


its 


of this funeral march (which is repeated) is sufficiently 
unified and persistent in its expression of sadness to af- 
fect the average listener with a sense of grievous calamity. 
With regard to the nature of this grief, the first movement 
of this sonata (of which the funeral march is the adagio) 
affords something of a clue. Had the slow movement been 
confined to the funereal motive without that conventional 


Part II. (the so-called “trio”), the final impression would 
have been deeper and more permanent. While the theme 
in D flat major is intrinsically beautiful and the harmoniza 
tion all that could be desired, yet the disturbing contrast 
between Parts I. and II. is too much in the nature of pic- 
torial effect to be musically consistent. Part II., in con- 
trasting mood, is a mere conventionality taken from the 
common dance form, and since Chopin was usually uncon- 
ventional it seems all the more inexplicable that he should 
have followed an arbitrary precedent in this instance. 

A picture of Christians martyred in the Coliseum at 
Rome shows the excarnate figures in the arena surrounded 
by satiated lions; and in the upper background a choir of 
angels are poised in air ready to bear the immortal jewels 
from their mutilated caskets to realms of eternal light and 
perfect faith. Here the apotheosis is as appropriate and 
artistic as the symbolism is beautiful and consoling. But 
these opposing contrasts are too pictorial for absolute mu 
sic. Even in the painting we recognize that the group of 
angels is something adventitious, and to one unacquainted 
with the hopeful sublime faith of the early 
Christians the apotheosis would appear 


creed and 


irrelevant and 


fantastic. 


“The Death of Asa” (in Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music) is 


a more ideal and consistent lament than is the “Funeral 
March” by Chopin. Peer’s sorrow is more poignant, and 
we cannot but feel the heavy monotony of grief through 


the persistent repetition of a single motive. Here there is 
no “surcease of sorrow’’—it is seemingly inconsolable 
And what an oppressive pall is thrown over the scene by 
those spirit crushing harmonies! Equally significant and 
eloquent is the strange tonal expression of the 
close of the where the 
a minor for a major second above the minor key tone 


Grieg. Wagner's 


melody at 


movement, composer substi 


the 
tutes 
No other dirge is so pathetic as this by 
musical oration on the death of Siegfried is much more 
elaborate and on a higher plane than the funeral marches 
of Beethoven, Schubert or Chopin. But between the Grieg 
and the Wagner dirges no comparison is possible, the 
latter is mostly retrospective and heroic. 


since 


GENERAL Score oF Music. 


After these demonstrations it is evident that the genius 
of music as an excitative may operate upon the entire scale 
of human emotions, both physical and psychical. With the 
former we experience little difficulty in apprehending the 
true tonal significance. With the latter a greater responsi 
bility rests upon the composer, and a more subtle power of 
divination is required from the listener. The music must 
lead us away from every material consideration and grad 
ually uplift us above ourselves. The development of a 
single motive with persistent reiteration and perfect unity 
affords the only means of accomplishing this end. There 
must be an evolution of correlative and integrated tonal 
expressions; a growth from one state to another—not a 
first subject in minor, a contrasting subject in major, con- 
clusion ditto, free fantasia upon those and a return to the 
first—leaving us exactly where we were at the commence- 
ment. 

ForMAL OUTLINES. 

This seems to be the principal objection to the classical 
sonata and symphonic forms. The prescribed outlines and 
tonalities influence the total effect to such an extent as to 
render a homogeneous psychic manifestation impossible or 
And even if that were possible we would be 
certain emotional pictures corre- 


inoperative. 
still inclined to frame 
sponding to the form and to the usual expressiveness of 





means of association certain situations or con- 
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sonatas and symphonies. Jo the major portion of these a 
more or less recondite scheme like this would apply: 

Allegro, strife, conflict, opposing principles 

ldagio, repose or regret. 

Finale, realization, triumph or apotheosis 

Concertos, chamber music and many overtures may be 
summarized in this manner as to their emotional signifi 
cance, and perhaps this is one reason why so much oppo 
sition has been arrayed against program or impression mu 
sic. In listening to such works as Mozart’s last G minor 
Symphony, or the one in C minor by Beethoven, we are 
naturally inclined by the form in which the music is em 
bodied to imagine certain conditions more or less at vari 
ance with what the composer experienced. But shall we be 
censured for associating low arches and massive peristyles 
with Grecian history? Or towering minarets with Ori 
ental temple worship? The majority of critics admit tha 
composers of the classical epoch concerned themselves more 
with form than with expression. The proportions are sym 
metrical and fair, and the expression is euphonious, but 
has the music any special significance? In most instances 
a negative answer must be given. 

TRANSCRIPT OF IMPRESSION. 

We now return to the realm of impression music. Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony may be considered the first 
large tone poem which passed beyond mere tentative effort. 
(Those serio-comic essays at descriptive music by Kul 
neau, Matthison, Tartini and Dussek are not here consid 
ered.) Beiore Beethoven comp sed his Pastoral ym 
phony he had severely animadverted upon Haydn’s de 
scriptive effects in the narrative parts of the “Creation.’ 
And on the fly leaf of his Pastoral Symphony the com 


poser wrote: “More a record of impressions than a paint 


ing,”’ thus renouncing all questionable methods of expres 
sion, of which there were a number of ludicrous examples 
n his day But the songs Adelaide” and Ah, Perfid f 
the opera ‘Leonora,’ the D minor Mass, and the “Mount 
of Olives,” all bear witness to the fact that he trequently 
attempted and usually succeeded in finding the correspor 

ing tonal expression for the musical portion of his se- 
lected texts. In the op. 68 it is scarcely necessary to con- 
sult the composer's program as we trace the various moods 
and scenes embodied in this musical experience. Though 
not an actual representation of facts,’’ as Sir George Grove 
has observed, this symphony tells in tone language all that 
At first 


there is the suggestion of balmy air, sunshine and the 


the composer specified in his verbal program. 


charm of country life. In the “scene by the brook” there is 
contemplation, contentment and the song of birds. Then 
omes tl 1 t merry g ol the peasa 

quaint dance and its droll humor. In the midst of these 
pleasantries distant mutterings are heard, clouds obscure 
the sunlight, birds are mute, and presently a violent storm 
passes over the scene. Anon the tempest subsides, a shep- 
herd’s lay is heard, sunlight again appears, and a hymn of 
thankfulness mingles with songs of bird and breeze 

[he precedent for impression music is thus created, and 
this is from such an authoritative source and so musical 
withal that its doctrine must be accepted. 

In his choral symphony Beethoven preaches universal 
emancipation based upon human love and _ brotherhood 
rhe sermon may not penetrate to the soul of every listener, 
because the language of music demands an impressible 

y 


mood. One may be so downcast or ill at ease that the 
Midsummer fling 


and frivolous. Or one might be in so exuberant a frame 


Night’s Dream” music would seem tri 
that Tschaikowsky’s great “Pathétique Symphony” would 
sound morose and cacophonous. 

Again, one may become so engrossed in the contrapun 
tal art of the composer, in the peculiarities of form and de 
velopment, or in the kaleidoscopic colors of orchestration, 
that the real sentiment or import would pass unheeded 
This, perhaps, will explain why musical language is so 
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frequenty misunderstood and discredited. Yet it would b: 
dithcult to name a single critical writer on music who has 
not attempted to translate tonal expression into words! 
Why, then, should the composer renounce a poetic pro 
gram which has stirred his fancy, and which gives a mere 


epitome of the emotional stages to be expressed 


A large quantity of the world’s best music may De 
lassed here, as transcripts of impressions or manilesta 
tions of feeling. There is no doubt among musicians as t 
the romantic spirit of Schubert's great C major Symphony 
Nor is there any possibility of mistaking the joyous mes 
sage of love and happiness in Schumann’s B flat minor 
Symphony. Here also may be mentioned the immortal 
tone epic—Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

Almost opposite in character is the music of Grieg. The 
incisive energy and boldness of Northern life; a sense ol 
vastness which seems to surround those ice bound yokuls, 
ind a feeling of strength and freedom which animates the 


t 


people, all this and more is expressed in Grieg’s music 


From the Wagner music-dramas it will be suthcient to 


nention “Voices of the Forest,’ The Magic Fire Charm 


und “The Rhine Journey,” all legitimate, highly wrought 
xamples of characteristic impression music 
The spirit of mquiry is so deeply rooted in our menta 
stitutions that whatever is mysterious or recondite 
»veSs US at Once in quest OF the sequei This is especially 


is suggestive in its nature In all 





rue with music 
uch instances a clue furnished by the composer is fr 
juently of direct benefit to the listener by engaging 


W herea 


ind in a metaphysical or psychologic inquiry 


I 
1 he might be 
with the mere sensuous charm of melody, the iagenuity of 


ipted to concern himself 





without such ax 
ve composer or the technical skill of the performers 


Almost every great composer, from Mozart to Glazou 








now, has aimed more or less definite tonal expression ; 
and while a few adveutnrous spirits e Richard Strau 
have been tempted into the realms of transcendenta 
these few exceptions only prove that every art has its cor 
itutional limitations. 
Ihe inherent genius of this mystic soul language, and tl 
easurable resources at the command of a 





odern composer, leave but little cause for doubt that mu 





ic Can express (as Irequently it has expressed) the entire 


scale of human emotions A. J. Goopricu 


Becker Pupils’ Recital. 


HE second oi a series piano 
Gustav L. Becker was given at his studio on Satur 
day morning, March 8, by Miss Adele Becker, assisted by 


Karl Grienauer Che program follows 











Etude, op. 10, N 8 Choy 
N rne, op. 62, N Cho 
| st Valse I I 
Andante Espr Lass¢ 
Elientanz Poppe 
‘ 
Sonate p. 8 ¢ € 
M Beck 
M t, fr ( S Grienaue 
Ind S r r ( S r 
Concert G Me 
M Be 
Although Miss Becker is still taking regular lessor 
from her brother and teaching under his guidance, she 
plays with the finish and autl y of an experienced ar 
ist [he sonata was given with dignity, and in accor 
ance with classic traditions, and she played the concert 


ceived wi 





crowded, 
following the program 
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HADDEN-ALEXANDER SIXTH PUPILS’ EVENING. 
SELECT and much interested audience gathered at 
A t beautiful Powers-Alexander studios to hear this 
recital of piano music, and felt well rewarded, for some 


most artistic playing was heard, as is usual at Mrs. Alex 





s affairs 

Miss Deevy united with her teacher, Miss Guild, in the 
pening et, playing nicely, followed by Miss Drew, oi 
he younger set of students, who did well. Miss J r 
Grant (who is also an art student) played witl nging 


tone, and Mrs. Curran played with much grace the Lhome 


Aveu” and the Moszkowski “Valse” brilliantly 

A supe uch and as well as musical natu! 
has Miss Guild, one of the best the students, who play 
with mu d feeling. She a showed her versa 
tility by singing Lehmann, Bartle and de Koven songs 
distinct enur tion and pretty voice quality. Miss 
kdna Gerry played her group ol pieces with such excel 
| \ usical feeli x hat it 
Vas a t minding piece making 
| n need hi Lo « € Miss Frances Perley showed 
cle good taste, and the ability to achieve a fine 
M vski excerpt \ special feature 


players played without 


c and that confidence and thoroughness were evi 











\ e! ure in this course is the 
y afternoon critical class, weekly, when the students 
gathe nd hear much tha beneficial 
Henry Irving Dod; uf able variety to the even 
g by s crea Firebrand,” and re 
ed ny nplime Mi \lexander is to be con 
gratulated o1 e excellent art showing made by these 
d te l ¢ p ‘ { gr n 
Ss ells Franz Behr 
Grieg 
Godard 
k Schytte 
le, ( Bach 
Schubert 
agonaise | et 1 Cid Massenet 
lurmuring Ze; nse Niemann 
\ * the Wi Jungmann 
A flat Moszkowsk 
Song, I Sent ~ g t Inv r Persian 
Gar Liza Lehmanr 
( I 
gser Hu ne 
4 t R r ft 
ng, AS al Fire ar Origina 
H rf lodg 
Dance of the Dwar Grieg 
Evening Song Brockway 
AC « € ocr 
gsrauche Sinding 
\ } r ( 
A ) im Bartiett 
De Koven 
Fiddi« ‘ De Kover 
€ Henselt 
Moszkowsk 
Perle 
CaRBONE Busy In order that several of his pupils may 
finish their vocal studies, Signor ( me has decided to 
nuc eacning g he s 
Next fall Miss Mary Miller, one of Signor Carbone’s 
ike her début in one of the principal 
eatres in Italy. Miss Miller has a beautiful soprano 
1 | ibund musical temperament. 
Other pupils of Signor Carbone who are well known 


cal < s are Mr 


Mr. Wallman and Mr 
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(Brooklyn. 


Arion Srincs BerorE THE INSTITUTE. 

for the alertness of certain members of the 
Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn would not have cut much of 
a figure in the entertainments planned in honor of Prince 
Henry. 

As a matter of course the Germans took a prominent 
part in these demonstrations. Prince Henry, who is him- 
self a good musician, expressed a desire to hear the Brook- 
lyn Arion for sentimental reasons. Arthur Claassen, the 
esteemed conductor of the society, with Otto Wissner and 
S. Karl Saenger, were the three delegates appointed to go 
to Berlin and in person thank the Kaiser for the prize 
which he sent to the last Saengerfest of the Northeastern 
Bund. The Saengerfest was held in Brooklyn, and in the 
singing contest the Brooklyn Arion were victorious, win- 
ning for the first period the coveted Kaiser prize. 

The Arion planned to serenade the Prince aboard the 
Emperor's yacht early Sunday morning, March 2, but, 
the vessel being quarantined on account of contagion, the 
engagement was abandoned because every hour of the 
Prince’s remaining two days in the country was filled by 
appointment. It happened, however, that the Brooklyn 
Arion’s most popular and active member, Dr. W. John 
Schildge, met the Prince on Saturday night at the dinner 
of the German Society. 

“If it could be arranged, your Royal Highness,” said Dr. 
Schildge to the Prince, “our society will sing for you at 
the Waldorf-Astoria early to-morrow morning” (Sunday). 
The Prince said he would be delighted, but he feared there 
would not be time to summon the members. 

“Leave that to me,” said Dr. Schildge. 

Well, the good doctor did not wait for 
dinner cigar to burn out before he was in the midst of 
exciting action. By telephone, telegraph and special mes- 
sages 150 members of the society were notified to meet 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at 9:30 a. m. Sunday, and come 
prepared to sing before Prince Henry. Not one of the 
150 failed to respond. A report of the concert was pub- 
lished in THe Mustcat Courter last week, but these de- 
tails were omitted for lack of time and space. 

That same Sunday afternoon the Brooklyn Arion gave 
a matinee in memory of the German poet, Heinrich Heine. 

Last Thursday evening the society gave its fourth an 
nual choral concert under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. The Academy of Music was crowded with a 
music loving audience, and besides the singing the Arion 
introduced a patriotic feature not announced upon the 
printed pregram. After the society sang the first number, 
“Frihlingsregen” (Spring Showers), by Munzinger, Dr. 
Schildge, who leads the baritones, walked toward the foot- 
lights and read a cablegram from Berlin in which the 
Emperor thanked the Arion for its greetings. The de- 
spatch was signed by J. A. von Lukanus, secretary of the 
Civil Cabinet. Then, at Dr. Schildge’s request, the Arion 
sang the Kaiser’s ‘Preislied,” to the great enjoyment of 
the audience. As was stated in the report of the concert 
before Prince Henry, the personnel of the Brooklyn 
Arion is made up of glorious voices among the basses 
and baritones, and were the tenors equal to the low voices 
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there would be small chance for any other maennerchor 
to compete with Claassen’s singers. But tenors are tenors 
the world over. The Lord made their voices and so there 
is no use to complain of defects which apparently cannot 
be wholly corrected. In the singing throughout the con- 
cert last Thursday night Mr. Claassen once more pro- 
duced wonderiul effects. Such pianissimos and such shad- 
ing could only be equaled by a first-class string orchestra. 
Especially lovely were the “Old Flemish Serenade,” by 
Kremser, and the two folksongs. Mme. Emma Juch and 
Franz Wilczek were the soloists. Madame Juch sang the 
English and German songs with consummate art, but of 
her voice, alas! only a remnant remains. 

The program for the concert follows: 


PI odebelebsncdsctswncepasbodesenvecssstouseesad Munzinger 
Violin soli— 
First movement from Suite No. 1..........ceseecccccess Goldmark 
Adagio from Scotch Fantaisie...........cccercccccscccccccecs Bruch 
Franz Wilczek. 
ey OE rd crise nenccensgsessedenneseeutarewuns Hegar 
Songs— 
Die Melodien.. 





Der Gartner 





Allerseelen .. 
Mme. Emma Juch. 

PERE Tcnvcscccececvecesessucceueotonsessnestecredencesecssocen Kirchl 
Se I Gi vncccensasevecccsncenssescncvescssondeseonns Kremser 
ID(s dabnabedec bern eseodebinibbenendadatcqusewenrtvertrhotes F, Abt 
Songs - 

BE IR i duiienvusecnnwasesensseotoucstebies Goring-Thomas 

The Eden Rose...... pbeeagbxtesédwerevedeioeseceapentennnel Foote 





el SE cersddac beéoiddetdadnadduiesidwanebnsundenemen Chadwick 
Mme. Emma Juch. 


Two Folksongs— 


TESORO CORE TRG 6 oc ccscccccvccccsccosscsescoce Werner 

In eineg: Kithlen Grunde (plaint)............sccscccecsecees Gluck 

VRS SUR TS Bi cecnestecsncestcrceecensascossesevesess Paganini 
Mr. Wilczek. 

| 


Madame Juch and the Arion Society. 
With organ and piano accompaniment. 


Hugo Troetschel performed the organ part and Flores- 
tan Domascheditz the piano part in “Die Allmacht.” 
Isidore Luckstone accompanied for singer and violinist. 

TROETSCHEL ORGAN RECITAL. 

The closing organ recital for this season at the German 
Evangelical Church, Schermerhorn street, will be 
given Monday evening, April 14, and Monday evening, 
March 10. Mr. Troetschel gave his 107th recital at this 
church. The program was a beautiful one, beginning with 
a Prelude and Fugue by Liszt, on themes by Bach, and 
closing with the Prelude to “Parisfal.” One of the nota- 
ble compositions played by Mr. Troetschel was the 
“Gothic Suite,” by Boellmann. After the Introduction, 
written in the style of choral music, comes a characteristic 
minuet. Part III. is described by the composer as 
“Prayer at Notre Dame,” and the last part is in the diffi- 
cult form of a toccata. Scenes from French life in the 
Middle Ages are charmingly depicted in this music; at 
least it is that country and period that the music suggests. 
Mr. Troetschel played it, as he does everything, sympa- 
thetically and with breadth and musical understanding. A 
ray of perfect sunshine was unfolded in the hymn by 
Eugene Lacroix, written in the unusual and difficult key 
of F sharp major, and this Mr. Troetschel followed by a 
dainty gavotte by Durand. The Cathedral Music from 
“Lohengrin,” a Rhapsody in A minor, by Saint-Saéns; 
a Rondeau, by Couperin, and the Finale from Handel’s 
Tenth Organ Concerto completed the list of works 
played by Mr. Troetschel. Mrs. Alexander Rihm, a local 
soprano, sang sympathetically “Come Unto Him,” from 
Handel’s “Messiah” and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” Arthur 
Melvin Taylor, a member of the Tonkiinstler Society, 
played with much feeling an Offertoire in D, for violin, 
composed by himself. 


on 


HANCHETT ANALYTICAL RECITALS. 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett gave the first of his evening 
lectures in the spring course Monday, March 17. The 
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program, which included the Bach Concerto for two pianos 
and string quartet in C minor, and the Chopin Rondo for 
two pianos, will be reviewed next week. The Hanchett 
lecture recitals are given out at Adelphi College under the 
joint auspices of the college and the Brooklyn Institute. 


HanpsoMe Lecacies to Arp MusIc. 

Among the immediate bequests in the will of the late 
Henry King Sheldon are two legacies of $10,000 each to 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society and the Brooklyn In 
stitute. These extracts from the will read: 

“To the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, the sum 
$10,000, to be held in trust by the Brooklyn Trust Com 
pany. 

“To the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, the 
sum of $10,000, in trust for expenses of Philharmonic So 
ciety and Chamber Music concerts.” 

Mr. Sheldon also left the sum of $2,500 to the Brooklyn 
Institute outright. 

Mr. Sheldon’s only heirs at law are his 
daughter, Mrs. James Townsend Russell. His daughter 
has no children, and in the event of her death, $1,000,000 


of 


widow and 


will be divided among educational and charitable institu 
tions of Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Institute is included in 
the list. Mr. Sheldon’s estate is valued at $5,000,000 


LauRIER CLUB MUSICALE. 
The Laurier Musical Club gave a musicale last Wednes- 


day evening at the home oj the president, Miss Elsie Ray 
Eddy. The program follows: 
Duet for soprano and tenor, Night of Joy. 
Miss Eddy and Wyckoff Suydam 
Bass solo, Forging the Anchor....... : 
Rodney A. D. Cornwall. 
Piano soli— 
The Maiden’s Wish... ; Chopin- Liszt 
HOSES cccccccccccsce Brassin 
Soprano solo, Se Saran Rose.... Arditi 
Miss Aimée Spier He orton 
Sonata for violin and piano , Grieg 
Carl H. Tollefsen ond Lawrence H. Munson 
Contralto solo, Love Me or Not. Secch 
Miss Emma Williams 
Tenor soli— 

Wher’er You Walk..... Handel 
John Anderson, My Jo.. Loon 
Piano solo, Barcarolle.... Rubinstein 
Miss Bateman. 

The Bandolero.. oe Leslie Stuart 
Mr. Cornwall 


Spring Night...... Schumann 


My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair. . Haydn 
Miss Horton. 
Duo on Motives from a n Tell. - 
Mr. Tollefsen and Mr. Munson 
Der Tod und das eaten Schubert 
Be. Ties ccccesedivccces Franz 
Miss Ww illiams. 

I cocdccccevccccecse Fisher 
Under the Rose.. spegnatees .. Fisher 
Mr. Suydam 
Duet, Sunset..... uedonavews . abl Goring-Thomas 
Miss Eddy and Mr. Suydam 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Friday evening, March 21, the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra pays its final visit to Brooklyn for the season. 

The concert will be given at the Academy of Music 

Mme. Lillian Nordica will the This 
the program: 

Overture to The Fiying Dutchman 


Rai, Th, PHBS. ccevcccsese 
Madame N ~ ca. 


and 


be soloist will be 


.. Wagner 


Beethoven 


Three movements from the Ballet, The Vine.. Rubinstein 
(With new orchestration by W. Gericke.) 

Pt Dicvcccccascesaves Grieg 

Serenade ....... “Richard Strauss 

Socing Song.......0.+s- Oscar Weil 


(Violin obl igato, Franz Kneisel.) 


Waldesgesprach ............+.-. jinwhentae ..Schumann 
Madame Nordica. 

Rustic Wedding, op. 26.............+.+. 

“farewell” concert will be given at the 

Monday evening, March 24. The 


will be made Sunday night at the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
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Germany. With some of the gold earned on his first 
American tour Kubelik will buy a house in Dresden, and 
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politan Opera House. Tuesday morning Kubelik sails for KATHLEEN HOWARD, CONTRALTO. 


Advancement of a Von Kienner Pupil. 


live there part of the year. The young man owns a Ww"! N we read that there are often 100 applicants fo 
a ch 


country home in Prague, but he admires the Saxony 


ir vacancy the successful 


candidate naturally 


} capital, and finds society there highly congenial to his enough becomes a topic for discussion. Miss Kathleet 
artistic tastes. Howard, a pupil of Mme. Evans von Klenner, has for the 
Plunket Greene will give a song recital at Association second time within six months secured two of the bes 
Hall in the Institute series Thursday evening, March 27. paying choir positions in Greater New York. Shortly 
Miss Mary Williamson, pianist, will assist in this pro- before last Christmas the position of contralto soloist in 
gram: the choir of the First Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn 
Group of songs became vacant. More than a score rushed over to Brook 
Nasir d'Amour Martini (eighteentl tur ‘ le”? 
Pla ir d'As artis eas Cae yn and the committee gave voc: triais, but went n 
Ecoute de Jeanette Dalayrac (eighteenth century) , : 7 
“yee Schubert {urther after hearing Miss Howard. Her voice is a pur 
Erlkénig Schubert contralto, most beautiful in quality, and the young woma 
Abschied Schubert sings with great expression She was engaged to fill ou 
Plunket Gree 
Grande Gigue Hassler 
Etude I 
M \ r, Willias 
Cw p ol ngs 
Auf Fliigeln des Gesar Mendelssohn 
Feldein Samkeit Brahn ‘ 
Vergebliche Standcl Brahm 
i he Sands Dee F { 
King Charle M. V. White 
Mr. ( / 
J taisie in I n ( 
M V t Fi 
Gr f ngs (Traditional Me | 
M ning in the V age Dwe H 
Arranged by I K 
Speed On, Engine (Hung 
\ ed b I I 
0 Dead | 
\ ge Cc. Vv. Ss \ 
Eva 1 r 
\ ( _ 
ee \ 








Group of 
Over Here 
\ ge \\ 
rrottin I Ir ae - 
Arranged - ey anfor 
Quick! We Have but a Secor KATHLEEN HowarpD 
4 / \ S 
The Jug of Pur the unexpired five months th year in the 
\ rs ( } Ir the neal € y ethod were 
M ry ! , ‘ 
} } } r ther st s he 
r s . . s 1KCG a 1 it I circ S l ister 
Thursday evening, March 27, is also the date of the an ; ‘er 
‘ , ' ' . ng that the girl with the great vox ( . ¢ y 
nua neert by the Temple Choir An outline of the . cs 
.9:.3 . , P Mav 1, made ome effort to commun! e wit Las 
program was published last Wednesday 
A 1 1] — , M Howard sang before t n mitt 
Paderewski will give a sp il piano recital before the . . n : 
> Ll . ( Congreg Chur Br d 
Brooklyn Institute Monday evening, March 31 : , , 
‘ was engaged without the usual red tape e p 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer-pianist, of Boston : a 
17 ; 1 2 ely p me t W cl eing her al 
gave a recital last evening (Tuesday) at Association Hal ‘ 
1 " , , ; 7" , , 1 1 sing Abot e€ music ¢ tee of t 
under the auspices of the Institute [The only novelty , ; 
: 4 : Centr ( t has be umored tha l 
announced on the list of compositions is the pianist’s ow1 ‘ 
R S 1 | emb« rmined uj se x 
rrange er e KR rad S renad¢e ceview 
, ; btainal W Miss Howard as the « M 
recital next week 
Shann ( g prat n gi 2 
’ a " “1 
Central Congregational’s New Choir. Miss Howard came here from Buffa She f Eng 
HE quartet of the Central Congregational Churcl f lish parentage, and inherits her musical le 
3rooklyn, has at last been completed by the engage father, who was an accomplished musician Buff 
ment of the basso. I: iew the great number of appli Miss Howard studied with a local ache anc eg 
cants this position was found to be a very difficult one t ureer by singing in the church choirs hat y. D 
fill. The committee was lvised to send for Henri G ng the Pan-American Exposition M Howard sang 
Scott, Philadelphia’s premier basso, and his prompt en me of the concerts given at the Temy f Music on tl 
gagement was the result of the hearing As it now stands Exposition Grounds Ambitious udvance herself, Miss 
the quartet consists of Shanna Cumming. soprano; Katl Howard was brought to New York by her mother and 









teacher is international 


leen Howard, contralt William A. Wegener, tenor, and placed in charge of Mme. Evans von Klenner 






ince 


nger began her studies at the von Klenner studio she 
us made rapid advancement. Indeed, those who heard 
er sing when she entered the von Klenner school and 


ear her now can only marvel at the improvement in het 


singing. Besides her church engagements, Miss Howard 
has filled a number of good concert engagements. One 


he important ones was a musicale at the Montauk Club 


Brooklyn. Last evening (Tuesday) Miss Howard sang at 
he Carl organ recital at the “Old First” Chur« Next 
Friday evening, March 21, Miss Howard will sing at the 
11 meeting of the Manuscript Society The evening 
ye devoted to compositions by Frer ind American 
mposers. Miss Howard is to sing some of the French 
velties To-night (Wednesday) she will sing at the 
Lenten musicale given by Madame von Klenner at the 
dio, 230 West Fifty-secor street Ar nusual pro 
g will be presented 

The timbre of M Howard é s admirably suited 
r ] eil 4 
singing, she expects next season to accept many en 
\s a singer of ballads, the classic songs and operatic arias 
I Howard is equally successtu Above all things her 
her, Madam n Klenner, is giving n extensive 
repertory. Miss Howard ittractive in appearance, and 
make a great name for herself if she continues to wal 

| ently in the traicht nd narrow patl study 

* A * 


Severn-Walker Studio Musicale. 
\\* snp MRS. EDMUND SEVERN and Francis 


Walker gave a musi ale at eir studi n the Van 

Dvck last Tuesday evening (March 11), which a large 
ber of guests enjoyed Mr. and Mrs. Severn opened 

é gram with Grieg’s Sonata for violin and piano, op 

3 Then followed baritone los by Mr. Chapman and 

Mr. Hass. Mrs. Severn added piano solos, Mrs. Rollie 
; rd n | ‘ A pr T bs ws (Jt eT ‘ sts ass sted in 


iking the evening pleasant, and these included Mrs 
Catherine Welch, Miss Dawes, Baroness von Riemer, Miss 
Dax, Madame von Elsner and Miss Kate Percy Douglas 
Miss Ewen gave number of recitations Among the 
guests present were Judge and Mrs. Poole, Albert Morris 
Bagby, Madame Vald Mr. and Mr Alfred Houghton 
Clark, Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, Mr. and Mr Clinton 
Brown Fisk, Mrs. Genie Rosenfeld, Madame von Klenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Gage, Mrs. Pierre Noé!, Mrs. Mary 
Walton Lent, Richard Carden, Miss Fitzmaurice, Miss 
Pearl. Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, Miss Laura Sedgwicl 
Mr. and Mr Chard, Madame Harvier, M 


Ebann and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


\W B. EBANN, the first t e P lelp! 
. Orchestra, played mpositior f his own at 


twelfth concert of the - ‘ owing extract 
- . ‘ P delphia Record 
le I >) I ¢ r 
W. B. FI estra, w t 
q ‘ r 
‘ se M I \ ed 1 r i 
t } ‘ and 
work Gore S r encdered ir ' 
; le t rece g ar 
et r ton e — - g 
fendeles s “M N Dre te was, perha 
¢ st ¢ yable € f grar The r 
pened with Ct \ yy led 
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A WANDERING CAPELLMEISTER-HIS 
CHRONICLE. 


By Thomas Tapper. 
Harotp Baver—I. 
HEN the stage door opens and a man enters, defer- 
entially, to perform once in public during an hour or 
so what he has worked upon countless times in private, for 
years, there are more than enough factors active to make 
a thoughtful person listen discriminatingly. 

Naturally the pianist is a simple archer. He shoots at 
one target—if he be a true artist—and that target the mind 
and heart of a cultivated listener. And yet there is before 
him no such target. Indeed, the situation is reversed. The 
audience is a motley assemblage of points of view, each of 
which is a basis for independent judgment. But in the ex 
amination of these points of view one discovers them to be 
no less motley than the assemblage that entertains them. 

To begin with there are in the very nature of the case 
but few people who listen to a piano recital understanding 
ly. No fault attaches to the others. It is a difficult propo 
sition. Those people who hear music as a withdrawal from 
regular employment, yielding the spirit to it in a non-ana 
lytical love for it, may be poor in soul experience, but they 
are rich in freedom from uncertainty. Starting with these 
pass up through various 
strata to one where people enjoy the music and, to an ex 
tent, know why. The genuine critic is in this class. He 
Jistens with love and knowledge. He often leaves early in 
the game, not out of disrespect, not because of weariness, 


interesting ones as a basis, we 


not even because of his appointment with The Man, but 
because he knows well the lesson that is so aptly put in 
the old saw which says “One need not eat a whole sheep 
to judge of the mutton.” 

So, revenons 4 nos moutons. 

When the stage door opens and Mr 
erentially, the listener knows, or will shortly learn, that 
there has appeared a man who is not merely a player, but 
who is justified in speaking for other men—the composers 
of the program—and of inviting our closest attention to 
what they have to say, rather than to his way of saying it 
Naturally he does not overlook, undervalue nor disregard 
his own way of saying it, but would no more thrust 
this forward than he would intrude upon us his personal 
acquaintance, or the cut of his clothing, or the style of his 
But he does impress upon us—with the very open- 
the conviction that he knows the secret of 
That secret is worthy of being ex 


3auer enters, def 


hair 
ing measures 
playing the piano 
pressed in italics. 

He makes the purpose of his public playing that quality 
which he enjoys in the hours of his study, namely, the 
meaning and the varying phases of great music. In the 
hours of his study he does not lose himself in admiration 
of his technic, his speed, nor his personal attitude, but in 
seeking intimate acquaintance with the writings of men 
who have said in tone all they had to say he bends his 
energy to make them equal to the task and worthy of it 
In this Mr. Bauer does not differ from the few significant 
pianists of to-day. 

He possesses, then, the first quality of a pianist who 
may be entered upon the list of great ones; he plays for 
the one purpose of playing, namely, to present composers 
adequately to listeners. And in this one aspect of the 
matter Mr. Bauer has probably no living superior 

IT 

The question that follows is naturally this: If the pianist 
realizes the purpose for which he performs what is his 
equipment for carrying it out? This equipment is the 
result not of training alone, but of the training of a man 


widely and deeply endowed by nature. With all its lu- 
cidity there is no process of thought so utterly incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated as music thought. Music is a 
peculiar language, for every man who speaks it well 
speaks in words that are not found in the mouths of 
others of the gift. Each man is, in short, a dialect unto 
himself. A great pianist must know these dialects inti- 
mately ere he attempts to translate them. And, per- 
chance, if he comes upon a man whose idiom he cannot 
grasp he must leave it unattempted, which stroke of wis- 
dom on his part entitles him to receive back a little of the 
greatness he yields up in failing to comprehend one of 
the many. 

Critics and writers have said much about Mr, Bauer’s 
powers of interpretation. The best way to judge him in 
this respect is to hear him. If one has studied Bach, to 
sacrifice, one feels convinced that all that may within 
reason be expected lies in his interpretation. His per- 
formance of the Italian Concerto impresses one with 
being as near the intent of the Leipsic cantor as one 
may hope to approach. The man has a clear perception 
of the right spirit. That is why there is unbounded, bub- 
bling happiness in his playing of the C sharp major Pre- 
lude and Fugue of the first book of the “Well Tempered 
Clavichord.” With all due respect to the able critic for 
the Saturday Review, Mr. Bauer would gain little by study- 
ing any performer’s method of playing it on the clavi- 
chord, for he plays the music on a plane above the in- 
strument. 

So it is with the works of other composers. To take a 
modern instance, Mr. Bauer has played here, if I mistake 
not, three works of César Franck, one of which, the Pre- 
lude, Aria and Finale, impresses the listener, even bur- 
densomely for a few moments, as being unclaviermassig. 
But as one listens one finds the imagination weaving. 
There pass on, or there flit to and fro, pictures of the 
dim arched nave, of the entering worshipers, of the listen- 
ing columns, of the pied window light; one hears the 
organ, the Gregorian song, the low murmur of voices; 
one breathes in the odor of incense—all this as the music 
The idiom is, one immediately declares, unpiano- 
which Franck should have 


passes. 
like; here is an instance in 
written for the organ. But no! The man was a genius 
Let us look and listen a little deeper. The piano has con- 
jured up rare and vivid pictures—has brought them up 
rarely and vividly. We were at the service and we were 
at peace; infinitely more because we were there not in the 
body, but in the purer presence of the spirit 

Now, a man may be able to play the piano very well in 
deed, and yet permit us to miss all this. In the case of Mr. 
Bauer, the pictures are alive and brilliant, and we are 
awakened to the possibility in piano playing hinted at above, 
namely, that playing which is above the instrument itself; 
in this instance, the power of surrounding one with the 
atmosphere of another instrument, the organ. And yet this 
is not a strange instance, for is not nearly all piano playing 
but finger singing of so rare a type that one forgets the 
fingers and sings with the singing? 

The next element in the equipment is technic. In Mr. 
Bauer’s case witness the Brahms Variations; the version, 
by Louis Brassin, of the “Ride of the Valkyrie”; the “Me 
phisto Waltz” of Liszt; and, for repose, the opening meas 
ures of the E minor Fugue of Mendelssohn; this last not 
difficult, save as one may play it with a suggestion of the 
hands. And this statement might be made of anything Mr. 
Bauer plays, for he is essentially above the hands and the 
keyboard, and one watches him as one would watch a 
sculptor, rarely catching one’s self consciously admiring the 
strokes, but intent upon the coming forth of the figure. 


Appatently if Mr. Bauer were a sculptor he would follow 
the fundamental rule to spend neither time nor effort upon 
an inappropriate subject. He would make marble and figure 
honor each the other. And so with his playing. He plays 
works worth playing, groups them well, pauses naturally 
in the program, does not work up merely to a circus gallery 
climax, adds appropriate encores, and, in general, shows 
himself to know instinctively and to have studied deeply 
the ethics of the situation—items that ordinarily no man is 
credited for, and yet we miss them when they are not there. 


Il. 


There arise, naturally, three interesting queries: 


(1) How does Mr. Bauer compare with pianists of the 
past ? 
(2) How does he compare with the pianists of the 


present? 

(3) What are his shortcomings? 

Thus far we have followed the blind trail of using freely 
the expression “great pianists,” without having defined it. 
But on attempting to define it we are delightfully embar 
rassed to discover that the best expression we can give 
says little. fundamentally great men, 
with the outlet through a concert grand. The farther we 
get away from the pianists of the past, the dimmer become 
the shadows of those who played but did not compose, and 
the more do we find that those who both played and com 
posed are judged more as composers and less as players 

There are several pianists before the public to-day who 
may be classed as not belonging to the composers’ list, 
though some of them have written a little—still remaining 
worthy. 


Great pianists are 


Placing Mr. Bauer’s name against the list of present-day 
pianists we need not reveal those whom we check off as 
standing justly out of comparison. It would be interesting, 
but of little purpose, to compare. More to the purpose, by 
far, would it be to study in the list of survivals that quality 
or group of qualities which constitute men like de Pach 
mann, Paderewski, and a few others, artists of the highest 
order; and this comparison shows that Mr. Bauer’s name 
remains because he ‘is highly endowed, well trained, clear 
visioned, sensitive, and of the kingdom he inhabits. And 
this being of the kingdom is the Alpha and Omega of the 
situation, as we instinctively know when we watch the 
piano antics of the man who was not born in the domain 
He is stealing the fruits of 
hirsute neg 


but climbed in over the fence 
Paradise, and he knows it 
lect, the skillful press agent, notwithstanding 


the damper pedal 


What, finally, are Mr. Bauer’s shortcomings? We find 
them, it seems to me, only when we turn aside and compare 
him (in the instance of a special work) with other artists 
who play that special work adequately. And then we find 
not so much what may be called shortcomings as what we 
may more justly call human differences; differences of 
point of view, perhaps of training, but certainly of tempera 
ment. Mr. faith based upon 
intricate observation and test of it, more 
and more to present himself in the light of his strength 
If he be charged with too great reserve of manner and with 
the effect of such reserve in interpretation, one needs to 
recall his performance of the César Franck Quintet, or of 
convinced that spontaneous 
The meaning is always evi 


in his own 


will enable him 


Bauer's power, 


numerous solo works, to be 
expression is natural to him. 
dent, the parts of the whole stand forth no less independ 
ently than coherently, the color scheme is intense and the 
field wide. Indeed, all the broad outlines are clear; but the 
details are no less so. To cite one detail, Mr. Bauer knows 
playing. There is one pianist who has ap 


ow to cease 
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peared here recently who is absolutely ungainly at the end 
of every composition 

Mr. Bauer’s assets are extensive 

IV 

So much for the present. What of the future? 

As the years go by Mr. Bauer will become a greater 
pianist to the few. To the rank and file of concertgoers 
he will not become more brilliant. But he will continue 
to attract the many by his present splendid equipment 
and the few by the results of his continued study. It wil 
be his quest to find more and more in the writings of 
piano composers. He will get closer and yet closer to the 
meaning which the composer intended—a meaning, by the 
way. which, even to the composer himself, is often indis 
tinct and half spoken. And the meaning, being indistinct 
and half spoken, has the power to woo the sensitive player 
to dwell with it and to listen in the hope that he may be 
able—when the stage door opens and he steps forth defer 
entially—to tell us a little more and yet a little more of it 
having in the quest been true to himself and to the Giver 
of what he is. 


Y. M. C. A. Giee Club Concert. 


HE Glee Club of the West Side Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association gave the third annual concert Mon 
day evening, March 10. The artists assisting were Mrs 
Edward W. Buckhout, soprano; Reed Miller, tenor; A. R 
Turner, baritone; Carl Nielsen-Raben, violinist; Philip 
Sheffield, pianist; Malcom Shackleford, banjoist, and 
Ernest J. Glendinning, reader. A large audience enjoyed 
the program. The Glee Club sang “Gold Miners,” by 
Root; “Watermill,” by Macy; “Serenade,” by Tourtellot 
Lost Chord,” by Sullivan; the chorus from the secon 
act of “Robin Hood,” de Koven, and “Serenade to Juan 
ta,” by Jouberti. William Ferrer, a member of the clut 
sang the incidental solo in the “Robin Hood” number 
and Miss Edwards, contralto, sang the solo part in the 
“Lost Chord.” The Amici Quartet, composed of R. R 
Rainey, J. C. Roeber, A. R. Turner and E. V. Goodwin 
song “Oh, Come to Me,” by Cosner. All of the soloists 


were heard in popular selections 


Homer Moore’s Puptt.—One of the chief centres of mu 
sical activity in St. Louis is the vocal studio of Homer 
Moore, the well-known baritone and teacher. Among Mr 
Moore’s pupils is a genuine “chest high C’”’ tenor, who is 
busily engaged preparing for grand opera in English. A 
few days ago he was the soloist at an organ recital given 


4 


by Chas. Galloway, and concerning his singing the itic 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat wrote as follows: 


One of the most agreeable facts in recent musical activities 


St. Louis is the marked artistic growth of George Carrie, ten 
vho was the vocal soloist on yesterday's progran He sang W. G 
Sr “Constancy,” Cowen’s “One Love Have I” and Tipton’s 





“Tho’ You Forget.” Mrs. Hessenbruch playing his a mpaniments 


He has a high voice of beautiful quality and much strength and 





volume. His enunciation is remarkably clear—an mon gift 





among singers—and his comprehension of the composer's intent 
and his ability to express it are unusual. Within a year Mr. Carrie 
has advanced from the ranks of an ambitious amateur to a position 
among the first artists in this section. He has a brilliant future in 


prospect with a continuance of his present progress and industry 











M. HASLAM. 
Paris. 
IR MORELL MACKENZIE, the celebrated throat 


physician, who, as a last resource, was called to at 
tend the late Emperor Frederic William, father of the pres 
ent Emperor of Germany, had during the course of his 
career the confidence of all the famous singers of the 
day. He said once in speaking of singing masters: “One 
can count on the fingers of one’s hand the masters in 
Europe who, possessing a profound knowledge of the sing 
ing voice in all its different varieties, are also possessed 
of sufficient musical knowledge ‘and quick artistic percep 
tion to divine and bring out what will place the singer’s 
capability in the best possible light.” 
One of those instanced was Haslam, who, then a very 
young man, had already brought himself into prominence 
by the success with which he combated certain views, 














Has_am—Panris. 


which he contended were erroneous, advanced by Manuel 
Garcia and the older Lamperti on the placing or impos 
tatura of the voice. While following largely the theories 
f the celebrated maestro Mazzucato, of Milan, who he 
laims was really the last of the famous Italian teachers, 
Haslam made many researches for himself, both from 
physiological and acoustical points of view, resulting in 
everal very precious discoveries which have since been 
adopted by many very successful teachers. From a con- 
ference given at this time we quote the following extract: 
I speak of the harm done by so many so-called authori 
ties in considering the singing voice as consisting of de 
tached portions differing widely in what is called timbre 
wr color, differences still further accentuated in many cases 
by erroneous modes of training; instead of accepting the 
voice as one complete whole, whose unity should be 
further perfected and completed in its development and 





Victor 
Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 


cultivation. * * * 


arris, 








“Without entering into the oft-discussed question as to 
the number of registers in the singing voice, some writers, 
as Garcia, Lamperti, &c., claiming there are three, while 
others, such as Seiler, Behnke, &c., assert the existence of 
five, and passing over the great discrepancy of opinion 
which obtains as to the places where these divisions are 
said to begin, it is my object to prove that this cutting 
f the voice into minute and fanciful fragments (d 


ered by laryngoscopic professors under utterly abr 


mditions) is entirely unnecessary and unscientific, and a 
voice so trained can never reach its highest development 
or become what it was ordained to be, an admirable phe 
nomenon of unity 

“Suppose we even concede that there are places in the 
I I mechanism occurs, and 


are attended, when properly 





) of color, the mode adopted 
by the Lampertis and the Marchesis of training the voice 
results in accentuating these changes of color, thus giving 
to each group a separate and sharply defined character, in- 


; ] f 


ae 
stead oO! seeking to es 


tablist smooth and even scale 
throughout the entire compass. Each of the four strings 

a violin or ’cello has its own particular characteristics, 
othly from one to the 

her that the point of demarcation is unnoticeable 

“IT repeat, there a singularly beautiful, natural law 
governing the singing voice. That law I will explain to 
ou, as it forms the basis of a system of instruction whose 
principle is the unity of the voice. Trained in accordance 
with this law, the component parts of the instrument, like 
the arbitrary divisions of the earth’s daily journey, which 


ire useful in practice to fix the duration of time, yet melt 


S impercept bly one nto the other that they have no in 
dividual existence save in the complete phenomenon 

rhe truth of this system you shall! verify for yourself 
n several vocal illustrations, which will demonstrate that 


the observance of the natural law I spoke of insures a 
frank and easy emission of tone, combined with the utmost 
, 


possible sonority and a perfect ex 
entire compass.” 


juality throughout the 


For discoveries made and advancement made in the art 
of voice training, Haslam was accorded several decora- 
tions from different countries, among them a gold medal 


m Italy 


Although preferring to form the voices of his pupils 
self after his own system, yet this distinguished maste 
has, through his extensive knowledge of all vocal litera 


ture, and his quick instin 





to divine the greatest possibili 





ties of those who consu been able in many cases to 
ake striking successes of artists who hitherto had been 
singing comparatively unimportant roles. An instance of 


s happened last May, when Ercolini, the tenor. who was 





then passing his roles with Haslam, was at once engaged 
after an audition by Barbesi and Berta for the leading 
tenor part in “Lucrezia Borgia Being thoroughly ac 


pe, and 





quainted with the whole musical ground in E 





taking the keenest interest in his pupil uccess, this mas 
ter has formed a practical communication with responsible 
managers in their respective countries, in order that a 


market may be found for those pupils destined for a pre 


fessional career, whose abilities and studies warrant them 


in coming before the public 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


HE past week has not been of much musical im- 

portance. Of course the seemingly endless pro 
of pianists, singers and fid 
dlers, but the march mechanical. 
Most of the public has dropped off, and the 
critics look like wooden images, and probably 
like them, too 

Several old Berlin favorites appeared, but they came too 
late. The attendance was small, and applause was as 


cession continues 


has become 





1 
Teel 


scanty as the box office receipts 
eS =< 


One of these unfortunate players was Conrad Ansorge, 


whose vogue seems waning considerably. His reputation 


came to him because he could play sentimentally slow 
He plays them still, but the pub- 


Schubert was not the only com- 


movements by Schubert. 
lic has tired of them. 

poser, and a player who would rank with the great ones 
of his profession must have at least a working knowledge 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

the primary technical to 
play anything but slow movements. Nor has he the phys 
His hands, arms and 
fit him for almost anything but piano playing. 


Ansorge has not equipment 


ical equipment. wrists, shoulders 
His scales, 
octaves and chords would drive Papa Leschetizky to de 
Everything sounds forced, voluntary and stiff 
Naturally enough, his technical limitations affect An 
sorge’s interpretation, and in consequence his phrasing is 
He thinks nothing, for 


instance, of chopping a phrase in the middle, at the very 


spair 


spasmodical and often unmusical. 


point where some slight mechanical difficulty causes him 


trouble. His fingers have no adroitness. He is not a born 


but a home-made pianist 


s= & 
I heard him play the G minor Sonata, by Schumann 
T 


aaa ‘a 
Liszts “Gretchen 


from the “Faust” 
Symphony), and the same composer’s “Fantasia Quasi 


(second movement 


Sonata” (aprés une lecture de Dante) 

It was all bad, very bad, and I did not wait for the 
low Schubert numbers, which could hardly have been 

recompense 

= << 

Mary Miinchhoff’s second song recital was given before 
an audience that crowded the Singakademie, and gave the 
popular American songstress a reception that might safely 














BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7, 


March 3, 1902 
be called an ovation. She was in particularly good voice 
on that evening. and whether in difficult coloratura epi 
sodes, serious Brahms songs or melodious trifles by 


Grieg, Miss Miinchhoff was ever mistress of herself and of 
her voice, an accomplishment much more rare than some 
persons suppose. Artistically she is broadening every day 
Formerly she was only a well-nigh perfect singer; now 
she is a great artist. The recalls and encores would have 
made even Paderewski envious 


Se = 


Edwin Grasse, an American violinist, blind, gave a con 
at the Singakademie on February 22 

The young artist displayed a faultless technic, a large, 
sympathetic tone, deep musical feeling and exquisite taste 
In Sinding’s Concerto, A major, there was originality of 
interpretation, and an extreme degree of temperament. It 
is not every young man of Mr. Grasse’s age that could 
give such an authoritative, independent reading of a new 
work 

Bach’s Concerto, E major, 
spirit and refined musicianship. 

In the Joachim abominations—I should say variations— 
the player revealed a brilliant, accurate technic that easily 
surmounted the empty difficulties of the piece. 

The audience left Mr. Grasse in very little doubt about 
its marked favor. 


cert 


was done with reverential 


=e <= 

E Howard-Jones, an English pianist, already well and 
favorably known here, played a difficult and characteristic 
program at his recent recital at the Singakademie. His 
scheme contained Tschaikowsky’s great G major Sonata, 
Bach-d’Albert’s Passacaglia, C minor, Brahms’ Ballades, 
op. 10, Nos. 1 and 4; the same composer's Scherzo, op. 4, 
and Etude, Nocturne and Fantasie, by Chopin 

In Mr. Jones’ playing the one quality that stands dom 
inant above everything else is his strong intelligence. And 
it is a quality that we find but all too rarely in the per- 
formances of most of our younger virtuosi. Mr. Jones 
weighs and calculates his effects, and then refines them in 
the crucible of his comprehensive musicianship. In this 
process the artist is aided by a most important alloy, his 
splendid technic, which he knows how to amalgamate with 
the art work, and never uses for mere parade 

3ut it must not be supposed that Mr. Jones has de 
The Brahms 


veloped his brain at the expense of his heart 


numbers and the Chopin Fantaisie were done with con- 
vincing emotion, the latter, especially, quite revealing its 
passionate content. The Bach number was more clean cut 
and transparent than I have ever heard it before in Berlin. 
The Tschaikowsky Sonata was the gauge by which we 
could best measure Mr. Jones’ significance as an artist. 
Rarely played, there is no hampering “tradition” to stay 
the performer’s phantasy and independence, and Mr. Jones 
succeeded in giving us a vital, dramatic, novel reading 
that must have reached the very marrow of the Philis- 
tines. 

Great enthusiasm after each and every number stamped 
the concert a complete success. 


eS = 


J. W. Otto Voss, of whose orchestral concert I found 
it easy to say some flattering things in this column, gave 
a recital recently, and demonstrated conclusively that he 
must be reckoned with as one of our significant young 
pianists. He belongs in the with Gabrilowitsch, 
Dohnanyi, Hofmann and Hambourg. He 
of technic; he is a first-rate musician, and his temperament 
is of the kind that makes you catch your breath. These 
The rest you will hear 


class 


has abundance 


are not his only musical. virtues 
for yourselves next season. Voss has found a manager for 
the United States 

I hope I shall not ruin the young man’s tour by revealing 


the fact that he is an American 
a ze 
Clothilde Kleeberg is a charming pianist. She al 
ways attracts and interests a large audience of persons 


They are not the repre- 
Professional musicians 


who admire that style of playing 
sentative musical public of Berlin 
one never sees at Miss Kleeberg’s concerts. 

The big Chopin B minor Sonata dwindled down to noth 


ing under her fingers. Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” are 
very much her genre. There should be more Godard, 
Saint-Saéns and Moszkowski on Miss Kleeberg’s pro 
grams. 

He & 


Richard Platt gave an orchestral concert at Beethoven 
Hail on Wednesday evening. His program consisted of 
Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantaisie 

This young American is a pianist of talent, and a mu 
He has facile fingers, a ma 


sician of solid attainments 
ture, intelligent interpretation, and no small measure of 
sentiment. A certain balance and 
sincerity to his performances. 
rein to one’s temperament in 
mental work as Rubinstein’s much used and much abused 
D minor Concerto. Mr. Platt had himself too well in hand 
for the proper. spirited rendering of the first and third 
movements. Perhaps this was due to nervousness, for in 
the Liszt number there was a sufficiency of verve and bril 
In everything were traces of thought, refined mu 
With further 


ac 


artistic reserve lends 


It 


such a 


were well to give free 


spontaneous, ele 


liancy 
sicianship and careful attention to detail 
public appearances, Mr. Platt will lose his constraint, 
quire breadth and become a virtuoso in the ripest sense of 
the word. 


es & 


Nikisch’s ninth concert and d’Albert’s new opera. “The 
Improvisator,” will be described in next week’s Berlin 
letter by Otto Floersheim, Tue Mustcat Courter’s reg 
ular representative here New York 
yesterday, looking very well and very American 


who arrived from 
BERLIN GossiIP 

American Minstrel Show was repeated last 

The company, con- 


The Berlin 
week with greater success than ever 
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sisting of students, will go to Dresden soon in order to 
give a performance for charity. 


es -* 


lhe minstrel fever is spreading in Germany. From 
Leipsic I am in receipt of the following newspaper clip 
ping: “The Student Minstrels, all Americans, and 
male, gave a most interesting and successful entertain 
ment at the Crystal The and 
rousing enthusiasm testified to the complete approbation 
The first part was purely minstrel, and 
singing 
comic ‘coon’ solos, rendered with swing and grace by the 


all 
ali 


Palace house was full, 


of the audience. 


introduced some excellent part and chorus and 


end men, J. Matts Meeker, James Brown Martin and 
John C, Peterson, The fourth end man, George E. Simp- 
son, sang some exceedingly clever parodistic verses con- 


taining witty locai hits, and entitled ‘Pictures No Artist 
Can Paint.’ Messrs. Rath, Licht and Bayhan contributed 
ballads, well sung and bountifully applauded. Part I1., the 
‘olio,’ opened with a lively ‘American Student Two-step,’ 
composed by Mr. Simpson. Mr. Abbi 
Lou’ with taste and sympathy. Mz: 
seli an expert, graceful and accurate, with the 
clubs. Mr. Simpson gave an excruciatingly 
tion of a prima donna at rehearsal, Mr. Gring balanced 
knives, and other furniture 
the skill Messrs. Meeker 
Peterson, ‘the hottest coons from Dixie,’ sang and danced 
Part III1., ‘Old Black Joe,’ 
introduced typical negro scenes and plantation incidents 
The miliew was Kentucky in 1870. Songs, 


tt sang ‘Ma Lady 
Sievers proved him 
Indian 


funny imuiuta 


tables, chairs, rubber balls 


with of a professional! and 


as ones to the manner born 


cake walks 


fights, gambling, all were there to lend realism. The cos 


tuming was most effective.’ 
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Mottl and Weingartner have been leading French o1 


chestras in Paris. Mottl is called “master of dramati 
music” and Weingartner came away with the title 
master of concert music.” Here we do not quite under 
stand the distinction. Cannot dramatic music be concert 
music as well? 

eS <= 


Ihe Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra (Hans Winderstein 
North 


to be punished are Copenhagen, Christiania and Stock 


conductor) is on a tour in the Some of the cities 


holm. 


= ft 


Musicus—I earn $1,200 a year. Surely you could live 


on that? 
Fiancée—O, yes—I can But I shouldn't like to see 
you starve. 
eS= & 


Rosenthal has postponed his London recitals until the 


autumn. He was too polite to interfere with the coro 
nation 
=e = 
Prof. W. H. Hadow, of Oxford, is giving lectures on 
“How to Listen to Wagner.” We had always supposed 


that it was done with the ears. 
Ze €& 


Miss Zudie Harris will give piano recitals in Magdeburg 
(April 8), (April 9) and Leipsic (April 
Other dates are being booked for At 
Schalk number 


from the pen of Miss Harris. 


THE 
ONLY 
— 


Dresden 10) 


all of 
of 


her these 


concerts Ludwig will sing a songs 


‘“ LESCHETIZKY” 


Cut this out for reference if you intend to go to Bay 

summer : 

BAYREUTH 
“Der RING 
FLIEGENDE 


reuth next 


THE 


PARSIFAI 


PLAYS. 
. “pee 


FESTIVAL 
pES NIBELUNGEN,’ 
HOLLANDER 


DATES OF PERFORMANCES: 


July 22 Parsifal,” July 
“Das Rheingold,” July 25; 
July 27; “Gotter 


“Der Fliegende Hollander,” 
23; Der Ring des Nibelungen: 
Die Walkiire,” July 26; 
28; *Parsifal,” July 


2 


Siegfried,’ 
Der Fliege nde 
II; 
Ring des 


31 
August 5, 7, 8, 
Der 


dammerung,” July 
Hollander,” August 1, 4; 
Der le Hol 


“Parsifal,” 


Fliegen¢ lander,” August 12 


Nibelungen: “Das Rheingold,” August 14; “Die Walkire,” 


\ugust ried,” August 16; “Gétterdammerung,” 


August 17; “Der Fliegende Hollander,” August 19; “Par 


15; “Siegi 
sifai,” August 20 

The performances of “Das Rehingold” and “Der Flic 
5 p. m., of the other 


there being intervals about an hour be 


gende Hollander” commence at those 
works at 4 p. m., 
tween each act. 
Numbered and reserved seats can be booked on applying 
der Bayreuth 
Sayreuth’”’) 


be issued 


to the Verwaltungsrat Biihnenfestspiele, 


Savaria (telegraphic address: ‘‘Festspiel, 


Tickets 


for the complete cycles only. 


for the “Ring des Nibelungen” will 
Price Lstr. 4 each, for 
four days together. 

The price of tickets for “Parsifal” and “Der Fliegend« 
Hollander” Lstr. 1 for each performance. The 


ment of seats will take place in March next; applications 


is allot 


for tickets can be made now 


Applications must the same number of ticket 


comprise 


for “Der Fliegende Hollander” as for “Parsifal,” when 
the dates are successive, as it is impossible to book seats 
for “Parsifal” alone, and thus destroy the continuity of 
the various series. Tickets for single performances can 
not be considered until after March 1, 1902 

Apartments at various prices can be secured without ex 
tra charge through the Wohnungscomité, the office of 
which during the performances is at the railway station 

Telegraphic address for apartments: “Wohnung, Bay 


reuth.” 





r} ‘ tuate 
n € way Stati 
mediate ighborhood 
pers and light refreshr 
After ¢ perform ll 
run in every direction 
I irther orma 


suhnenfestspiele 





Grieg is contemplating a concert tour through Europe 
eS <= 

Karl Mayer, the well-known ballad singer, is to become 

na Already he has played Mephisto Goethe's 

Faust” at Sondershauss« ind he mad ecided success 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff has finished a new five act opera 
named ‘“Serwilia.” 
= = 
Engelbert Humperdinck, composer of “Hansel and 
Gretel,” has been elected a member the Prussian Roya 
Academy Arts 
eS = 
Arthur van Eweyk, the best baritone in Berlin (an 


American, strangely enough) was invited to sing for the 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 








rR. 











Emperor last week. His Majesty was delighted at van 
Eweyk’s beautiful voice, his rare artistry d modest ad 
dress, and complimented the ng profusely Mr. var 
Eweyk, it will be remembered, was a great favorite of tl 
te Empress Frederick 
eS €& 

Prof. Franz Strauss, father of Richard Strauss, th 
promising con scr has t D nis eightiet! 
birthday Strauss, Sr., was formerly a celebrated h 

irtuoso and a member of the Mur a 

The old gentleman is now ea 4 e Re ( 
servatory there 
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Grace G. GARDNER At the last meeting of the Women's 
Press Club, held in the Chapte Room Hal 
Miss Grace G. Ga é he s f 
songs. On the same aftern g c 
ing of the Women’s Philharmor ( i 
was devoted to American composers, and the meeting w 


most successful 
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ALMA STENCEL. 


HEN Grieg sent his photograph to Alma Stencel he 
inscribed thereon “Miss Alma Stencel, hoping by 

and by to make acquaintance with ‘the wonder.’ Edward 
Grieg.” In describing her as “the wonder’ Grieg was 
right without a doubt, for a wonder Alma Stencel cer- 
tainly is. The name of infant prodigies is legion, for 
they are many. Most of them, however, have a fair tech- 
nic for their ages, and that is the alpha and omega of their 


attainments. Of soul they possess about as much as a 
jellyfish, while their musical knowledge is all second- 
hand. With Alma Stencel the case is very different. She 


has a technic which many fuil blown professional pianists 
would give their eyes to possess, and she has in addition 
an amount of musical ability which makes everything that 
Again (and this is the most im- 
portant point of all), she does not come before the public 
as a finished artist. Like Hofmann and the few other 
prodigies who have developed into really fine artists, she 


she plays interesting. 


regards the few public appearances which she is making 
now merely as a way of gaining experience, and she pro- 
very to devote the next few years to study 
attempting to the great 
the day. 


poses, wisely, 


before compete seriously with 


pianists of When that time comes it may be 


safely prophesied that she will at once take a place in the 
very front rank of modern pianists. 

Alma Stencel is a typical American girl of fourteen, 
bright, vivacious, clever and original. She is full of animal 
spirits, and she takes plenty of interest in other pursuits 
besides music. Would that one could say the same of 
other musicians, for if there is one class that is more 
prone to talk “shop” than any other, surely it is this. 


She takes, too, a keen and wholesome interest in literature 
and confesses to a strong admiration for Dickens and 

still stronger admiration for Thackeray. This is another ex- 
cellent sign, for few artists, whether interpretative or crea 
tive, have ever reached the top of the ladder who neglected 
is her 
subject 


music, Of course, 


her 


mental development. But 
and 
which many a musician of twice her age might envy. 

Of upon the whole she 
remained Mansfeldt, 
whom 


inheil 


ruling passion, she has a knowledge of 


she has but 


true 


masters had many, 
to her old friend Mr. 
her and with 
even while traveling 
the grand old man 
of the piano, for a course of lessons, and he put her, as 
under the charge of one of his pupils. She 
himself once, and that was not for 
long, she learnt nothing whatever that she did not 
know Which says a great deal for Mr. 
Mansfeldt’s teaching and very little for the personal inter- 


has from 


whom she took earliest lessons she 


has been studying till quite recently, 
She Leschetizky, 


n Europe. went to 


his wont 1S, 


only saw Leschetizky 
and 


five years before. 


est which Leschetizky takes in his pupils. 
Of Vladimir de Pachmann she has better things to say. 


She only took four lessons from him, but when de Pach- 
mann feels so disposed his lessons are lessons indeed. 
Some of them lasted for a matter of six hours, during 


not propose to stop short of perfection, and she means to 
sack the brains of all the great pianists of the day if neces- 
sary. One thing alone is certain, and that is she means 
to pay a visit to Grieg very shortly at Christiania, for Miss 
Stencel is a great admirer of Grieg, and a special invita- 
tion from the veteran composer is not a thing to refuse. 
Her concert triumphs have been many. She started con- 
cert giving at the mature age of ten in her native town of 
San Francisco, and immediately brought the musical world 
of that town to her feet. But it is in Europe that she has 
won her principal successes. She has played at several 








ALMA STENCEL. 


Kubelik concerts, and her receptions at them have been 
enthusiastic than those accorded to the young 
violinist himself, and that is saying a great deal. It is, 
however, a matter of small surprise. Her concerto play- 
ing is nothing short of marvelous for a girl of her age 
She has a firmness of touch, a breadth of style and a mu- 
such as are to and, moreover, 
her heart is in her work, for she confesses that she enjoys 
playing with an orchestra better than anything else. After 
of these concerts Alma Stencel and Kubelik were oc- 


f 


cupied for over an hour giving autographs to strings of 


no le ss 


sical capacity given few, 


one 





ling cast a glance of inquiry to his companion, which was 
met with a nod, so he took the piece of paper which the 


lady offered him and scrawled “Moriz Rosenthal” there 
on in a magnificently un-Rosenthalish hand. The 
graph is said to hold now the most honored place in her 
collection, and she still tells the story of how bearded 
Herr Rosenthal in the public streets and got an autograph 
out of him 

One of 
the autograph of Paderewski, 
first meeting, a meeting which she is likely to remember 
all her life. It was just after one of his recitals that she 
was introduced to him, 
worn with the 
vast audience, 
young pianist, 
upon the 


auto- 


she 


Alma Stencel’s most treasured possessions is 
obtained from him at their 


and Paderewski, though tired and 
hours to a 
instantly the 
He insisted upon her sitting down at the 
to with the 


strain of playing for some two 


began to take an interest in 


piano and he listened her 
greatest delight while she played a long program to him 
When she 


have turned the 
a less evenly balanced mind 


spot, 


had finished he made comments which would 


head of any young artist who possessed 


For Miss Stencel, be it 


aid 
Salad 


is of a modest disposition, and she is rather inclined to 
underrate her abilities than otherwise And herein is an 
other excellent sign, for the greatest artists are generally 
the most modest, and those who make much of their own 
powers are mostly found to be only in the second rank 

Alma Stencel displays the same modesty if an attempt 
is made to “draw” her on the subject of composing. All 
that she will say is that she “improvises a little,” though 
whether at some future time some charming little works 
of her own will put in an appearance upon her programs 
remains to be seen. Cerain it is that if she writes as well 
as she plays her work will be well worth hearing 

At present she is living in London, a city which she 
confesses to liking immensely. Vienna she candidly de 
tests. Berlin she finds too new. London, however, has 
plenty of Old World associations, historical and musica 
Alma Stencel is, as we have said before, a devoted ad 
mirer of Dickens and Thackeray, and Bloomsbury, where 
she lived for a time, has many associations with these two 
great novelists, Covent Garden, too, may be the most in 


convenient opera house in the world from a practical 
point of view, but there can hardly be another house that 
has such a history; and it has been the scene of some of 


Miss 
London, and, from the Londoner’s point of view, 


Stencel likes 


the fact 


the most memorable of triumphs 


is exceedingly fortunate, for she may be induced to repeat 
her visit frequently in the future 
This year she is only to give two concerts, one on April 





19 and the other on May 2. Unfortunately at neither of 
these is she to play with an orchestra, though probably 
no pianist of her age has ever been her equal in concerto 
playing. Still, it is something that London should have 
an opportunity of hearing her as a soloist. In sheer tech 
nical skill she is second to none, but besides this she has 
mental power of no common order, without which vir 
tuosity is as nothing. She has a wonderful sympathy with 




















part of which he heard his pupil play, while he played admirers, who were anxious for a memento of so mem- the music she plays, such as is only given to real musi 
to her himself during the rest of the time. One lesson orable an occasion. cians; she produces a pure, rich tone, which never be 
given on these principles is worth a course on the \propos of autographs, she tells an excellent story of comes thin at its softest and never becomes hard at its 
Leschetizky lines, though Miss Stencel confesses that it is her very good friend and admirer Moriz Rosenthal. On loudest; she plays with great breadth and her phrasing is 
necessary to catch de Pachmann in the right mood. If one occasion he and Leonard Liebling, the well-known beautiful. She is, in short, a great artist, and there can 
he does not feel in a mood for teaching his pupils many contributor to THe MusicaL Courier, strolled out of a be no doubt that she is the pianist of the future. Yet 
eek him and find him wanting. Her future plans are Berlin hotel together. A young lady having learned from with all this she shows no undue forcing. Her talent is 
till undecided. She may go to Godowsky, or Rosenthal, the porter that Rosenthal had just gone out ran after them of natural growth, and has none of that “hot-house” char 
or Sauer, or to anyone, in fact, from whom she thinks and going up to Mr. Liebling addressed him as “Herr acter possessed by only too many phenomena, the sort 
lat she can get what she wants, for Miss Stencel does Rosenthal,” and asked him for his autograph. Mr. Lieb- of talent that blossoms early and dies early as well. Alma 
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Stencel is emphatically a pianist who is growing, and 
growing rapidly. Though only fourteen, she has already 
reached a point to which few pianists attain by the time 
they are forty, and when she is twenty she should be one 
of the greatest pianists in the world. And all that her 
best friends can wish her is that she will then be the same 
charming, unaffected Alma Stencel that she is to-day. 


Faclten Pianoforte School. 

ATURDAY is usually the busiest day at the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, Boston. To the crowd of chil- 
dren who test the enlarged quarters to their utmost on 
Saturday there is added the adult department, the mem- 
bers of which are attracted by the director’s class of in- 
terpretation and the Both classes 
meet in Faelten Hall, the first to be instructed by the 
director, the latter to see a class taught before their eyes. 
The classes in interpretation as conducted by the director 
prove to be of great importance to school and pupils, 


class of observation. 


and as at these occasions not only such works are chosen 
as have already won general recognition as standard 
works, but also such new ones as appeal for a hearing 
and recognition, the work of the Faelten interpretation 
classes is highly interesting from a merely artistic stand- 
point. Among other standard works there were the fol- 
lowing interesting modern compositions in the program 
of the two last Saturdays, March 8 and 15: Floersheim, 
Preludes, op. 9; Parker, Rondino and Ballad; Nikolaiew. 
Etude, Capriccio, “Au Jardin”; Poldini, Concert Studies, 
op. 19. Last Saturday’s class of observation turned out a 
special attraction, as it was conducted in the manner 
of a regular recital. The large audience thoroughly en- 
joyed the children’s playing of the following program: 
Three pieces from Fundamental Reader 

No. 46, G major; No. 5, F and No. 47, E major 

Ruth Gerrish and Winifred Adams. 

Polka from Fundamental Reader, major mode. 


minor, 


Norman Tolar and Vincent Gookin. 
From Miniatures.... Reinhold 
Silhouette, B flat major. 
Gondola Song, A minor 
Papillon, D major. 
Russian Song, D minor 
Marjorie Parker 
From Children’s Carnival...... Beach 
Promenade. 
Secrets 
Pantalon. 
Lloyd del Castillo 
Sonata, C major....... sebbonsodebeweseeeddoesaet Krause 
Robert Gibb. 
Preludio, F major, from Twelve Pieces... Handel 
Minuet, F major, from Twelve Pieces... Handel 
Polonaise, C major, from op. 117...... Heller 
Tarantelle, A minor, from op. 117 Heller 


Mary Pumphrey 
A major...... De Lahaye 


Pieczonka 


Minuet Columbine, 
Tarantelle, A minor...... ee , 
Gladys Copeland 
Three Characteristic Studies from op. 105 
Ruth Rapoport. 


Burgmiller 








The Gwb.coccese : : Templeton Strong 
Impromptu, C sharp minor Site nnenen .. Reinhold 
Ethel Harding. 

Etude, La Cascade.......... ° / peousensenconseces Bendel 
George F. White 
Concerto, D major (first movement)............. Haydn 
William Daly and George F. White 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

ANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER played at the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, on Thursday, March 


13, and with the Philadelphia Orchestra on March 14 and 
15. Her engagements continue without abatement. 


WETZLER ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


N Tuesday evening of last Hermann Hans 
Wetzler gave his second orchestral concert at Car- 
negie Hall. This was the program: 


week 


Geet, “Te DOSE Bee icecccocecsccecceccevsvesvesses Smetana 
Concerto for violin...... iencedeeytusadesypenvebnerens 3eethoven 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Suite in E flat........ jeaumoeettesesenbeee owss Bach 
Orchestrated by H. H. Wetzler. 

Sonata, The Devil's Trill.. ; Tartini 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Prelude, Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg Wagner 


At this concert, much more even than at the previous 
one, did Wetzler show his skill as conductor. He kept 
the balance of orchestral tone carefully graded, worked up 
his climaxes with unerring effect, and his readings showed 
mastery of his forces and musicianly comprehension of the 
works. 

The Bach Suite displayed great cleverness of orches- 
tration. Beyond the task of giving this seldom heard 
composition of Bach publicity—which is in itself a grate- 
ful one—it is surprising to hear how easily the work lends 
itself to modern tone coloring. Throughout this ingen 
ious orchestration Wetzler was conscientiously careful to 
preserve the real Bach-ian character of the work. It was 
played sympathetically and won great applause; so much 
so that the last movement had to be repeated 


In the ‘“Meistersinger” Overture Wetzler chose a 
broad majestic tempo and succeeded in bringing to a 
hearing every theme without losing ensemble effects 
For clarity this reading has not been equaled here in 


years 

Kreisler played wonderfully well. In the Rondo of the 
“oncerto he unloosed a lot of good humor, and 
this Allegro simply swirled along. With the difficult clos 
ing portion of the did effective 
of agility with great results, sacrificing no item of intona- 


Beethoven ( 


Tartini Sonata he tricks 
tion 

Wetzler played the piano accompaniment for the Tar- 
tini number, and conducted a very sympathetic one for 
the Beethoven Concerto. The orchestra was in fine fettle 
There was a large and appreciative audience present 


Lieberman Song Recital. 
ENOR LEO LIEBERMAN’S song recital occurred 
in the E. Presson Miller studios, 601-602 Carnegie 
Hall, last Wednesday afternoon, 
the weather, a large company assembled to hear him. This 


when, notwithstanding 


was the well selected program: 


Adelaide oeceese Beethoven 
Wie Melodien zieht es mir 
Der Neugiecrige 


Brahms 
Schubert 
Der Miller und der Bach Schubert 


Romance (Russian) Arensky 


Als die alte Mutter Dvorak 
Schnell vergessen Tschaikowsky 
Romanza (Mignon)... Thomas 
Oh! Quand je Dors Liszt 
Ma Mie....... Old French 
(Arranged by A. L.) 
J'ai Pleuré en Réve Hie 
Love Me if I Live see Foote 
A Song of Life (dedicated to Mr. Lieberman) Hawley 
A Memory.. Park 
A Morning Song Shelley 


Full of temperament and musical intelligence, Mr. Lie- 
berman sang to present 
His voice is at once powerful and sweet, his enunciation 


in such fashion as enthuse all 


English, German or French, equally good 
He made particular effect with Shelley’s song, the words 
of which are by a talented sixteen year old girl. Haw- 


whether in 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 





KATHERINE 
RUTH 





Has the Honor to Anaouace an Extended Tour of 


HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 








Tour—October to April—New Booking, 


Steinway Piano Used, 








La 


ley’s “Song of Life” was also a distinct hit, and the Rus- 
sian “Romance,” by Arensky, with its minor moodiness, 
received especial attention 

Having 
Tenor Lieberman 
teacher, E Presson Miller, is to be congratulated 


of the technic of 


to distinction, 


singing, 
and his 


excellent control 


on the way 


is 


Peck-Ensworth-Kaltenborn in Whitinsville, Mass. 
ITH F. W. Riesberg as accompanist these singers 
the string Whitinsville, Mass., 
The little town is noted for its musical associa- 
it the best possible talent, and that 


and quartet was in 
recently 
tion, which brings to 


the singers pleased is evident from the following: 


Both Mr. Ensworth and Miss Peck won many friends by their 
singing, and although both are younger than the artists heretofore 
eari at concerts of the association, they proved their title to a 





place among the artis 








ts. Miss Peck’s singing of songs so contrasting 
im manner as the waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
and Nevin’s trifle, “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” a negro dialect piece, 
pleased and surprised her auditors, and she was warmly encored 
Mr. Ensworth possesses a sm th, well modulated voice, which was 
more particularly effective in the robust passages, and he won his 
full share appreciation 
Mr. Ensworth chose two noble songs for his first appearance in 
Lambert’s “Without Thee” and Henrion’s “Le Muleteer de Tarra 
gone,”’ and the change from the passionate love sentiment of the 
first gave no intimation of the singer’s ability to handle effectively 
such a fiery piece as the Spanish song in French words. He was 
perhaps more effective in the latter song, and made a good impres- 


sion. His tones are strong and of excellent quality. Enunciation 
1 ’ 


shading and power in the strong passages formed the most notice- 


able features of his singing 

Miss Peck 
song, which t 
and 


voice is of a sympathetic, 


first sol 


times recently 


succeeded him with her the Gounod waltz 


several in this vicinity, 


Her 
adapted to depict 


as been heard 


the familiar strains awakened many favorable comments 


caressing quality, well 


} 


ng the pleasing sentiment. Her other numbers were Ambrose’s 
“Thou Art Like a Lovely Flower” and Norris’ “I Cannot Help 
Loving Thee,” at the close of which the audience insisted on more, 


a little d 


Nevin, “Mighty Lak’ 
to which the singer 


slect song by 


dy, 


and she responded with 


a Rose,” unpretentious, but pretty in mel 
did full justice 
Mr rth 


prayer for the object 


“Rel 


of his affect 


Morn,” 
m full 


It Is 


mpositi 


a lover's 
or broad 
This the soloist 


Ensw sang Aylward’s ved 


ns, a 


i little of the dramatic 


and serious effects, and n 

delivered effectively, and although one might wish for more careful 

} sing in some parts, it was so pleasing to the people that Mr. 

Ensworth was recalled to sing again. He gave “Loch Lomond,” the 
liar Scotch air of which rang out with its true pathos.—Worces- 


ter Telegram 


De Wienzkowska Pupil Plays in Boston. 

DA MAMPEL, the twelve year old pupil of Madame de 
Wienzkowska, played at a concert given in Boston last 
Tuesday (March 11) by the Misses Preston. These young 
in New York, Boston 
and Washington, and in all three cities have given highly 
Little Miss Mampel played the 
and her suc- 


men have a large social following 


w 


successful entertainments 





Preston concerto given earlier in the season 
cess at that time secured her the Boston engagement 

The Boston Herald, in its report of the Boston concert, 
referred as follows to Miss Mampel: 

“Miss Ida Mampel, 
easily and gracefully two melodies arranged by Paderew- 
ski, and the ‘Rigoletto Fantasie 

The Boston Post in one line said: “Miss Mampel played 


] 


a twelve year old pianist, rendered 


arranged by Liszt.” 


exquisitely 


Georces Cnats.—The Orange Mendelssohn Union, 
Arthur Mees conductor, has engaged Georges Chais to 
sing the baritone parts in its production next month of 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila.” Mr 


Chais has sung the 


role of the High Priest very frequently in his operatic 
career (in Holland, France, New Orleans and Mexico 
City). 
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Wwedinmesday Evening, 
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old opera on the subject of Francesca da 
Rimini has been revived in Rome. 


A* 


66 DARYSATIS”—a rather inviting name for 

Parisian wit—is the new opera which that 
indefatigable composer Camille Saint-Saéns has 
finished. 


Sige unfortunate lunatic Henry Piccolomini, of 

whom we wrote last year, died last week in 
Hanwell Asylum, London. He was the cousin of 
the famous singer Piccolomini—herself said to be 
of Papal blood! Henry was a composer of ballads, 
his real name being Pontet. 


R. FINCK quotes the following interesting 
gossip in last Saturday’s Evening Post: 

“In a Swiss journal Michel Delines relates that 
when Saint-Saéns visited Moscow the first time he 
saw a good deal of Tschaikowsky and Nicolaus 
Rubinstein. One day their talk was about the pan- 
tomimic ballet, and all confessed that they were en- 
amored of it. Forthwith a rehearsal of ‘Pygmalion 
and Galathea’ was proposed; Tschaikowsky was 
Pygmalion, Saint-Saéns Galathea, while Rubinstein 
played the orchestral part on the piano.” 


W E once criticised Miss Janotha for her mistake 

in asserting that Chopin’s birth date was the 
year 1810. This mistake was made in Baker’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians. Of course, the 
Polish pianist was born March 1, 1809. That is a 
fact settled by the supreme authority Niecks. Fetis 
is always the most inexact in matters of this sort. 
We now see by a Chopin program printed in the 
London Musical Standard that Miss Janotha gives 
the real date as February 22, 1809. She is still a 
week too soon, though the year is all right. We 
hope to see this error corrected elsewhere. 


| Napa clerical composer! The World last 
Sunday contained, in part, the following 
cablegram: 

“Vienna, March 5.—Father Hartmann, a Ty- 
rolese monk of the Order of St. Francis, and a con- 
ductor in the Pope’s orchestra in Rome, came to 
Vienna to conduct an oratorio he had composed in 
honor of the founder of his order. 

“Don Perosi’s music was more worldly and 
sounded finely in the concert hall. Father Hart- 
mann’s sacred music, in the true sense of the word, 
should be heard in church only, and electric lights, 
applause, laurel wreaths and bowing were not in 
harmony with it. 

“The public was not enthusiastic, but those who 
know much about music and who had attended the 
rehearsal heard some excellent things in ‘San Fran- 
ciscus,’ and are full of praise for the sweet melodies 
accompanying the concluding words: 

““Franciscus pauper et humilis, coelum dives 
ingreditur hymnis coelestibus honoratur.’ It was 
as if the angels sang to the accompaniment of 
heavenly harps.” 

Somehow or other these harps always sound any- 
thing but celestial when the critics are within hear- 


ing distance. 

7” settle further discussion on the question of 
Mr. Grau’s future plans we quote Mr. 

Reamer’s article from last Sunday’s Sun, which 

may be considered official: 





So much has been said in regard to Mr. Grau’s plans 
at the Metropolitan Opera House that it may be interest- 
ing to repeat the facts of the situation as they have al- 
ready been told here. At the close of the next season 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company’s agreement with the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company will come 





to an end. It will certainly not be renewed on the present 
basis. 

Mr. Grau believes that the stockholders of the com- 
pany that owns the opera house should bear the financial 
responsibility of the regular opera seasons, which seems 
to be an enormous burden to be undertaken by a handful 
of men like the Maurice Grau Opera Company, an or- 
ganization not to be compared in wealth with the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate Company, made up almost 
entirely of millionaires. 

It is not to be doubted that Mr. Grau will make a new 
contract with the directors of this company on some satis- 
factory basis. There is really no risk in assuming the 
financial responsibility of the season at the Metropolitan, 
as that has never resulted in a loss. 

Last year there was no great profit. 
Jean de Reszké alone saved the season from loss. 
year the profits of the eleven week season have been un- 
precedentedly large. So there is no actual risk in the New 
York season whoever be responsible for it. 

This fact will doubtless lead the stockholders to agree 
to Mr. Grau’s terms, or to adopt another course that 
would be just as satisfactory to him and engage him as 
managing director at a salary and a percentage of the 
profits. 

There is no likelihood in any case that Mr. Grau will 
retire. He has discovered the secret of making opera 
profitable. It has been sought for generations and Mr. 
Grau, still a young man, is not likely to forego its advan- 
tages. 

We applaud Mr. Grau’s decision. 
be happy unless in harness. 


The presence of 
This 


He would not 





HE Sun several 

weeks ago printed 
an editorial with the suggestive title of “Art, the 
Mother of the Dollar.” We reprint it in part: 

A novel but extremely interesting view of art, based on 
a very deep and early laid foundation of historic fact, is 
presented by Brooks Adams in the last number of the 
magazine, Municipal Affairs. It is addressed to New York 
particularly, but it may be read profitably by every citizen 
in the Union, in all of which Mr. Adams, as an American 
of more than ordinary intensity, is patriotically interested 

Mr. Adams tells us that we are handicapped in the great 
industrial race through “lagging behind our rivals in the 
domain of art.” l 


MUSIC AND MONEY. 


We are suffering, too, from the wasteful 
ness which art will not tolerate. Why do Americans spend 
$100,000,000 a year to see the great cities of Europe? Mr. 
Adams points his answer to this question by picturing the 
temple of the Acropolis, the “most refined, the most ef 
fective and the cheapest form of advertising ever devised.” 
No investment ever yielded “‘such a large return through 
so long a period.” It is to-day Greece’s best and 
Americans leave some portion of the $100,000,000 afore 
said on its steps every year. The Carthaginians built a 
wasteful and vulgar temple sheathed with gold, and 
Corinth originated the beautiful columns that still bear her 
name. The Carthaginian temple perished, but the columns 
of Corinth still “stand and earn a revenue.” Our 
Washington was laid out upon a specific plan a hundred 
years ago, and at last is becoming one of the most beauti 
ful cities of the earth. It is now the “most fashionable 
winter watering place in America, and 140 or 150 rich 
families might well pay the interest on $100,000,000.” 
“You,” says Mr. Adams, addressing this community, 
“can do far more for New York than Congress has done 
for Washington. You can make her alike a financial and 
artistic capital, and by so doing you will aid our common 


asset, 


own 


country.” 

The Sun adds that such edifices as the Public 
Library, Central Park and the Speedway are “the 
city’s best investments.” We agree to this abso- 
lutely. There exists a deep rooted and popular 
superstition that art and money exclude each other; 
that all great artists hold filthy lucre in lofty dis- 
tain. This is far from facts as revealed by history. 
All artists work at their best when the incentive is 
compounded of gain and glory. And nearly all the 
great composers from Bach to Richard Strauss 
were good business men. Even the unpractical 
Beethoven chaffered with his English publishers 
like an ordinary mortal. Bach was no visionary; 
he could not afford to be with such a large family. 
His recorded transactions with his fellow beings 
prove him to have been a realist. Mozart’s entire 
existence, like Schubert’s, was spent alternately in 
composing and driving bargains, wretched ones, 
for both these men of genius were miserably recom- 
pensed. But they worked hard after money. So 
did Schumann, whose letters are full of the prices 
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he received. And Chopin—the ethereal Chopin— to the opinion that at first Nietzsche took the wit expended uy 








yon it. Kubelik when told of the 
what a shock was his published correspondence to proof, which he had helped to correct, to Basel, affair was surprised, and later bought a box for 
those admirers who fancied that he existed on but that afterward, when Wagner himself made the Paderewski’s recital | the 2 of March. But 
music and moonshine! He was very Hebraic at corrections, they were sent by post. From this- the jokers would not let the lad 1 n peace, and in 
driving bargains with the Hebrew publishers he statement it is clear that Hans Richter had no op- Chicago at the Auditorium A hung up a 
called “pig” and other endearing names in Polish portunity to appropriate one of these sheets, a lithograph of Paderewski in the « tor. Ther 
and French. thing which, considering his intimate relations was another s lent dver 
Haydn was very practical; so was Gluck; and if with Wagner, is not to be thought of. There can _tising for Kub Paderews 
Handel had not been a composer he would have be no doubt of Richter’s bona fides, and he can- The whole aff s to b plor is it lowers in 
been a second Rothschild. He was a born man of not be blamed if his journalistic friend told his own the public estit tl th nviolable dig 
finance, despite his unfortunate ventures. Meyer- newspaper that the fragment of the Wagner bio- nity of Paderews! ic] 1 phrase “ar 
beer and Mendelssohn were both well provided graphy which he reprinted had been given him by tistic temperament”’ n aga in, at 
with this world’s goods. We do not mention the Richter. both artists ar lled | s The tru 
virtuosi, for their one aim was and is money and Karpath then proceeds to tell where and when story is a secret é P id not lose his 
personal exploitation. Richard Wagner was an the fragment of the autobiography appeared. His temper merely becaus saw WUD s name, but 
ideal promoter of impossible schemes, a second information on this point proceeds, among other because of pri I be made pub 
John Law, a blower of bubbles—and a success. sources, from the Paris Temps, which, under the lic some d He take 1 e of 
This is all the more remarkable because the mer- title of ‘““The Mysteries of the Wagner Autobiog- mundane matters as I ffice or program ad 
chandise he dealt in—music—is seldom lucrative. raphy,” reproduces the article of the Signale, and vertising! Someone els for Phe 
But by his business foresight and energy he made adds: “But is M. Karpath sure that he is the only truth is his ( : ely taxed 
Bayreuth a big investment. Many minor com- one who possesses this number of the Vienna pa-_ by the strait s Ame s. Nature rebels 
posers have proved excellent business men. If per? Perhaps it would not be difficult in the Im- at times, and a petty prog ave upset his 
I'schaikowsky—who was a major composer—had perial Library of Vienna to find the number, and __ bala particular : was ation of 
lived long enough he would have enjoyed wealth. who knows if the whole world will have the scru- many sucl 1 hy was allowe 
Rubinstein did, though a man of extravagant hab- ples that do honor to this German journalist?” to see this prog Anyhow there is an at 
its and only too charitable. Liszt was another “Tf I now put asic my scruples,” Karpatl sphere f t st about beating 
money earner. Richard Strauss, still under forty,has writes, “I do so in consequence of the just argu- records and big ( It is not artistic, to say 
made a great name and will probably die rich. Of ment of the editor of Le Temps, M. Michel Delines, the least 
the painters, ancient and modern, from Da Vinci to that the fragment could easily be found in the Im . 
Rubens, van Dyck to Whistler, Lenbach, Franz perial Library.” It appeared, then, February 18, 
Stuck, John Sargent, a volume might be written. 1883, in the Neue Wiener Tagblatt, under the head- 7 HE Allegem VM itely published 
Considered merely as men of successful business ing “From Richard Wagner’s Autobiography,” le | I e extracts from 
careers they are interesting studies. and is introduced with the remark: “We are in a Wagner’s correspo1 e with his old friend Fried 
Music and money are as closely linked as money position to publish a highly interesting fragment 1 h von Feustel, 1 re sighs uttered by 
and modern life. Balzac saw this, and made Money from the second volume of this hitherto inaccessible the master during the f his life’s work, the 
the hero of his “Human Comedy” and its fifty work of the master. We take the opportunity of Bayreut stivals 
volumes. Put money in thy purse, musician! stating that no reprint is permitted, even with a WAGNER'S LETTERS 876 al 1882 
inniiaietinangeet statement of the source from which it is made, and TO FEUSTEL. LI sighs were 
| sons KARPATH, whose communication that we do not permit any quotation of passages Ce t st, by 
to the Signale, of Leipsic, respecting the auto- from it.” the negotiations wished 
biography of Richard Wagner was lately mentioned Karpath, after saying that the Wagner family attract to Ba il 
in these columns, now sends to the same journal would be justified under the copyright laws in lifficulties res 7 SuIN t 167% 
another communication on the same_ subject. prosecuting any second reprinter of their family With rega s, W te 
Since the publication of property, adds, in the interest of the Vienna paper 1572: © he artists \ s ure 
A WAGNER AUTO- of the former article mentioned, of which he is at present the music inde1 ified ag ve no p 
BIOGRAPHY AGAIN. Karpath has received critic, that the editor of the journal had no share WI! does 1 ( ( nd honor, | 
many letters from all in the first unauthorized reprint. Cave nin W eis. O! s would come t 
quarters, partly to supplement his information, Hans Richter was pained by Karpath’s com- lor wages, n go 1 they do me! 
partly to correct it in details. He repeats, however, munication to the Signale; he feared he might be = h a being l nevi tis de- 
that his authority respecting everything that con- accused of some indiscretion, as it was one of his ‘man Is.” 
cerns the house of Wahnfried had first hand infor- journalistic friends who mentioned Richter in con- November 21, 1872, Bas t] who 
mation, although in the course of years some nection with the affair. Karpath charitably an- uld have saved m« est t ngs ( 
details may have escaped his memory. The main swers that his late colleague, who is dead for some Rhine I w g £ the rs 
facts, however, are as stated. years, sinned from overzeal, not from any malice, shown me for a Chris S presi 
It was pointed out to Karpath by a reader of the and adds that before he heard of Richter’s annoy- October 7, 1876, Sorrent he King (Ludwig 
Signale that in the life of Nietzsche by Elizabeth ance he communicated all the details of the circum-_ II.) has writtet bly to Vienr He exhorts 
Férster-Nietzsche mention is made of Wagner’s stances to Siegfried Wagner, as an act of loyalty me to persevet which he will 
Autobiography, and on the twentieth page of the to one whom he esteems as highly as Hans Richter. postpone everything 
second volume occurs the following passage: Karpath in his article stated that three copies of January 23, 1876, R sh 1 what 
“Fritz was entrusted by the master with much more the autobiography had been printed Nietzsche's I ca , an myseil fed well as 
weighty matters than buying Christmas presents. biography speaks of twelve copies. In fact, both mpelled, to close my pub tis reer. Hence 
Wagner was then writing on his self-biography, are wrong; the number printed was ten, and they the duty of caring st pa r mv familv’s 
which as manuscript was to be printed in twelve are all at present at Bayreuth. velfare, which I have hitherto s ficed, alone r 
copies. The whole affair was confidentially placed — ~ mains.” 
in my brother’s hands, who negotiated for the print- [? seems as if the outcome of a private bet made November 29, 1876, Rome [ 1 the word 
ing in Basel. At first Fritz read all the proof, but among some well-known musical people a ‘bankrupt’ it was to chara position 
gradually Wagner found that he was asking toO month ago will have a tragic-humorous final for I do not hesitate to declars self and mv en 
much from him, and took care of the proof him- The wager was that Kubelik would draw bigger tire enterprise perfectly banl On the other 
self. Both before and after the change, the perusal houses in Chicago than Paderews! He did not, hand, I would lil to be ] f this decla 
of the manuscript and the printed pages was per- though they were big enough ration that my property situated in Bayreuth, as 
mitted to my brother.” Hence it results from this PADEREWSKI to satisfy his manager, Daniel well as my s of course devoted to payment 
authentic remark that it was not Hans Richter, but ys, Frohman. Now comes the of these debts: I beg you to let there be no doubt o1 
Friedr. Nietzsche who arranged the printing, and KUBELIK. news from Cleveland that Pade- this point.” 
Karpath’s informant also erred in naming Lucerne rewski refused on Wednesday May 13, 1877, I 1 Should this be a failure 
instead of Basel as the place of the printing of the night to complete his recital because Kubelik’s I am resolved tl for Amer 
manuscript. A private letter from Hans Richter name was advertised on the program. On it being ica, and thet fet sale my Bayreuth real 
to Karpath denies that he had anything to do with proved to him that his own name likewise ap- estate, to go wv whol ross t sea 
forwarding the separate sheets to the printing peared in a previous Kubelik program the pianist and never again return to Germany.” 


house. This must, as Richter remarks, have been was appeased and finished the program. Mav 28 1877 
i ’ ‘ 
done by another confidential agent, as it is unlikely 


\ despairing 


It is only natural that the incident should be would sacrifice all his property, 1 


tter Wagner 


tt be still bank- 


that they could be sent by post. Karpath inclines seized by the American press and columns of facile rupt in London, where his enterprise failed from 
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bad arrangements, bringing much applause but 
small returns. 

June 10, 1877, Ems.—Wagner proposes to his 
friend to pay a large sum of his own and his wife’s 
property to satisfy his creditors at Bayreuth. 

June 11, 1877, Ems.—Bad news from London. 
“When—when shall I ever, after such a long period, 
hear anything comforting?” 

June 14, Ems.—“Yes, yes. Nothing done, noth- 
ing fixed. This is my recuperation! Well, as God 
wills.” 

July 2, Ems—‘“Every move backward or for- 
ward on the chessboard of this life brings us 
trouble, which comes probably from the fact that 
most men are so common.” (Feustel relates that 
schemers with whom Wagner came in contact took 
advantage of his confiding nature, in spite of all 
Feustel’s warnings. When King Ludwig declared 
himself ready to make good the deficit, which he 
did by Feustel’s advice, Wagner wrote to the latter 
a letter of thanks for the patience, prudence and 
energy which led to such success.) “The gain of it 
all is that I now can with equanimity turn to new 
work.” 

January 17, Palermo.—“When I review the rela- 
tion of the world to me for the last ten years, I con- 
fess that the balance of my gratitude lies solely and 
wholly on the side of the friends then won, and the 
name Bayreuth names the dearest thing that has 
been allotted to me and my family.” 





FE RNST SCHUCH celebrated last Sunday, March 

16, his thirtieth anniversary as conductor of 
the orchestra at Dresden. Mu- 
sicians and prominent persons from all parts of 


Court Theatre 


Germany sent congratulations. 





New York State M. T. A. June 24-26. 


HATRMAN H. W. GREENE, of the program com- 
mittee, reports gratifying progress in arranging the 
program for this annual convention and festival of music 
of this State. The co-operation of various prom- 
inent soloists is assured, others are to be invited, a festival 
chorus of is rehearsing Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” the 
two choral societies of Poughkeepsie are preparing their 
is general activity all along the line. 


teachers 
100 


programs, and there 
committee meeting is scheduled for 


President Louis Arthur Russell also 


Another program 
this Friday evening 
illing an executive committee meeting for that evening. 


Hartmann, 


of 


Vienna 


Father 
marked 


the oratorio 


performed at 


Francis,” 
with suc- 
The last rehearsal, however, presented a more in- 
teresting spectacle than the public performance. The audi- 
ice consisted of the clergy and members of religious 
Father Hartmann had invited all the members of 
s order, and the lower boxes contained half a hundred 
In the orchestral seats 
conspicuously, 
with sky blue 
In the first row of boxes were prelates and canons; 


order 


Franciscans in their brown robes. 
were Benedictines, Redemptorists and, 


Premonstratensians in their white robes 
scarfs 

the second pri cocked hats were mingled with ladies’ 
The composer wore the robe of his order, and con- 


The work 


well written, but without much interest from a musical 


hats. 


ducted with remarkable energy and precision. 


point of view. 


eS €& 


Years ago there was a clerical audience at a rehearsal in 
Rome \ French opera bouffe troupe had invaded the 
Eternal City, but the censor forbade the performance. The 

nager appealed to Cardinal Antonelli, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, and said that to prove how innocent the en- 
tertainment was he would be glad to see the Cardinal and 


s reverend brethren at the dress rehearsal. A large 
idience came to see the production of “La Timbale 
d’Argent” or some other Offenbachian piece, and seemed 
to enjoy it very much. They laughed and smiled decor- 
usly, nudged each other and very nearly applauded. The 
nanager thought his fortune was made. Next day, how- 
ever, he received an official communication to the effect 
that while it might be all right to play such a work be- 


fore a select gathering of venerable fathers of the Church 
who had long withdrawn from the frivolities of the world, 
yet it could not be given before a mixed crowd of light 
minded laymen. So the poor manager and his troupe had 
to walk to Naples. 











A Sonnet By CAMPANELLA. 


The people is a beast of muddy brain 
That knows not its own strength, and therefore stands 
Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein; 
One kick would be enough to break the chain. 
But the beast fears, and what the child demands 
It does; nor its own terror understands, 
Confused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 
Most wonderful! With its own hand it ties 
And gags itself—gives itself death and war 
For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 
Its own are all things between earth and heaven; 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 
To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 
(Translated by John Addington Symonds.) 


A Nore oN SoME MusicaL ANARCHS. 
HAT heroic delver in things improbable, Cesare 
Lombroso, has just published “Nuovi Studii 
sul Genio,” a sequel to his celebrated treatise in the 
sublime and the ridiculous, “The Man of Genius.” 
These new studies sent me back to the first book, 
with its fascinating gossip, its wealth of table 
d’hotage, its smile catching theories. I also re-read 
on a rainy afternoon “The Anarchists” by the same 
Italian, with its just motto: “A hundred fanatics 
are found to support a theological or metaphysical 
statement, but not one for a geometric theorem.” 
It may not be denied that Lombroso—who in- 
vented Max Nordau as a joke—has worked in futile 
veins. His conclusions are often rash; indeed, his 
whole philosophy of Degeneration and Madness has 
a literary color rather than a sound scientific basis. 
But he has contrived to throw up many fertile ideas; 
and secretly the intelligent reading world likes to 
believe that its writers, artists, composers, are more 
or less crazy. Hence the neat little formula of 
artistic Mattoids, gifted men whose brains are tinged 
with insanity. Hazlitt, in one of his clear, strongly 
fibred essays, disposed of this very idea a century 
back, and with words of stinging scorn. 

[ had the rare pleasure of conversing some weeks 
ago with John Graham Brooks, the distinguished 
thinker and lecturer on social science. By an easy 
modulation we reached the key of anarchy, musical 
anarchy, and Mr. Brooks had some pertinent things 
to say. I recalled to his memory the story of Bee- 
thoven refusing to uncover in the presence of roy- 
alty, though his companion, Goethe, doffed his hat. 
Theoretically I admire Beethoven’s independence, 
yet there is no denying that the great poet was the 
politer of the two, and doubtless a pleasanter man 
to consort with. The mystic William Tell and his 
contempt for Gessler’s hat was translated into action 
by the composer. 

Have not all great composers been anarchs— 
from Bach to Strauss? At first blush the hard plod- 
ding Johann Sebastian of the “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord” seems a doubtful figure to drape with the 
black flag of revolt. He planted a forest of chil- 
dren, he worked early and late, and he played the 
organ in church of Sundays; but he was a musical 
revolutionist nevertheless. His music proves it. 
And he quarreled with his surroundings like any 
good Social Democrat. He even went out for a 
drink during a prosy sermon, and came near being 
discharged for returning late. If Lombroso were 
cognizant of this suspicious fact he might build a 
terrifying structure of theories, with all sorts of in- 
ferential subcellars. However, it is Bach’s music 


that still remains revolutionary. 


Mozart and Gluck depended too much on aristo- 
cratic patronage to play the role of Solitaries. But 
many tales are related of their refusal to lick the 
boots of the rich, to curve the spine of the suppliant. 
Both were by nature pliant men, and both occasion- 
ally arose to the situation and snubbed their pa- 
trons outrageously. Handel! A fighter, a born 
revolutionist, a hater of rulers. John Runciman— 
himself an anarchistic critic—calls Handel the most 


magnificent man that ever lived. He was cer- 
tainly the most virile among musicians. Not 
having Beethoven’s peasant ancestry, his con- 
tempt for rank and its entailed snobberies was 
all the more remarkable. And his music is 
like a blow from a muscular fist. Haydn 
need not be considered. He was henpecked, 


and for the same reason as was Socrates. The 
Croatian composer’s wife told some strange stories 
of that merry little blade, her chamber music hus- 
band. As I don’t class Mendelssohn among the 
great composers, he need not be discussed. His 
music was Bach watered for general consumption. 
Schubert was an anarch all his short life. He is 
said to have loved an Esterhazy girl, and then he 
turned sour-bellied. He drank “far more than was 
good for him,” as J. F. R. would say, and he put on 
paper the loveliest melodies the world has ever 
heard. Beethoven was the supreme anarch of art— 
I shall discuss the poets and painters some day— 
and put into daily practice the radicalism of his 
music. 

3ecause of its opportunities for a soul expansion 
music has ever attracted the strong, free sons of 
earth. The most profound truths, the most blas- 
phemous things, the most horribly obscene ideas, 
may be incorporated within the walls of a sym- 
phony and the police none the wiser. Suppose that 
professional sniffer of artistic—and inartistic—gar- 
bage, St. Anthony the Stocky, really knew what 
arrant doctrines Tschaikowsky preached! It is its 
freedom from the meddlesome hand of the censor 
that makes of music a playground for great free 
souls. Richard Wagner in “Siegfried,” and under 
the long noses of royalty, preaches anarchy, puts 
into tone, words, gestures, lath, plaster, paint and 
canvas an allegory of humanity liberated from the 
convention of authority, from that Old Man of the 


” 


Mountain, the Government. 

To retrace my tracks I need only adduce the 
names of Schumann, another revolutionist like Cho- 
pin in the psychic sphere; Liszt, bitten by the So- 
cialistic theories of Saint-Simon, a rank hater of 
conventions in art, though in life a silken courtier; 
Brahms, a Social Democrat and free thinker, and 
the Russian buried 
bombs in his work than ever Chopin with his can 
non among or Bakonin with his terrible 
beard of a Nihilist. Ten years ago in these columns 
Mr. Ashton-Ellis’ interesting “1849,” 
with its fallacious denial of Wagner’s revolutionary 


Tschaikowsky, who more 


roses 
I reviewed 
behavior. Wagner may not have shouldered a 
musket during the Dresden uprising, but he was, 
with Michael Bakonin, its prime inspirer. His very 
ringing of the church bells during the row is a 
symbol of his attitude. 

Wagner is a sound; he will be remembered as a 
maker of tone, not for his various prose preach- 
ments. Thanks to Ernest Newman, Richard Wag- 
ner has been “placed.” He was not a- philosopher, 
nor yet a great poet; and he is the Joseph Proudhon 
of composers—his music is anarchy itself, coldly 
deliberate like the sad and logical music we find in 
the great Frenchman’s “Philosophy of Misery” [a 
sub-title, by the way]. 

I have left Berlioz and Strauss for the last. As 
Strauss is a living issue, the only one—Dvorak, 
Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Goldmark and the neo-Russians 
are only rewriting musical history—it is best that 
his theme be separately considered. I have writ- 
ten so much of Strauss that it is beginning to be an 
obsession, as was the parrot in Flaubert’s “Un 





























Cceur Simple”—and that is not well. Sufficient to 
add that as in politics he is a Social Democrat so in 
and memorial art he is the anarch of 
anarchs. Not being as big a fellow in theme mak- 
ing as Beethoven, he far transcends Beethoven in 
His very scheme of harmoni- 


his vast 


harmonic originality. 
zation is, according to the doctors of the law, a sign 
of insanity, of a soul insurgent. Perhaps. But 
then, as Cesare Lombroso and his disciple, Simon 
Max Nordau—the latter-day Bouvard and Pecu- 
chet of psycho-physiology—declare that genius and 
madness are inseparably bound by a Siamese liga- 
ture. 

It is fanaticism that has given the world its artis- 
tic beauty, those dreams that overflow into our life, 
as Arthur Symons so finely said of Gerard de Ner- 
val. And the most incomplete and unconvincing 
chapter of the Lombroso book is that devoted to 
sane men of genius. There are no sane men of 
genius. 

eS = 

Did you ever read John Addington Symonds’ 
last prayer, so full of melancholy iron chords: 

“Life of the Universe, God, everlasting Law, from 
which no soul can flinch, soon must I come back to 
you, bruised, maimed, afflicted, to my sense of 
My hope is that you made me thus, and 
Blind 


dwarfdom. 
that I play a pari in the unknown drama. 
and stupid, like a cockchafer, I have buzzed in 
Brain and heart, with all their light 
Yet have I striven in 


crepuscule, 
and heat in me, inefficient. 
my gross way. And, after all, a man may be tested 
by strife, even though he feels at life’s ending that 
strife is only one line, and not the finest line, of 
action.” 


== = 


“One day,” said Turgenev in those notorious 
“Reminiscences” which were so ill received by Dau- 
det and others, “we were discussing German poetry 
in his presence. Victor Hugo, who did not like 
others to monopolize the talk when he was by, in- 
terrupted me with a disquisition upon Goethe. ‘His 
best work,’ he remarked in an Olympian tone, ‘is 
Wallenstein.” ‘Pardon me, cher maitre, Wallenstein 
is not Goethe’s, but Schiller’s.’ ‘No matter; I have 
read neither of these authors, but I understand their 
spirit better than those who know them by heart.’ 
What could I reply?” 
= = 

The fire in the wigroom at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the la performance to Prince 
Henry must have given the authorities an anxious 
moment, says Mr. Betts in the London Daily News. 
In the far-off days, before oil and candles had been 
superseded by gas ‘and electric lamps, such acci- 
dents were more frequent, although they rarely were 
One of the most curious, perhaps, 


ga 


very serious. 
was the experience of Madame Patti, who when 
several years ago, at the old Paris Opera House, she 
was lying on a grassy bank in the Walpurgis scene 
of “Faust” (a scene almost always omitted in Eng- 
land), suddenly found her blond wig of Marguerite 
in flames. A grimy stage hand promptly rushed 
from the wings and clawed the wig off, so that 
Madame Patti was none the worse, except that she 
was obliged to finish the opera in her own black 
hair. 
SE <= 

That profound thinker and accomplished writer, 
Remy de Gourmont, is now the editor of Revue de 
Nouveau Siécle, a monthly published in Paris. It is 
full of clever things, and I pick out at random one 
of the editor’s “Insinuations.” Dialogue: “Dieu— 
Qui t’a fait homme? L’Homme t’a fait 
Dieu?” Which is Voltairian in its brilliant imperti- 
nence. 





Qui 


= <= 
In the feminine news columns of the Evening Sun 

I found this: 
“The matinee girls are mourning because their 
beloved Paddy of the Piano has lost all his lean- 





and-hungry-genius-in-a-garret look. ‘Positively he 
looks smug, prosperous, almost bourgeois, now,’ 
complained one of the noble army of adorers the 
other day. ‘His cheeks are round, his eyes bright, 
his once ethereal figure even has acquired some 
avoirdupois. He’s no longer all spirit; there’s a 
hint of body, and it’s a good substantial hint, too, 
let me tell you. Of course, his aura is still the same 
—his hair, with which he might wax as fat as an 
alderman and still be different from all other men— 
but I miss his hungry look. It was sad to think of 
Paddy not having enough to eat, but it was infinitely 
more artistic than to have him look well fed.’ ” 

But he 


He is more muscular, more 


Paderewski fat is Paderewski impossible. 
isn’t fat; far from it. 
pugnacious, than he ever was; and, as Raoul Mar- 
tinez truly says, he exerts the same magnetic influ- 
ence over women, though he is far from being the 
Paderewski of 1892. Another generation shall have 
arisen before the spell is shattered. Perhaps the 
man is born who will put Paddy to “sleep” artistic- 
ally, as they say in refined boxing circles. 


= <= 


Here is the third and last of Philip Hale’s prose 
nocturnes. It sounds more intimate music than the 
other two: 

“The doctor told him that his wife could not live 


long. She might last a month, perhaps till summer. 











Max BErersoumM. 


She would not suffer much, nor would her last days 
be unpleasant to the household, for her disease was 
not disagreeable to eye or nose. 

“In the night watches he tried to accustom him- 
He was emo- 
At the same 


self to the thought of the funeral. 
tional and he was fond of his wife. 
time he was shy, and he did not wish to be spectac- 
ular on a solemn occasion. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for him to stay in the dining room or the kitchen 
during the service. Then he would not be seen in 
tears, he would not be tempted to hysterical laugh- 
ter by some slip of the clergyman. 

“What should he do after she had left him? The 
flat was comfortable and he did not wish to move. 
Perhaps he might persuade a bachelor friend to 
keep house with him. They might be robbed by 
the housekeeper or the combined tradesmen, and 
did he know anyone who could bear the test of in- 
timacy? Ferguson was a good fellow, but he was 
distinctly gregarious, and would insist on troops of 
friends. Tupperman was fussy about his eating. 
Switcher was a lusher. 

“He might marry again, for he was not over 
forty years, and he had reason to believe that 
women were not indifferent to him, especially when 
he exerted himself to be agreeable. Whom should 
he marry? Bessie was growing fat; Jenny was care- 
less about her dress; Louise was dictatorial; Kate 
was given to gush; Helen was eaten up with social 
ambition—he went through the list. 

“He might visit the town of his youth. May had 








never married, and she used to be pretty, sweet, de 
She was about his age. 
was now thin, her face blotched; perhaps her curves 


sirable. Perhaps her hair 
were now lines of a stuffed bag. 

“He left his bed and crept to the door of his wife’s 
She was breathing quietly and regular- 
Only a fort- 


chamber. 
ly. Perhaps the doctor was mistaken. 
night ago one of the patients at the hospital died. 
The doctor had treated him for typhoid fever; but 
at the autopsy they found the cause was abscess of 


the 


liver.” 
Se = 

Ihe Chicago Tribune printed this study in abso- 
lute pitch. It is entitled “Vibrations”: 

Amid the angry surges the gallant ship pitched 
and tossed, now burying its nose in the waves and 
anon standing on end, while the breeze whistled 
hoarsely through the rigging and the spray mingled 
with the smoke from the immense funnels. 

legs 
asked the Intensely Practical Passenger, bundled to 


“Have you got your sea on?” smilingly 
the neck in thick wraps. 

“No!” haughtily replied the Intensely Sensitive 
Passenger. ‘My legs are tuned to F sharp!” 
And th 


through the rigging. 


hoarsely 


e wind continued to whistle 
= <= 

The picture which I found in the Sunday Tribune 

is a fair likeness of Max Beerbohm, the brilliant 

dramatic critic and prose master [a better word 


than “prose writer’] of the London Saturday Re- 


vec Mr. Beerbohm’s brother is, as you may 
know, the actor-manager Beerbohm Tree, who will 
visit America next season with Stephen Phillips’ 


“Ulysses,” the poetic play which is now the talk of 


London. I expect a wonderful and witty play from 


Max Beerbohm some day. 
J << 
Lillian Blauvelt and Clara Butt were recently 


singing together at a London concert. Madame 


Blauvelt’s husband was in the audience and ob- 


je ted to the encores which persistently greeted his 
When he thought 


wife’s songs. that the applause 


had gone far enough he called out “hush!” in a sub- 
} 


dued tone which might readily have been mistaken 


for a hiss. 


lurning to Madame Butt, Madame Blauvelt 
asked: “What would you do with a husband who 
hissed you in public?” 

“I’d knock him down,” promptly replied the 


famous contralto; and anyone who has ever con- 
templated her 6 feet and more of stature will under- 
stand that she would be quite able to make good 


her word. 
= <= 

Here is an idea for comic opera. I commend it 
to Harry Billionaire Smith, the other end of the 
sketch of the well-known lightning change artists, 
De Koven and Smith: 

“Skeleton weddings were customary in Southern 
Mexico until four years ago, when they were pro- 
hibited by the sheriff or magistrate (Jefe Politico). 


These weddings took place on All Souls’ Day, the 


day of prayer for departed souls, or rather began 


then, and usually lasted a week. Oaxaca was a 
great place for these gruesome performances. A 
woman’s skeleton was dressed up as a bride, with 


the skull showing; the bridegroom was placed at 


the altar rails beside her, in full wedding attire, and 
] skeletons, dressed 


they were accompanied by other 


as Indians or monks. The idea was that ‘in the 
midst of life we are in death,’ and the populace 
prayed all round these weird figures, and in some 
of the churches food and sweets were brought for 
the skeletons. It was a great occasion, when every- 


| 
4 


one called on everyone else, drank wine and ate 


cakes.” 
= <= 
It is ever gratifying to find out that some other 
fellow agrees with you in your critical likes 
dislikes. The clever writer who masks his identity 
behind the signature of “R. Arpeggio” in the Lon- 


and 
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don Musical Standard had this to say of Edward A. 
MacDowell in a recent issue: 

“We do not know very much of E. A. MacDow- 
ell’s music. The only large composition of his I 
have heard is the D minor which 
Madame Carrefio played at the Crystal Palace a 
I liked that much, both for its 


Concerto in 
couple of years ago. 
intrinsic musical merits and for its originality of 
form. Of course, we have never heard it since. 
Some of MacDowell’s songs are also known in 
London, but the ordinary amateur here wonders 
why MacDowell has such a reputation in America. 
Therefore, I wish to thank Miss Lucie Mawson for 
introducing the composer’s ‘Sonata Tragica,’ a 
late work, to the English public. Although it is a 
stereotype of a certain class of critic to say that he 
cannot judge a work by a first hearing, I must avail 
myself of the cliché in this case. We had no ana- 
lytical programs, and no copies of the score, as far 
as 1 know, are to be bought in London. My opin- 
ions are therefore given for what they are worth as 


* * * Tt is strange that I 


first 
should have written last week on the need for new 


lmpressions., 


piano compositions, in which the frippery of the 
virtuoso would not destroy the musical value, and 
here within a few days I am given a composition of 
the type 1 had in mind. There is absolutely no 
compromise with the virtuoso in this ‘Sonata 
Tragica.’ It is music. In the first place, I was 
struck by the coherence, as mood pictures, of its 
I do not merely refer to the fact that 


movements. 
a principal subject of the first movement is used 
again in the last, but to a coherence on the poetic 
side. There is here no tiresome contrast for con- 
trast’s sake; but each movement is a chapter of 
psychology. the work is; elementally 
tragic, but not flabby or sentimental or morbid. 


Gloomy 


The opening Largo maestoso knells the tragedy 

I > S dD / 
and then merges into an Allegro risoluto—may we 
the strong? 


not say the facing of tragedy by 
This mood is emphasized in the next movement, a 
Molto Allegro vivace. Then we have the tragedy 
again, more solemn, on a higher reflective plane— 
become, perhaps, a valuable asset in mental devel- 
opment—in the Largo con maesta. And this pre- 
pares us for the final Allegro eroico, a triumphant 
and, at times, beautiful arising from the ashes of 
despair. The piano, as with César Franck, is treat- 
ed orchestrally. Sometimes I could have wished the 
work had been scored for orchestra, for I felt that 
much of the melodic detail would have come out 
clearer in the orchestra. It is difficult and almost 
impossible to obtain the suitable variety of tone 
color on the piano—perhaps Busoni might achieve 
it. MacDowell has a fine sense of harmony—may 
I say of the melody of harmony?—but he is also 
gifted with thematic invention. The first movement 
struck me as a trifle empty in this respect, but a sec- 
ond hearing would probably discover hidden beau- 
ties. ‘Lhe third movement is stronger, and the final 
Allegro is the climax. The music is big, strong 
I hope the ‘Sonata Tragica’ will be often 
Miss Lucie Mawson played it 


and sane. 
London. 


She is a pianist of robust technic, but I 


heard in 
very well 
fancy she was rather too straightforward in her 
reading.” 


—— 


a 
rN 


Miss Mawson is a Philadelphian, receiving her 
earlier instruction from Albert Ross Parsons in this 


city. Later she went to Karl Klindworth, in Ber- 


lin. Her brother is Harry P. Mawson, the play- 


wright, and well known in the theatrical world. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


Founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. Chartered in 1891 by special act of Congress. 


Artistic Faculty, com 
sisting of 





{ RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
] ADELE MARGULIES, 


Henry K. Hadley’s recital of original composi- 
tions in Mendelssohn Hall last week would have 
been more interesting if not so long spun out. Two 
dozen songs and a sonata for violin and piano is a 
case of Too Much Hadley—I hope he will overlook 
this doubtful joke! However, some of the songs, 
such as “Ich trauemte von einem Koenigskind” 
and “Der Schmetterling ist die Rose verliebt,” 
proved charming. Hadley betrays such ease in 
composing that he can, conjurer like, shake a so- 
nata out of his sleeve before breakfast. The sonata 
which he played with Mr. Kreisler was very Grieg- 


ish. I suspect the whole affair was a chance to 
give an airing to certain songs of whose merits he 
was doubtful. Now he knows. Criticism never 


yet hurt anyone, and Mr. Hadley always comes up 
smiling after the severest knock-out. 
Ss <& 


Lloyd Rand, who made such a successful début 
at a Young People’s Symphony concert in Carnegie 
Hall last Saturday afternoon, is a young American 
who has been studying abroad. His voice is a 
robust, sweet tenor. He has presence, he has tem- 
perament, and he sang Sigmund’s Song of Spring 
from “Die Walkie” with much taste, musical phras- 


ing and excellent enunciation. Madame Blauvelt 


gave “Dich Theure Halle” and “Elsa’s Dream” 
with beauty of tone and dramatic delivery. 
Zs <S 
Dr. William Mason tells me that one of the 


brothers Rakemann first played here somewhere 
about the years 1847-8 some of the Alkan studies. 
This apropos of my remark that Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell first introduced Alkan’s music to New 
York. I meant, of course, lately. The first pianist 
I recall who played this music was the late Charles 
H. Jarvis, of Philadelphia, who introduced Alkan 
in his recitals in 1872, perhaps earlier, as Mr. Jarvis 


was noted for his eclecticism. 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION. 


Poetic Idea of Richard Strauss’ Symphonic Poem Trans- 
lated from the German by Hans Schneider, 


'’ the dimly lighted chamber 
Lies the sufferer on his sick bed, 
Where, with death despairing, 
Hopeless battle he is giving. 
And the lonely ticking of the wall clock 
Makes the stillness yet more gruesome, 
Like presentiment of death’s approaching victory. 


See—the sufferer’s face is beaming, 
Lighting up with smiles of joy in sadness, 
Dreaming near life’s waning border 

Of the golden days of tender childhood. 


But not long lasts rest and slumber, 

And the soothing dreams of childhood 

Flee before death’s fearful onslaught. 

Cruel, merciless, renewed and furious— 

Life’s desire, longing for the joy of living, 
Fights with death’s desire of destroying, 
Gripping tighter, coming closer, 

Like the night steals over sunny meadows, 
When the cold and icy mist of poison 

Chills the joyful little flowerets— 

Tell me, whose shall be the victory? 

But once more is death outrivaled 

And relief and quietness return again, 

And, exhausted from the fearful struggle, 
Sinks the sufferer into restless slumber, 

Seeing in his fev’rish and phantastic dreaming 
Visions of his life, its blessings and its sufferings, 
Passing by his mind—a last farewell. 


First, the rosy dawn of childhood; 
Then, the games and reckless daring 
Of his youth’s unbalanced power, 


’Till the man is ready for life’s serious combat, 
For the fiery fight with fellow beings— 

Oh, how glorious is the world before him! 
See the goal from mountain heights, 

Shining like a golden idol, 

Promising of wealth, of richest blessings! 
And what youth once seen with longing glances, 
Only more sublime it is to man’s desire; 

And, with fev’rish, never resting longing, 
Does he start and try and fight; 

Climbing higher, higher—onward. 

Oh, to reach that shining goal of promise! 
Cold and fiendish with sardonic smiling 

Looks the world upon his ardent efforts, 

And whenever he has gained a foothold 
Barrier after barrier does it raise before him, 
Thunders halt to him and chills his fiery spirit. 


“Onward, warrior; ever onward, higher; 

Turn the barriers into steps to higher aim,” 
Sounds within the passionate war cry, 

And anew he seeks and strives and climbs, 
And whatever he has cherished 

With his heart’s sincerest longing, 

Onward does it drive him in the agony of death’s last hour, 
Makes him raise his hands and burning glances 
To the shining idol, never to possess it. 
Clearer, brighter does it seem to glisten, 
Warmer fall to heart its shining greetings— 
Never, though his mind will grasp it, 

Never can he all exhaust it. 

Longing, longing, feverish forever, 

Through the space of life’s eternal suffering 
Sounds this quivering note of endless longing 


Stop—the last beat sounds, 

And death, with cruel, iron hammer, 

Breaks the corpse into and spreading 

O’er feverish eyes the soothing shades of night. 


What in life he always longed for, 
Now it sounds to him in mighty tones from heaven— 
World redemption, world transfiguration. 


COMMUNICATED. 


New York, March 12, 1902 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

I just desire to call your attention to something I have 
witnessed in this country and which I thought very ridicu- 
lous. On Thursday night I went to the concert of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and, after hearing one or two 
my opinion coincides with the 
editorial in But I have something to add: 
Why did the (!) 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his musical career 
in this country? Is he such a prominent artist to do 
that? Who ever heard of him out of the city? Is he an 
Ysaye or a Sarasate to do that? Don’t you think that 
very ridiculous? 

Has he really been the concertmaster of the opera since 
the time published in all the papers? I think that is a 
Have not Mr. Smith and Bremmer been 
concertmasters there, too? 

I wish you would answer me why it is that every time 
Kubelik “has played (!) the Concerto in D major by 
Paganini,” as advertised, he has not done so. He only 
played the first movement. I never heard the adagio and 
the rondo of this concerto played by him. Isn’t it funny, 
after all?—the critics thought he played the whole work 

Very truly yours, 


numbers, left disgusted; 
the Sun. 
“concertmaster of the opera since 1892’ 


misstatement, 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 

, ewer FRANKO, since he has been concert- 

master, has not figured as a soloist for the 
reason that he has simply had no time nor oppor- 
tunity to be one, but he has been concertmaster on 
many occasions before he was the concertmaster at 
the opera. As to the D major Concerto of Paga- 
nini, it is probable that the critics here know all 
about it. If they did not choose to discuss the 
question in their criticisms, it is due to the fact that 
they were not exceedingly impressed with Kubelik’s 
musical value, and after the first criticisms the mat- 
ter became indifferent to them. The critics are not 
much impressed with artists who are merely 


very 
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technical and digital experts. What they want is 
music, and Kubelik does not give them any music. 
He is merely a fiddle phenomenon. The papers 
state that he has made $100,000, and that is just 
exactly the trouble with us in this country. We 
want sensationalism and pyrotechnics and all kinds 
of fads, and then we will pay for them; but legiti- 
mate music is at a discount, because the nation has 
not been sufficiently educated. It is too young. 
After a while, when we have gone through the 
Sturm und Drang, we will learn the serious aspect 
of music. It is, therefore, one of the wonders of 
journalism that a paper like this has managed to 
exist and to become so extensive and powerful—an- 
other evidence that we are growing, and that in 
course of time, through the influence of a paper like 
this, the serious diffusing of music will be properly 
considered. We are very much obliged to the 
writer for the above letter. 


SOUSA’S GREAT TOUR. 


OUSA and his band are completing a tour whick, from 

all points of view, has proved equal to any they have 

ever undertaken. To-night they are playing in Minneap- 

olis, having completed the Northwestern circuit, and will 
turn their faces homeward. 

and will return April 1, 


to-morrow 

Chey left New 
by which time they will have given upward of 125 con- 
certs. Through the South and West great crowds have 
greeted Mr. Sousa and his men. In Chicago the receipts 
were the largest ever taken in by the band in that city. 
Auditorium demanded 
Sousa’s latest 


1 


ork January 12, 


The vast audience that filled the 
four repetitions of “The Invincible Eagle,” 
march. Wherever it has been played has this composi- 
tion aroused great enthusiasm. 

The return of Sousa will be signalized by a concert in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Tuesday night, April 1. 
Rarely has a band given a concert in this place, except 
Sunday nights, and this concert will be anticipated with 
unusual interest. In New York are many, very many strict 


Sabbatarians, who are averse to all forms of Sunday en- 
tertainment, be it never so innocent, and who will not at- 


tend any musical performance, even a sacred concert. In 


this large and cultured class are numerous admirers of 
Sousa, who are eager to hear his band. Often has he 
been asked to select weekday nights, instead of Sunday 


This request he has found it im- 
possible tofore. An opportunity pre- 
senting itself now, however, he is glad to meet the wishes 


nights, for his concerts. 
to comply with here 
of this class of his admirers. 

In the concert in the Metropolitan Opera House the night 
of April 1 a program of exceptional merit will be pre- 
appear. The pro 


be 


sented, aud a number of soloists will 
gram and other details of this gala performance will 


given in the next issue of THe Musicat Courier. 


THE OPERA IN PITTSBURG. 


HE fourth Pittsburg season of opera under Grau will 
consist of five performances, to be given on April 14, 

15, 16, 17 and 18 in the remodeled Duquesne Garden. So 
tar as the scheme at present runs it will be “Aida,” in Ital- 
“Carmen,” in 


“Manru,” in German; 
French; “Lohengrin,” in German, and “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” in Italian. We are under obligations to George 
H. Wilson, the manager of the Pittsburg performances, for 


ian; Paderewski’s 


this information. 























Lee K. Smith’s chorus, of Reading, Pa., has taken the 
name of the Musical Art Club and elected Rev. Robert M. 
Blackburn president. Allen Mellert is secretary and Dr. 
Walpole vice-president. A concert is to be given before 
long. 

The West Newark (N. J.) Quartet Club is making ar- 
rangements for its coming concert, and Director Thue- 
They are held in 
Camden 


lecke is looking after the rehearsals. 


Zacher’s Hall, at South Orange avenue and 
streets. 

The Beethoven Club, of Duluth, Minn., gave a chamber 
concert recently. Fred G. Bradbury, violin; Mrs 


Erd, ’cello, and Gerard Tonning, pianist, were the instru- 


Geist 


mentalists. The Lyric Quartet connected with the club is 
composed of Cecille Berryman, first soprano; Alice 
Cooley, second soprano; Clara Hector, alto, and Mrs 


Burt Holcomb, contralto. 
The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J., gave for 
Verdi’s Requiem 


week. The society 


¢ 


Mass. at 
had re 


Lenten performance 
Auditorium 


its 
Krueger’s last 
hearsed the mass for many weeks, and was well perfected 
The soloists were Miss Effie Stewart, so 
William H 


All these sing 


in the choruses. 
prano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto 
Rieger, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass 
ers are well known. Mr. Russell conducted. 
The Junior Music Club, of Belvedere, Ill., met at the 
home of Miss Bessie Frye recently, and enjoyed the usual 
program of musical numbers as well as the delectable re- 
freshments provided. The program ] 


contained the names 
of David and Potter Sabin, Charlotte Derthick, Vera Gar- 


rett, Margaret Harvey, Edward Conkling, Bessie Frye, 
Clara Chaffe, Charlotte Piel, Maude Cornish, Margaret 
Wheeland, Clara Kehrer, Mildred Tousley, Vernona 
Wachter. 

D.  * Bunn is president of the Handel Society of 


Decatur, Ill., which recently gave a concert, with various 
soloists, ending with Hadley’s “In Music’s Praise.” In 


commenting on the evening the Decatur Herald said: 








The work of the soloists was very fine, both in the jf 
program and in the cantata. The singers were in excellent voice 
and acquitted themselves most creditably. Miss Bunn’s work with 
the new pipe organ of the Baptist church was wonderful, both in 
solo and accompaniments.. The great possibilities of a modern pipe 
organ add largely to a production such as that of last night 

Miss Julia Aldrich’s violin mumbers were very fine, perfect in 
technic and expression 

The work of the chorus was perfect. The exceptional ease and 
smoothness of the rendition and the perfection of e time and 
harmony speak volumes for the careful training the chorus has 
received from Professor Lutz during the months that the society 
has had the work under preparation, 

Mendelssohn’s oratorio “Elijah” was sung recently in 


the First Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., by a chorus 
and soloists, under the direction of L. Carroll 
The familiar recitatives, choruses and arias pleased the 


Beckel 


fair sized attendance, for the rendition was smooth and 
creditable. 

The soloists were: Mrs. L. Carroll Beckel, soprano; 
Miss L. Mary Wilson, soprano; Miss Emma S. Brett, 
contralto; Master Thomas Kerfut, soprano; William L 
Parker, tenor, and George H. Simonds, baritone. 

The chorus was as follows: 

Sopranos—Mrs. Burton, Miss Cathness, Miss Dupuy, 








Miss Gates, Miss Grabau, Miss Hunkele, Miss Kellar, 
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Mrs. Laskey, Mrs. Lawrence, Miss Lee, Miss Matthews, 
Miss Roder, Miss Stephenson, Miss Teachman, Miss Van 
Amberg and Miss White 

Altos—Miss Beers, Mrs. Clark, Miss Ent, Miss Geissele, 
Mrs. Hutchison, Miss Jacob, Miss King, Miss Lee, Miss 
Matthews, Mrs. Mulholland, Mrs. Nesler, Miss Newton, 
Mrs. Pearsall and Miss Rigby 

Tenors—Mr. Birch, Mr. Cadmus, Mr. Coxeter, Mr. 
Diefenthaler, Mr. Hedden, Mr. King, Mr. Knie, Mr. Law- 
rence, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Ressland, Mr. Schrim- 
shaw, Mr. Shailer and Mr. Smith 











Basses—Mr. Bishop, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Dewart, Mr 
Grogan, Mr. Gower, Mr. Knapp, Mr. Leveen, Mr. 
Looker, Mr. Page, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Riggs, Mr. Schrimshaw, Mr. Snedeker and Mr 
Smith. 

Electa Gifford. 

EFORE sailing for Australia Miss Gifford will fill 
many important engagements in this country. Among 

these are: Albany, May 6 and 7, when she sings with the 
Musical Festival the “Engedi” of Beethoven, and Schu- 
mann’s “Faust”; April 30, in Indianapolis, as soloist with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Immediately following 
she will be heard with the Thomas Orchestra in Birming- 
ham, Ala., at the festival, singing in Parker’s “Hora No 
vissima,” Foote’s “Skeleton in Armor,” besides several 
ibers in the general program which will be given for 
matinee. Following the Birmingham engagement she 

1 give a recital before the Philharmonic Club, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She also will sing in “The Creation” in St 


Paul and Minneapolis early in April 





**A VERY NOTABLE BOOK’”’ 


By JAMES HUNEKER, 
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MELOMANIACS 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 
SAYS: 


‘*In this, asin his other works, 
Mr. 
imagination, sensitive temper- 
ament and originality. He has 
courage, for he dares to 
think of an art consisting of 
music alone; an art which will 
be the tongue of all life, the 
the world’s 





Huneker displays quick 


too, 


interpreter of 


desire.” 
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Boston, March 16, 1902 
, has been little doing in musical matters the 
past week, the Grau opera absorbing the principa! 


interest, for owing to the short season of the opera, only 
musical events are deferred in order to enable 
itself without conflicting 


two weeks, 
the musical public to indulge 
attractions. 
* Aida,” 
Wednesday 
“The Magic 
Saturday 
Verdi's 


the first week embraced 
“Tosca,” Tuesday; “Lohengrin,” 
“Carmen,” Wednesday evening; 
“The Cid,” Friday; “Faust,” 
and “Manru,” Saturday evening. 
Requiem Mass was given Sunday evening. 


The repertory for 
Monday; 
afternoon; 
Flute,” 


alternoon; 


Thursday; 


There was no changing of operas from the advertised 
list, and only Calvé not appearing as 
Marguerite on Saturday afternoon owing to sudden indis- 


one change of cast, 
position. 

Camille 
role, 


assumed 
the 


although indisposed herself, 
acting the part and singing 
music much better than it would be possible for Calvé 
to 


Seygard, 


the successfully 


sing it 
There 


was a large audience, but a great many left when 


it was learned that Calvé would not appear. 

The audiences during the week were not uniformly 
large, the only crowded houses being on the nights when 
“Carmen” and “The Magic Flute” were given 

The prices for “The Magic Flute” performance were 
raised ($7 for the best seats) and the house was packed 


to suffocation, the largest sum of money being taken that 


went into the box office of the Boston Theatre, I 
informed. 

Some of the gallery told me that this cock- 
loft of the was crowded even into the aisles 


As I remember it, there is but one doorway leading into 


ever 
was 
“rushers” 


theatre 


this gallery and no means of exit except through this one 
passageway. 

to think what would become of 
hundreds should any panic prevail. 
“Fire!” should be 


It makes one tremble 
several 


of 


that crowd of 


Suppose a cry raised, how many 


would escape? 
I « 
loft, if it 


the crowd packed into that 
what would be the conse- 


when I see 
to 
should ; thing hz ; hz ight 
snould anything happen that might 


ften wonder, 


ever occurs many 


quence cause a stam- 


pt de. 
I remember an article that appeared some years ago in 
he Boston Courier, if I 


am not mistaken, that was headed 











stairway to the street, the floor of the theatre being in 
the second story of the building. 

The paper did the public a good turn, for the inspector 
of buildings went there and upon investigating the case 
found sufticient cause to oblige the manager to devote 
»ver $2,000 toward purchasing the right of exit through 
the other tenants in the building in case 


ol 


apartments of 
fire. 

We have not forgotten the hundreds that were 
alive at the conflagration of the Ring Theatre 
enna, and the terrible sacrifice of human life at the 
lyn Theatre some years ago. It is really the duty 
building inspector of each city to see that the most com- 
plete protection is afforded the public in this matter of 
safety in public buildings. 

A good story is told about what happened in the Boston 
just after the Brooklyn 
when the inspector of buildings in every city in 


burned 
in Vi- 
Brook 


of the 


Theatre horrible disaster at the 
Theatre, 
this country became extremely vigilant in the performance 
of official duties. It is told that the inspector of buildings 
came to the Boston Theatre to see what means were fur- 
nished for the protection of its patrons against fire. As 
the story goes, the manager told the inspector: ““‘We have 
an iron curtain that we can run down, which separates the 
stage from the house and protects our patrons, so that they 
can safely leave the premises.” “Well,” said the inspector, 
“please run that iron curtain down for my observation.” 

The effort to run it down was made, but it took several 
hours, it is said, to accomplish the lowering of this pro- 
tective device. 

If you remember, the man who was employed to sit at 
the windlass that lowered the iron curtain of the Ring 
Theatre, Vienna, was playing checkers in an adjoining beer 
saloon when the fire broke out. He sentenced to 
spend the remainder of his life in prison. 

“The Cid” of Massenet did not draw an audience of 
more than ordinary size. Boston doesn’t tackle kindly to 
new works. 

It is the individual, not the work, that draws the Boston 
patron. Boston’s case is not an isolated one in this re- 
spect, however. 

“Manru” did not attract a large audience; 
great many empty seats. 

You have had enough of criticism and comment on this 
initial work of Paderewski. I would merely add that the 
composer should set his operatic trap again and see if 
he cannot catch a different kind of game, first of all secur- 
ing a better libretto, and then be less prolix in his scenes 

Most critical listeners prefer their Wagner first hand. 
Only now and then did Paderewski, after the beginning 
of the first act, succeed in getting away from the magnet 
of Siegfried, Mime and the forge music. There was a 


was 


there were a 


drama, and his titanic genius wrought the most amazing 
results. His marvelous talent in the matter of invention 
made his employment of the “leading motive” scheme a 
form of composition that attracted the attention of every 
unprejudiced musician, for it was an innovation in the 
matter of performance upon the operatic stage. 

With Wagner this scheme began and ended, 

Every aspirant in this direction since has totally failed, 
for he could be only an imitator, a slave to a conscious or 
unwitting plagiarism. Paderewski is not an exception. 

As far as another composer is concerned that volume 
of the world’s record in dramatic music is closed forever. 

Its great author and his ardent admirers believed that it 


was the “music of the future.” 
It was the “music of the future,” then; it soon became 
the music of the present, and is now the music of the 


recent past, and will recede toward oblivion as time ad- 
vances. 
Oh, woe! that this gigantic genius of the nineteenth 


century did not proceed upon the established forms of the 
divine art instead of perverting the flow of his genius 
and encouraging the frenzy of his comprehensive scheme 
that found its grave in ‘Parsifal,” 
self, the emblem of his attenuated powers 

Alas! that the period of ‘“Parsifal” had not found him 
still the master of his powers instead of the victim of his 
depleted inspiration and exhausted invention. He then 
could and would have returned to the divine art of his 
model, Beethoven, and built a musical temple that would 
have stood for all time, like “the everlasting hills around 
about Jerusalem.” 

that there are portions of the Trilogy, much of the 
“Tristan” and more of the “Mastersinger” that must ever 
survive cannot be denied, but these are places where the 
tor 


the decline of his greater 


wealth oi his inspiration overpowered and set aside 
the time being the masterful invention with which 
labored in the pursuit of his unfortunate struggle to estab- 
lish a new form of composition in dramatic and musical 
unity. 

Now let him who is without sin in the art of 
criticism throw the first stone at this heresy of mine. 
and “The Magic Fiute” 


he 


musical 
“Manru” are to be repeated 
this week 

In the absence of Nordica, 
there are no great vocal artists in the Grau Company. 

Alvarez is a fine actor and has a splendid voice of large 
but he is not a master of the vocal art and sings 
A Parisian tells me that Alvarez 


Jean de Reszké and Plancgon 


calibre, 
w.etchedly out of tune. 
was a house painter and some man of means, hearing him 
sing while at work, offered to pay for his vocal education 
He sent him to the Paris Conservatoire, which accounts 
for his bad method, no doubt. 

I don't see the talented Mrs. 
long her present violent, 


how Homer is going to 


survive very ear piercing manner 
of abusing her voice. 

Miss Adams has improved in her singing since I heard 
her last season. 

Schumann-Heink is 
company. 

Seppilli, the conductor, who three years ago in the Ellis 
reputation 


one of the strong pillars of the 


Company gained such an enviable as a con- 


ductor par excellence, has fallen from grace in the estima- 
tion of his former admirers, 
to the most deafening blasts of overblown tone and the 
coarsest rasping of the strings. He ruined of 
“Aida” on the opening night of the season as completely as 
most 


for he urges the band on now 


the music 


he enhanced its value in every respect through the 
discriminating conducting I ever observed when he was 
What has come over Seppilli? 

se & 


Ernest Hutcheson gave a recital at Steinert Hall 


last here. 


on the 
afternoon of March 10 before a good sized audience 

He played the Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, Bach; 
Schumann; some Chopin num- 


Sonata in F sharp minor, 











‘A Fire Trap,” referring to the condition of the then short turn into “The Walkyre,” and then our old friend bers; a Gavotte by d’Albert; “Evening Song,” by Howard 
Gaiety Theatre, now the Bijou Theatre, calling attention Meyerbeer appeared, incognito, &c. The duet at the end Brockway, and an “Etude de Concert,” by Tausig. 
to the fact that there were no means of exit from the of the second act was received by the audience with tre- Mr. Hutcheson’s playing is musicianly; he has a technic 
ige, all the actors and musicians being obliged to pass mendous applause and numerous recalls, of the most ample proficiency, enabling him to overcome 
through the auditorium, and that there was only one Wagner was the inventor and master of the music easily the greatest difficulties. He astounded the audience 
RRmnn Rw 3 3 dud PRRR 4 - 
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with his transcription of Wagner, from “The Walkyre,” 
almost an impossibility for the instrument. 

Take the program as a whole, there was too little of 
varied expression and an absence of temperamental col 
oring. His efforts brought forth the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

cE eS 

The program of the eighteenth Symphony concert in 
cluded Overture, ‘“Penthesilea,’” Goldmark; “Symphonic 
Variations,” Koessler, and the Eighth Symphony of Bee 
thoven 

Nordica was the soloist and the important feature of the 
program. She sang the aria, “Ah! Perfido,” Beethoven, 
and a group of songs. 

Her mastery of the art was superb, and the noble man 
ner in which she sang the Beethoven aria, together with the 
delightful interpretation of Schumann, Grieg, Richard 
Strauss and Weil songs, elicited the most enthusiastic ap 
plause. 

Romayne Simmons accompanied splendidly the group of 
songs, and Mr. Kneisel played the violin obligato in the 
Weil number. 

Mr. Gericke conducted with the usual results throughout 


the program. WARREN DAVENPORT 


Mrs. Rollie Borden Low. 
RS. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW sang at the mu- 
sicale given at the National Arts Club last Wednes- 
day evening, and the members and guests greatly enjoyed 
her artistic interpretations, The soprano sang “Pensées 
d’Automne,” Massenet; “Serenade du Passant,” Massenet ; 
“Sing Heigh-ho!” Henschel, and Irish love song, Lang, 
After the Irish love song Mrs. Low was compelled to 
add two encores. Mme. Ludovic Breitner, violinist, and 
Harry S. Briggs, pianist, were the other artists who ap 
peared at the musicale. The chairman of the music com 
mittee sent a letter to Mrs. Low, in which he thanked her 
for her sweet singing at the musicale Last Saturday 
evening, March 15, Mrs. Low sang at a concert given at 
3ethany Congregational Church, on Tenth avenue, near 


Thirty-fifth street. 


Manuscript Society Musical Meeting. 


: ee Manuscript Society will offer a very attractive 
program at its next private meeting to be held at 
the Wanamaker Art Galleries on Friday, March 21, at 
8:30 p. m. The event was arranged to present French- 
American music, and while that idea has been kept in 
mind, other selections will be introduced to add variety 
to the program. Carl Venth’s new dramatic cantata, 
“Hiawatha’s Wooing,” will have an important place, with 
Mrs. Minne Humphryes, Mrs. Tirzah H. Ruland, Charles 
S. Phillips and Percy Parsons as soloists. Carl Greinauer, 
the ‘cellist, is to play his suite * Landsc apes, a! d Gustave 
Dannreuther, violinist, will play a violin sonata by S. N 
Penfield. Mrs. Frank Sealy, Miss Kathleen Howard and 
Albert Quesnel will be the singers of the occasion, and 
will be heard in French songs. 

ADLER-KALTENBORN CONSERVATORY CoNceRT.—Mr. Kal 
tenborn, Mrs. Adler, the latter’s pupil, Mr. Soennichsen 
and Miss Mollie Fay were among those who participated 
in a musicale at the Adler house last week. Mr. Kalten 
born made a sensation by his playing, while Soennichsen 
sang with much gusto, getting rousing applause. He is of 
great credit to his teacher. Little Miss Fay played bril- 
liantly, and altogether it was an enjoyable affair. 





HEATHE GREGORY For Europe.—The young baritone with 
the low voice is planning to go abroad in April, to prepare 
} 


for operatic appearance, some of the Metropolitan Opera 


House singers taking special interest in him. 





SEVENTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


I Carnegie Hall last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening the seventh public rehearsal and concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place, and the following 





program was pre sented: 
Symphony, G major, No. 13 (B. & H. Ed.) Haydn 
Aria, Unis de la plus tendre enfance, from Iphigénie en 
Tauride os 
Ellison Van Hoosse 
A Faust Symphony.. Liszt 
In three character pictures (aft 


Faust. Gretchen. Mephistopheles 


Finale with tenor s and chorus 
All Transient Earthly Things Are But as Syn 
Ellison Van Hoose and a male chorus fror e Ap ( 


Haydn as a symphonist was the father of a very large 
family—125 symphonies survive him as a record of his 
fecundity. He believed devoutly in God and the sym 
phony. And he did much toward fixing the outlines of 
symphonic form, which during his lifetime was put to 


more serious use by Mozart and after his death was 


apotheosized by Beethoven. The business of life never 
weighed very heavily on his bewigged head. He inscribed 
his scores with “In nomine Domini” at the head and con 


cluded them with “Laus Deo.” The writing of sympho 


nies must have become a habit with him, but fortunately 
masterpieces are not the results of habit. Whenever an 
incentive stirred him he put his genius to higher account, 
and the few Haydn symphonies played to-day are the 
ones written under such conditions. Mozart's influence 


cannot be underestimated, for onl after this composer 


y 
by which he is known 


had written the three masterpieces 


principally did Haydn turn out his two Salomon sets 





his symphony in G is not one of these, but was begot 
after an order from Paris from a group of these works 
Of course, it is genial, for its writer was the most humane 


of symphonic composers, never hurting anyone’s ears or 


feelings by his nimble melodies. But in this day of wel- 
tering harmonies One must need adjust one’s hearing to 
appreciate it Sunny,” “smiling” and “jovial” have all 


been worn threadbare describing Haydn’s writings; and 
the patronizing “Papa” has been tacked to his name until 
one grunts with irritation. Haydn is simply taken for 
granted by everyone, which is a very menace to his im- 
mortality Ihe sheer good 
will surieit his reputation in tim 
a musical brawl more than we de 
Mr. I 


ing and 


who is second to me 






ration for the cata 





chose this Ha 





symphony wis 


very heavy music it cleared the air and relaxed our 


a 
r 


aural tension. It is a beautiful work—n es even 
, : 


to deny it; and the objections of too large an orchestra 





were overcome by a division of the forces, so that bal 
ance there was, and a greater range of dynamics ol 
by use of the full band at times The reading of the 


Menuetto, with its delightfully unexpected 


have stuck in the crop of purists 


s 


The calm created by the playing of this work was 1 


in the least rufiled by Pylade’s gracious song from Gluck’s 





“Iphigénie en Tauride,” sung by Mr. van Hoose. Pre 
ceded by a recitative the melodic purity of this aria is 
classic, and the tenor caught the spirit of it admirably. T 


sing it effectively and intelligently is no small mat 


inner 


hence all the more credit to the singer fo 
which he phrased it. On Saturday night Mr. van Hoose’s 
voice was in better condition, and the most gratifying re 
sults came of his work. The rich, resonant quality of | 
voice and his artistic use of it have been commented on 


yiten before. At 





these concerts was he amply re 
warded with applause 

Franz Liszt’s fame as a virtuoso has eclipsed his reputa 
tion as a composer, but the whirlgig of time will bring 
in its revenge. It is possible that some day the last of 
Liszt’s favorite pupils will be dead and the youngest of 
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Liszt’s innumerable sons will have but few days to live 


then there will be a gradual cessation to the embellished 
stories of the Abbé’s playing; serious minded people will 
busy themselves with his scores and the composer Liszt 
will take his earned place among the musically great one 


But what has been and what will be conce 





There is only one division of time, and that is the present; 























the others are but various phases of 1 And the present 
cause of music can be aided greatly by a revival of the 
I compos s 
For those w are content that thi nm i f s 
is bounded on all sides by the symphony there can bi 
god save Beethoven. But music cannot remain at a stand 
S It is ra au ft 4 I 
ust word has been s greatn I ven 
nerable | O1 \ wi : 1 
new speec Al ea ¢ t née Ir 
e madness of | » ( y an 
there is in the method ome of his sane contemporaries 
In all sincerity S as voiced | elf: “I am the 
nly legitimate succes fl t I W Tue M 
SICAL CouRIER noted the same point; but only when a great 
work like Liszt’s “Faust Symphony” is ringing in our ears 
do we rea r he full g I 1 
Liszt was inspired to tl work by G s “Faust 
rhe first three 1 ¢ its are respectively | sretchen 
Mey phek en the ¢ I be ght hin 
self of Beet ens €x pie nd w < e Tf 1 emen 
with ch Ss I S¢ € s dedicate B ‘ 
I W lebted for ny ches t s i 
bears the cue Af G € l ] e brea ie g 
I ut before W: gner 
Wagner e | ( T new a re I 
es cannot ex t We a \ i R ard 
w on Papa Liszt for money and for a_ wite rhe 
former was very cessary Wagner set « » achieve 
immortality, and in his day this could 1 e done with 
funds. Silk lq ‘ é g gowns do n 
sprout on tree 4 already this a é f ndress 
given ch importance y 4 S \ rtaiity 
is i Rienzi.” So Wagner y Liszt 
And John F. Rune 1 exas] Wagnerite and 
nti-Wagnerite by looking straight between the two camps 
and < kling, “What surprise € at he did not bor 
row more.” 
B s, indeed, a p ri | 10t De W ked 
ways. So Wag é from | t And 
t w d s¢ 4 é Ba I vigs their roy 
paw | i R edne t 
this one é I fs Symphony 
ire nec¢ y i gs I Ss W r 
Phe I » y was Sk¢ 1540 ¢t 1545 
g the period of Lis he v In 1855 there 
ere LW i c we vas n 
7 it 
eiling of the Goe S< r nt in Weimar 
hen the compos 1 Ww ‘ lele and firs 
earing fh \\ 186 r e con 
ductorship I ( j tly the « posi was 
n the workshoy wenty-one years And ¢ in its 
present forn | please the creator, who admitted 
that the second 1 ement was too long 
The first move “Faust r t n ist con 
piet« ts ol n Ll ¢ ic r draw g 1 ra te 
a Here I t en a\ 1 eded in a 
remarkable degree 1 it 00 won 
d 11 soul and mood picture of the unsatisfied philosopher 
theme is a questioning one, doubting heaven and 
1 the [ the 
others, working up to a frenzied climax which breaks 
abruy when doom is imminent. The “Faust” motive 
leads ly t ig g we I heme 





of the movement proper, which urges strife 
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tainment. An agonizing plea for release sounds in the 
second theme and Faust is freed, but by Mephisto. Then 
comes the vision of Gretchen and the sighing of love, and 
this part of the movement climaxes in a fourth theme of 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

Now begins the working-out section in which the freest 
play is given these motives, but with fanciful meaning. 
So far the work is pure musical logic. Here the bugbear 
of form assails the composer, and he recapitulates. The 
sonata form is honored, the thematic material is rehearsed 
again, but with freedom, and he obstinately gives way once 
more to the insisting demands of the idea by concluding 
the movement with the sombre “Faust” theme, instead of 
the one of triumph. Yet with all this reverencing of form 
the movement is a masterpiece, and one feels that Liszt 
turns unwillingly to the demands of the sonata. Oh that 
he might have had the courage of a Richard Strauss! 

“Gretchen” is far too long and too virtuous. And the 
characterization is not true to Goethe. Liszt was ever far 
too susceptible to woman to delineate her rationally. Here 
“Faust” is brought into her life, but the two find joy only 
after an endless amount of musical parleying which is 





neither like Liszt nor like Goethe. 

The third movement, “Mephisto,” is musically the crafti- 
est of the work. The “Spirit that denies” is even denied 
an original theme—there is originality of purpose for you! 

but is pictured by a diabolic distortion of material from 


the preceding movements. Themes are inverted and fore- 
shortened with amazing skill, and the picture entire is 
devilishly clever. The orgy moves hellward when the “Gret- 

1en” theme appears. “All transient earthly things are 
but symbols” chants the chorus, but Faust still deals with 
despair over which he triumphs, and the voices sing resur- 
rection: “Das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan.” 


At the present performance the chorus was far too 


small to be effective. Mention must be made of Mr. van 
Hoose’s work, however, who sang earnestly the solo part 
of this episod In fact this combination of voice and 


orchestra for massed effects has never been solved finally. 
Beethoven's use of it in the Ninth Symphony was tenta- 
tive: he had been deaf so long that he could not judge 
of the effect of the voice so used. At all events it would 
have been possible for Liszt to have expressed the same 
meaning without recourse to the voice—his first and third 
movements prove his ability to talk in tones. 

In this tremendous composition one recognized the 
father of Strauss and realizes also how far Liszt had ad- 
vanced before the fear of traditional idolatry overtook him. 
Apart from that the work sounds very modern. If the 
dates are accurate—and there is every reason to believe 
that they are—one asks what has been done in the direc- 
tion of this advance in music save the few tone poems of 
Strauss? And the answer booms dolorously: Nothing. 

Even Strauss began this greater work exactly at the 
point of Liszt’s departure, and the path he has chosen is 
precisely the one indicated by Liszt. It needed daring to 
-hoose and originality to keep on this track—Strauss has 
both. And those who hear greatness in this work of Liszt 
and still refuse to accept Strauss listen with ears clogged 





1 prejudice—if they listen at all. 


iszt was a greater man than even his favorite pupil 
would have us believe; and Strauss is already a greater 
one than his detractors would have us believe him not to 
be 
The orchestra played very well—better on Saturday 
night than at the rehearsal. There is a very marked im- 
provement in the work of these men; the attack is less 
ragged, and there is better balance between the several 
choirs and in the choirs themselves. 

1 Paur conducted the Liszt Symphony as though it 
were a child after his own head. He planned effects and 
secured results. His fortes are good, manly ones, and his 
pianissimos do not reek of patchouli. His men do not 
follow his baton for the mere love of it, but simply be- 
cause they must; the conductor controls them. And if 


the improvement in the playing be a guide, then this is the 
best policy for the Philharmonic Society. 
\s a contrast—if a contrast can precede a result—Paur’s 


reading of the Haydn Symphony was all good humor. 
The audiences were large and appreciative. 


MorGan Strinc Quartet.—The fourth of the series oc- 
curred last Wednesday afternoon at Mrs. J. W. Miller’s, 


113 East Thi street, where the next occurs on April 2. 


LATE LONDON NEWS. 


Horex CeciL, Lonpon, q 

March 8, 1902. j 
HE production by George Alexander of Stephen Phi- 
lips’ “Paolo and Francesca” at the St. James Thea- 
tre, on Thursday evening; will rank assuredly among the 
most interesting artistic events of the present generation. 
The story itself naturally lends to dramatic treatment. 
Brief enough it is in the old chronicles, but it has 
been beautified so wonderfully by a few lines of Dante 
that forever it will remain a terrible possession of the 

world. 

It has been said that Mr. Phillips has to a large extent 
drawn his inspiration from “Tristan and Isolde,” but Wag- 
ner himself naturally drew his own tragedy from very ul- 
terior sources; and after all the narrative of “Paolo and 
Francesca” is in literature a great deal older than anything 
which Wagner conceived. Yet in treatment Mr. Phillips 
has certainly not neglected the Wagnerian thought. In the 
second act most particularly one is reminded of “Tristan” 
to almost an exaggerated degree. There is the same garden; 
there stand the same cypresses; there is the same bloom of 
roses, and there is the same lover’s seat. Add to this that 
Percy Pitt has been engaged to write incidental music, and 
has done it in the true Wagnerian manner, and you have a 
completeness of mimicry which must be called quite un- 
paralleled. Not for a moment does one suggest that there 
is anything deliberate whatever about the matter; for in- 
deed Mr. Phillips has treated his subject as only a poet 
who is original in all his work could do. From beginning 
to end he makes the nicest steps toward his climax; he 
works throughout with the true dramatic instinct of one 
who knows the very knot of his problem, and who is de 
termined to show that, working out by such gradations, 
his public shall acclaim him by reason of the very growth 
of their emotion. 

Now it is by such means that all great work has been 
accomplished; it matters not where you look, the natural 
law will yet remain the same, that the very height of or 
dinary natural enjoyment is to be found in a gradual ex- 
tension of pleasure, until one arrives at a supreme mo- 
ment. That supreme moment may be caught in tragedy, 
or may be caught in comedy; Shakespeare caught it in 
tragedy in the last dreadful act of his “Othello”; Sheridan 
caught it in comedy in the Screen Scene of “The School 
for Scandal”; Mr. Phillips has also found it in the tre- 
mendous crisis of the final death scene, when the two 
beautiful lovers, lying side by side, are brought dead and 
unheeding into the presence of their murderer. That the 
murderer should desire their life back again, that his for- 
giveness and pardon are fuller than the tremendous con- 
demnation of their death, only adds to the poignant agony 
of what will certainly rank, as we have said, as a very great 
work, if one may not even add that it will be immortal. 
The dramatic career of Mr. Phillips has been vastly inter- 
esting ; obviously he began as a theorist just tinged by the 
flame of personal passion. His theories were incontro- 
vertible; but one regarded him much as one regards Les- 
sing, who wrote a great drama because he knew how drama 
ought not to be written. Mr. Phillips has risen from that 
stage of thought, and he now has produced a work which 
has been fired by an inspiration which has run like a flame 
along his sober theories. The result is a great and most 
adequate drama. The final scenes, the confessions of love 
between the two unhappy beings who in Dante’s phrase 
were doomed to drift like doves along the winds of Eter- 
nity, the regret, the remorse, the frenzied retrospective 
misery of all the living protagonists, make up a picture that 
literally sears the mind, and leaves one with most indel- 
ible memories. 

To come back for a moment to Percy Pitt’s music, it is 
to be said that he has done a memorable thing in com- 
posing nothing that is musically memorable. That is to 
say, for the most part, he has dimly commented upon the 
comings and goings of the great figures in the tragedy, 
that he has merely punctuated with distant musical feel- 
ings episodes that already have been treated to their full- 
ness of poignancy by the dramatist himself. One excep- 
tion there is, indeed, to this, in the scene which describes 
the going to the wars of the soldiers—a scene most 
reminiscent of Gounod’s “Faust.” Mr. Pitt has written a 
melody for a bass or baritone solo, which cannot exactly 
be described as being either very original or very enter- 
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taining. Mr, Pitt, however, has in other respects done so 
well that this little lapse into the commonplace may be 
condoned without any heartburning. 

The setting of the play is about as beautiful a thing, I 
rather imagine, as has ever been seen upon the London 
stage. Of course one recollects many of Irving’s noble 
productions of which “Becket” in the mounting ap- 
proaches more nearly to this than anything I can remem- 
ber; but the Italian garden of Mr. Alexander’s second act 
is a real thing where the other was but a mirage. Here 
are the cypresses shaped like flames, here is the cool 
marble bench, here is the good Italian dawn (which does 
not “come up like thunder outer ‘China’ crost the Bay’’). 
Here are the interiors of beautiful palaces, here is the 
temptation for barbaric crime, for barbaric love and for 
the unspeakable tenderness of everlasting romance. 
Everything has been so ordered upon this noble stage that 
dignity seems to accumulate upon dignity; and when in 
the final scene the bodies of those two most unfortunate 
and most unhappy lovers are brought to finish a really 
great tragedy, the color of the hair, the color of the gar 
ments, the mere windows of the castle, all lend a splen- 
did aid to the keenness of the situation. 

George Alexander was wonderfully good as Malatesta, 
that unhappy thing of fate; Miss Evelyn Millard’s Fran- 
t could be; Henry Ainley’s 


cesca was as beautiful as i 
Paolo will probably make the chief success of the piece, 
and Lempriére Pringle as Marco sang admirably. Miss 
Elizabeth Robins turned the part of Lucrezia into a som- 
brely Ibsenite character, and the minor parts were all well 
filled. There can be small doubt that Mr. Alexander has 
achieved such a success as London has rarely seen for a 
long time. To Mr. Phillips enormous praise is due, but 
] 


in another scale scarcely less is due to Mr. Alexander for 


the production of so beautiful and so notably artistic a 
work. VERNON BLACKBURN. 


Arkansas M, T. A. 
HE sixth annual State musical festival of the Arkansas 


Music Teachers’ Association will take place some 


time during the early part of June next, and from prepara 


tions now being made and well under way it will far sur 
pass any effort of this kind ever made in the city or State 
The executive committee, composed of the following 


well-known music teachers of the city, Professor Cohen, 
president; G. W. Skidmore, recording secretary; Prof. F 
D. Baars, corresponding secretary; Miss Harriet Cowp 
land, Profs. W. Lehmann, J. J. Kellar and Mrs. De E 
Bradshaw, are in charge of the chorus work, both in the 
The brass and string music will be under 





city and State. 
the direction of Professor Armellini and Emil Trabing 
The press will be looked after by Prof. G. W. Skidmore 
and Miss Harriet Cowpland. 





French Opera Comique. 

SCAR HAMMERSTEIN will inaugurate a season 
O of French opera bouffe at the Victoria on March 
31. The company is the one which was playing in New 
Orleans during the winter. There are about 150 people 
all told. Mr. Hammerstein will probably during the sea- 
son give a performance of “La Juive” and also “William 


Tell.” 


ALICE SOVEREIGN FoR E_mira Festivat.—The contralto of 
the glorious voice has been engaged as solo alto for the 
Elmira Festival, May 15 and 16; the first evening in a 
miscellaneous concert, and the second devoted to a well- 
known work. Miss Sovereign has been re-engaged at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, Brooklyn, her third year. 





Tenor CHARLES Francis Haypn.—This young singer, a 
lyric tenor, comes from Chicago, having been abroad two 
years. He received many compliments on his singing re 
cently before a critical audience, and substituted at Wash- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, ten days ago, 
for tenor E. C. Towne. 

Cuirrorp ALEXANDER WiLEY.—This baritone sang at a con 
cert given at All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., last 
Thursday evening. A large audience enjoyed his singing 
Mr. Wiley has been engaged to sing during August at 
Mt. Lake Park, Chautauqua. 
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Boston, Mass., March 15, 1902 


ISS ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY is arranging 

for a performance of “Floriana” to be given at 
Chickering Hall, Tremont street, on the afternoon of 
March 20. “Floriana” is a selection of poems from Oliver 


Herford’s “Overhead in a Garden,” set to music for sok 






voices and piano, by Arthur Wh g, and this wiil be the 


first time it has been given in Boston. Miss Hussey in 
giving the work shows a progressive spirit in taking such 
a task upon herself, for the preparation, with all the at 
tending details, make a formidable task. For the soloists 
there will be Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, Miss Hussey, Clar- 
ence Shirley, Arthur Beresford and Mrs. Jessie Downer 
Eaton, 

The “Floriana” Quartet will sing on Monday, the 17th, 


at the dedication of the monument at Dorchester Heights 


Mme. Franklin-Salisbury’s pupil, Miss Blanche Morri- 
son, has been singing Josephine in “Pinafore” during the 
week at the Bijou Theatre. Next season Miss Morrison 
will be a regular member of this opera company 
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musicale by pupils of Madame Ed- 





The third mornin 





wards took place at Steinert Hall, turday morning, 


March 8. Those taking part were as follows: Miss Cole, 
Miss Tewksbury, Mis Miss Clark, Mrs. Hale, 
Miss Thayer, Miss M: , Miss Hayes and Miss Field 


Miss Adeline Raymon 


ompanist. 
Carl Faelten’s recit rge and enthusiastic au- 
dience to Steinert Hal lay evening. Introduc- 


tory remarks by Mrs Faelten preceded the re-- 





cital and were’ very The program was as 


follows: 
Andante Grazioso Con Variazioni, A 1 r Mozart 6-1791) 
Sonata, D r N S27) 
From op. 2 Kirchner (1824) 
Romanze, A 
Intermezzo, G r 
Allegro Gioc Gr 
Melodie, B major 
Carr al Scene, D 
Fantaisie, F minor, of ( pin 
<= << 
Felix Fox will give a piano recital on the afternoon 


of Tuesday, April 15, in Steinert Hall. 


Edwin Klahre’s third piano recital of the season will 


be on Tuesday afternoon, March 18, in Steinert Hall. 


Harold Bauer will return to Boston for one more 
recital in Steinert Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 19. 
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Massenet’s “Promised Land” will be given by the 

Cecilia on April 8. 
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Monday afternoon, at 3 o’clock, Ernest Hutcheson, the 
Australian pianist, will give his first piano recital in 
Steinert Hall. He will play the following program: 


Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Bach; Sonata in F sharp 


minor, op. 11, Schumann; Ballade in A flat, op. 47; Pre- 





lude in C minor, op. 28, No. 20; Mazurka, op. 33, No. 
2; Nocturne in B, op. 62, No. 1; two Etudes, op. 25, No. 
6, op. 25, No. 11, Chopin; Gavotte in D minor, op. 1, No 
4, d’Albert; Evening Song, op. 26, No. 4, Howard 
Brockway; Etude de Concert, op. 1, No. 1, Tausig 
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A short time ago it was announced by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music authorities that Eben D. 
Jordan had offered to provide a fine pipe organ for the 
auditorium of the new conservatory on Huntington ave- 
nue, leaving the selection of the organ to a committee 
consisting of George W. Chadwick, musical director of 
the Conservatory; Henry M. Dunham and J. Wallace 
Goodrich, of the organ department of the Conservatory 

Mr. Jordan now comes forward with an additional sub 
scription of $50,000 for the building fund, which is re- 
quired for the full completion of the structure. This gen- 
erous and timely display of interest in the Conservatory 
and in the musical education of the youth of America will 
doubtless be met with immediate response from many 
other sources, and all the funds necessary will be for 
coming. 
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The program for the third Apollo concert of the current 
season named none but American composers for either 
club or soloists. For the club there were Arthur Thay 
er’s “Heinz von Stein,” H. W. Parker’s “Valentine,” “St 
Botolph, by G. W. Chadwick; the old Scotch “Here's a 


Health to Ane I Lo’e Dear,” transcribed for male voices 
and accompanied by Miss Lang; G. L. Osgood’s “I: 
Picardie,” Mr. Foote’s ‘““Hiawatha’s Departure,” and ie 





from Professor Paine’s music for “The Bird 


Aristophanes, which he brought out at Harvard in May, 


scenes 
1901, and which he now accompanied at the piano 

There were also groups of songs by MacDowell, Nevin, 
Chadwick, Mrs. Beach and Miss Lang. The vocalists for 
these, as also for the solos incidental to some of the chor- 
uses, were Messrs. Shirley, Hitchcock and Wilson 
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Stephen Townsend, baritone, gives a song recital Tues 


day evening, April 15, in Steinert Hall 
Se <= 


On account of the absence of the orchestra April 2 the 
Boston Singing Club concert has been postponed to April 
9. The “Walpurgis Nacht” music will be sung, and Mo- 
zart’s Requiem. H. G. Tucker, conductor 
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On Wednesday night, March 19, the tenth evening in 
the faculty course at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, there will be a piano recital by Miss Anna M 
cy 


tovall and Carl Stasny, in Sleeper Hall 
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At Jamaica Plain on March 26 “Enoch Arden,” with 
the Strauss music, will be presented by George Riddle 


and B. J. Lang. This evening is in charge of Miss Helen 





Orvis, Forest Hills street, Jamaica Plain 
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Edwin H. Lemare will return to this city for a single 
recital upon the grand organ in Symphony Hall on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 2. He will present an inter- 
esting program and display all the possibilities of the 
Symphony Hall organ 
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Mme. Elsa von Grave-Jonas will give a piano recital in 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of April 14. 
eS & 
The Handel and Haydn Society will sing Bach’s Pas- 
sion Music in Symphony Hall Good Friday evening, 


March 28. The society will have the assistance of Char- 








lotte Maconda, Miss Stein, William Rieger, Willard Flint 
and Gwilym Miles. On Easter Sunday night, March 30, 
the society will bring the season to a close with Haydn's 
“The Creation.” 
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Miss Minnie Gallagher will give a piano recital in 
Huntington Chambers Hall on Wednesday evening 
March 19, under the auspices of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School. She will be assisted by ensemble classes 


BISSELL PUPILS’ CONCERT. 
EVEN of the advanced pupils of Marie Seymour Bis 
sell collaborated in the giving of the regular monthly 
program at the Second Avenue Presbyterian Church, as 


follows: Misses Carrie Cooke, Anna Hurlburt, Gertrude 


Lloyd, Mary Stoughton, sopranos, and Elizabeth Elmer, 
Alice Sturtevant and Eileen Goggan, altos, Nellie Brewster 
reciting a poem and giving as encore “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose.” Those in attendance on these monthly affairs unite 
in the belief that this last was the finest of the series. A 
ci 1 quart aue Pp i ne u 
doings of the evening. The complete program fol- 
Rise Again, Glad Sur ~) Leslie 
( 
rhe Dais Secret Barnes 
- } , 
G g Market M ry 
i Mary Stoug 
Recitation, Seein’ Thing at Night Field 
\ Dow Ur S e | I T 
Misses ( r S & ) I 
I ¢ A Kleir 
\ ( e I 
I y Gilbe 
MM } , 
I n Dre After I Czibulka 
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Mrs. Fisk in California. 


M*. KATHARINE FISK, the distinguished con 
tralto, now on a tra ntinental recital tour ar 


ranged by g I G. Cha g v 1 
Sym] y O a at Los Ang ( I iy, Marcl 
7 Here a clipping ir¢ me at city, which 
peaks tor itseil: 

Mme. K urine Fisk ve 
Pa t Her rende g e “S D i M 
Coeur ea \ i 

V The 
} ke eq I ever 
| € 1 ft e 
S s a dra sit er 
As « eM g He r 
, Ww it any s 

I e group of song Mad 
Fisk increased the er 1 r er r. She 
sang “Oh, that We Two Were Maying E, N r t tave wer 
han it is written. The 1 ness of those v nt, d tones w 
long linger in the men y. § sang Ww sit " tend 
ness. “The Lass With the Delicate Air” (Dr. Arne) » delig 
fully sung. “Auf Wiedersehen’ Arthur Nevin) proved a dramatic 
climax to the grout Her selections served to show Madame Fisk's 
voice in all its pl s. She seems to have € f voices ar 

be mplete ess of eac 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
EARVEBYT & WOoonD. 





Che American Institute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 69TH ST., NEW YORK. 
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Faculty and Examiners include William Mason, Albert ; 
Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. Griggs, Paul 4 
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Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian Littlehales, Alfred D. 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze-Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 
Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 
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‘*The Science of the 
Art of Singing.”’ 


Revised Second Edition of 
“VOCAL ART" and NEW TREATISE ON MALE VOICES, 
with New Exercising Material, by 
ANNA LANKOW. 
Price for Combined Volumes, $3.50. 


Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 890 Park Ave., New York. 


Breikopf & Hartel, 11 East 16th St., New York, and all Music Stores. 


For information address 
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Just Published by 


G. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





Vocal Score of 
An Opera in Three Acts 


MAN RU. by I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


Translated and adapted for performance in English by 
Ht. E. KREHBIEL. 
Price, Paper $5.00 net; Half Morocco $8.00 net. 





From the above, Selections for the Piano, 
Arranged by AUGUST SPANUTH. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





As performed at the Metropolitan Opera House 





BOSTON 
QUINTETTE 
CLUB 


North American Tour 
Begins 
October, 1902. 
South America, 1903. 
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Cuicaco, March 13, 1902. 

LLA DAHL-RICH, the Chicago pianist, con- 
tinues to win laurels. On the occasion of her 
appearance this season with the Chicago Or- 
chestra at the Auditorium the local press 
united in praising her musicianly interpreta- 





tions and brilliant playing. In fact, her 
achievement was the musical sensation of the week. 


And now, in Canada, her success has been pronounced: 
Mrs. Dahl-Rich, of Chicago, gave a piano recital in the delightful 
Assembly Hall of the Temple Building last night under the auspices 
of the Women’s Musical Club, of Teronto. The pianist proved a 
most admirable executant, and achieved her most laudable success 


in the Beethoven Variations in C minor, a beautiful number, full of 





the strength, significance and solace that lie in the music of the 





master Mrs. Rich has a firm, authoritative touch and evokes the 





1 tone She has intelligence enough, moreover, to develop 
the phases of the composition in their true proportion. A light suite 
by d’Albert, embracing allemande, gavotte and musette, was excel- 
lently done. The Chopin numbers, which are nowadays indispen- 
sable on a pianistic program, were the Nocturne in D flat major 
and the Scherzo in B flat minor. Of the latter she gave an admir- 
able rendering, replete with rhythmical expression.—Toronto Mail 
and Empire. 

The Women’s Musical Club have been doing excellent work for 
some time past in promoting the cause of high class chamber music. 
lheir latest enterprise was the engagement of Mrs, Dahl-Rich, the 
Chicagk gant who was heard in recital at the Temple Building 
on Monday evenig last. The audience was select and fashionable. 
Mrs Rich gave a very interesting program, and proved herself to 
be an Numbers 
by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Raff, Moszkowski, d’Albert, Oldberg 
and Grundahl were interpreted by her with catholicity of taste and 


accomplished musician and a brilliant executant. 


a comprehensive range of appreciation.—Toronto Saturday Night. 
we 
This eloquent stanza is from George Ade’s new opera, 
‘The Sultan of Sulu.” 
Was Mr. Ade thinking of music critics and their atti- 
tude toward concert givers when he wrote it? 
We want to assimilate, if we can, 
The brother who is brown; 
We love our dusky fellowman, 
And we hate to hunt him down; 
So when we perforate his frame, 
We want him to be good. 
We shoot at him to make him tame, 
If he but understood 
The concert giver, whether vocalist or instrumentalist, 
always ‘does understand” beforehi and. 


CLARA 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
STUDIO: 
1 WEST 68th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





POOLE-KING, 


@—-Prima Donna Contralto @ 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Indeed, what he expects, desires, longs for, is “‘criti- 
cism.” 

But the next morning, when the newspaper comes, he 
forgets to understand. The “perforation” is too much for 
him. 

How fortunate that criticisms do not appear an hour 
before the concerts which they describe! 

For this, at least, artists may be thankful! 
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Since few musicians are able even to read Greek, it is 
surprising to learn that Mrs. Rose Wells, one of the 
busiest and most successful piano teachers in the Fine 
Arts Building, was not long ago an instructor in Greek 
at a prominent American university. Moszkowski recog- 
nized Mrs. Wells’ musical talents and persuaded her to 
devote her time exclusively to music, 


fe 


Gustave Frohman was an interested spectator at the 
performance of the Chicago Musical College School of 
Acting on Tuesday evening of last week at the Stude- 
baker Hall, Fine Arts Building. He is said to be nego- 
tiating with several of Hart nway’s pupils with the idea 
of engaging them professiviially. 
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Miss Caroline Louise Willard,the Chicago pianist whose 
picture graced THE Musica Courier’s columns last 
week, has been requested to play at the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention at Joliet, Ill, in June. Miss Willard 
has accepted the invitation. 
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Fritz Kreisler and Jean Gérardy gave a brilliant pro- 
gram at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, last Sunday 
evening, March 9. The audience was small, but appreci- 
ative and enthusiastic. 
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Paderewski’s recitals at the Auditorium on March 19 
and 22 doubtless will rival each other in popularity. 
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It is said that Henry W. Savage expended $25,000 in 
preparing to present George Ade’s “Sultan of Sulu” at 
the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, this week. 


A complete surprise to the audience was the singing of 
Mrs. Maude Lindon Wells, who interpreted the soprano 
part of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with the finish of an 
experienced artist, during the vesper service given by the 
regular choir at Plymouth Congregational Church on 
March g. Mrs. Wells, who comes from La Crosse, Wis., 
is a comparatively new addition to the profession, having 
begun her vocal studies little less than two years ago with 
Mrs. Hess-Burr, her only teacher. Great things are pre- 
dicted for Mrs, Wells, of whom Mrs. Hess-Burr may just- 
ly be proud. Naturally Mrs. Burr is deeply interested in 
Mrs. Wells’ welfare and progress, and is doing all that 
is possible for the advancement of her brilliant pupil. 
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This year the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory’s Sum- 
mer School offers special advantages. Owing to the wide- 
ly divergent ideas of teacher-pupils and the variety of 
courses which have been pursued by them in their studies, 
the management has decided to abandon the old method 
of conducting ‘summer classes,” but will instead keep all 
departments open throughout the summer for private in 
struction at a sufficientliy reduced rate. This will allow 
pupils to take a larger number of lessons, and make the 
greatest possible advancement in the particular branch 
they desire to follow. All the leading instructors will be 
retained, and special attention will be given to normal 
work, as well as to the requirements of regular students. 

A ProGkaAM or Russian Music. 

Miss Olga Schmidt, one of Mrs. Regina Watson’s bril- 
liant pupils, recently gave a recital of Russian music be 
fore the Davenport, Ia., Musical Club with distinguished 


success. The program was as follows: 
BOGE sconaceoscs ea ene Seevbecsunde seeds Alpheraky 
Valse ..... (cinichendhe ee kenkanied ery Antipow 


Miss Olga Schmidt. 
Sehnsucht webenenstbabbacusenakebedacmaaden Rubinstein 
Seh ich deine zarten Fiisschen au. 
Mrs. Florence Van Patten Sweney. 
BUEE ancecee eeeceenenaeeves , , Wihtol 
BESRIOMENNES occ ccccvecees pouwens Stcherbatcheft 
Miss Olga Schmidt 
Dee: Weicttsicniecnccns 
With Thee Illuminia 
Miss Florence Van Patten Sweney 


ouseoe Rubinstein 


Grand Pas Espagnol eave penne ‘ ....Glazounow 
Polka. 
Miss Olga Schmidt. 
Verhaltenes Weh : pnamnane — César Cui 
Waisenlied ‘ Glinka 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt I'schaikowsky 


Mrs. Van Patten Sweney 

The piano numbers proved to be exceptionally interest 
ing, and it is believed that on this occasion they were 
heard for the first time in America. Refinement, beauty of 
touch and tone and much versatility of interpretation 
characterized their performance. Mrs. Watson has made 
the study of Russian music a specialty for many years; in 
fact, by eminent authorities she is considered a pioneer 
of Russian music in America. In Russia her efforts on 
behalf of the music of that country are well known. She 
receives direct from the publishers all the latest novelties, 
and her pupils naturally reap the benefit of this constant 
advantage. 

Miss Schmidt was accorded hearty encores, to which the 
gracefully responded. 

Mrs. Florence van Patten Sweney sang the vocal selec- 
tions very artistically. 
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Miss R« se 
sopranos respectively of the —_ Ladies’ ain and 


Nusbaum and Miss Annetta Pangborn, first 








BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 734 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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PATTI, 

HAMBOURG 
and over 500 
prominent musicians 
unequivocally indorse it as 


If you cannot call, write for Booklet H. 


56 Regent Street, London, W. 


An instrument by means of which 
anyone can play any piano. 
NO CLUMSY CABINET. 
NO PNEUMATICS, 
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Euterpean Ladies’ Quartet, have returned from very suc- 
cessful concert tours. They will resume their studies with 
Mr. Willett, under whose guidance they have been since 
that instructor came to Chicago. 
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The repertory for the fortnight of grand opera at the 
Auditorium beginning March 31, will include “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhauser” and the “Ring of the Nibelung,” Pader- 
ewski’s “Manru,” Puccini’s “Tosca,” Verdi's ““Aida” and 
“Otello,” Massenet’s “Le Cid,’ Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 


and “Figaro,” Bizet’s “Carmen,” Gounod’s “Faust,” Mey- 


erbeer’s ““Huguenots,” Donizetti's “Daughter of the Regi 


ment,”” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” and Leoncavallo’s “Pa 


iat there will be also a Sunday 


gliacci.” It is possible t 
concert. 
eS = 
Under the direction of Mr. Wrightson, David Bispham 
will be heard in a recital at Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on Easter Sunday afternoon 
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Harrison M. Wild, the eminent organist, instructor and 
conductor, is to be congratulated upon the admirable 
singing of the Mendelssohn Club at its concert in the 
Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Thursday even 
ing, March 6 bers included Brahms’ 


‘The Signal Resounds,” Dudley 


The club’s nun 
Rhapsody (op. 53); 
suck; Houseley’s “King Death” and Buehren’s arrange 
ment of Schumann’s “Traumerei.” 
MABELLE CRAWFORD 

The remarkable popularity of Mabelle Crawford, the 
contralto, has forcibly been demonstrated this season in 
the West, where she has filled leading oratorio, concert 


and recital engagements, in addition to holding an impor 


tant and lucrative church position in Chicago. At the 
Mendelssohn Club’s concert in Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, on March 6, Miss Crawford sang several nun 


bers and was seven times recalled 
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Marie Schumann, the violinist who recently same to 
Chicago, already has been heard at a number of important 
local events, including the Mendelssohn Club’s last con 
cert. Miss Schumann is a young artist who displays con 


leral 





sit le ability and schooling. It is to be hoped that 


under the direction of Charles R. Baker she may be suc 


cessful 


n securing engagements 
fe 


Helen Buckley, soprano; Annie Rommeiss-Thacker, con 
tralto; Eleanor Scheib, pianist; Vernon d’Arnalle, bari- 
tone, and Nellie Skelton-DePue, accompanist, were the 
well-known artists who contributed a varied program at 
the last Summy ballad concert on Thursday afternoon, 
March 6, in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. Composers 
represented included Mrs. Regina Watson, Louis Camp 
bell Tipton and Emil Liebling 

HELEN BUCKLEY 
Following a brilliant array of winter engagements, im 


portant musical event will claim the eminent soprano 
Helen Buckley this spring. Miss Buckley’s most recent 
appearance in Chicago, at the Summy ballad concert oi 


March 6, was a great success. She sang “Outre Mer,” 





Rossetter G. Cole; “This Little Maid of Mine,” Louise 
M. Ayres; “Why Beateth So, O Heart,” Tosti; “A Mes 
sage to Phyllis,” Florence Gilbert; “Adieux de L’Hotesse 
Arabe,” Bizet; “Bonjour, Suzon,” Lacome, and “Heavenly 
Love,” Gounod, the latter being a duet with Mrs. Thacker 
Miss Buckley was in excellent voice, and many beautiful 
floral tributes were presented to her 
MARCH 15, 1902 

William H. Sherwood will inaugurate his fourteenth 
season at the Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly on July § 
and will remain there six weeks. His time at the summer 


school is being rapidly filled 
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“Chetmore” writes: On Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week George Grossmith, the English entertainer, sat 
isfied Chicago audiences of his claim to the unique posi- 
tion which he has in England 

He is most clever and original, and unlike many come- 
dians he is always refined 

His knowledge of piano playing is sufficient to enable 


him to illustrate his stories on that instrument 
Avucusta CoTTLow IN THE WEST 


Augusta Cottlow, the brilliant young pianist, has been 


filling a number of Chicago engagements during the past 





Aucusta CortLow. 


week. Last Saturday evening, March 8, Miss Cottlow 
Fritz Kreisler and Jean Gérardy gave a recital at the 
Standard Club, in Chicago, and presented a program which 
included Rubinstein’s Trio in B major, op. 52; Mazourka 
in B minor, Chopin; “Marche Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig 
“Ecossaisen,” Beethoven-Busoni; Etude in D flat major 
Liszt, and Polonaise in E major, Liszt. On Thursday af 


ternoon, March 13, Miss Cottlow played at the residence 


of Dr. Harper, president of the University, and on Friday 
at the Dewey School. Owing to an engagement at Bloom 
ington, Ill., on March 17, the pianist was unable to accept 
he Quadrangle Ciub’s invitation to play for them this sea 


son, This appearance, therefore, must be deferred until 
next year 

From Bloomington Miss Cottlow will proceed to St 
Louis, whither she will return to give a recital at the As 
bly Hall, Fine Arts Building n the afternoon of 
March 22, for the benefit of the Woman’s Hospital. This 
event is under the patronage of Mrs. E. E. Ayer, Mrs 
W. J. Chalmers, Mrs. C. R. Crane, Mrs. Martin Ryerson, 
Mrs. H. G. Selfridge, Mrs. W. J. Strong, Mrs. C. H 
Wacker, Mrs. Milward Adams, Mrs. C. H. Conover, Mrs 
W. P. Cowan, Mrs. E. W. Gillett and Mrs. J. L 
ind Mrs. Burton Hanson, reader, will assist 





Miss Cottlow is engaged to play with the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra on March 


Chicago may we 1 be gla t T his accomplished 

laughter. 
es ce 

An explanatory piano recital, in reference to Chopin’s 
music, will be given in the Lecture Hall, Fine Arts Build 
ng, on Tuesday morning, Marcl 25, at 11 o'clock, by 
Miss Lucie Burnett, of Los Angeles, Cal., who is in at 
tendence at the Sherwood S Miss Burnett has 
lelved into Ch pin lore and has given careful study te 
€ preparatior f such prograr is she w present at 


' 
us recital 
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William A. Willett, baritone, of the Cl go Auditorium 
Conservatory, has gone East for a short concert tour. He 
ppears in Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, for the third time 
his season, which certainly speaks well for his popularity 
n that part of the country 

Cuartes R. BaKker’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, w be the soloist with the Mad 
gal Club, Memphis, Tenn m May 5 

Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Marie Schumann, violin 

Clara Murray, harpist, and Mabel Geneva Sharp, so 
will give seve { g s of t DeKalb, Ill 
i the first weck in May 
Miss Sharp will sing at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building 
April 30, when a dramatic recital, introducing Rosa 
nd Gay, will be eg 

( a Murray I goes to W W April 

2, for a recital 
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The next reg ré 1 by the S N i lents will 
take pla n Fr ! g, A 2 I e Hall 
Fine Arts Building. An attractive prog will be ar 
Ange 
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Mrs Bird ce B Ve R dson has ec engage | to give 
piano recitals be é I : iM ri Music 
Te hers Ass r ‘ s Ju ‘ 

J € 

That “T Sultar Sulu,” a new opera w 1 is being 
produced at the Stu ker Hall, Fine Arts Building, this 
week, w ieve the iccess s predecessor, “King 
Dod s doubtful, | 4 y succeeded 
y gn any fr Ie ‘ ] r. w s nu 
sical satire are by George Ade, and c is from the 
pen f Alfred G. Wat! While seve l f the d matic 
situations are decidedlv clever ers are ted s. Georg: 
\. Beane and Ge de Ouinla 1 | the cast 

Ihe music is sometimes pretty, but never startlingly 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 
Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumburg-Lippe. 


Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Mendelssohn and Mozart Prizes. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Hotel Luzerne, Chicago, III. 


Scholar of Lisst, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. 





MYRTA FRENCH 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Goncert Direction; 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 












VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. fe is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, @5up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Lar ge, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. °. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 














WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. [7th St, New York. 
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HUMPHRYES 





Personal Address 
FOR 


—S oprano—Concert and Oratorio. 


: 634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALKER 


BASSO. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICACC 
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original. Mr. Savage has staged the production sumptu- 
ously, and the “first night” performance on March I! 
was a fashionable event. 


RECITAL AT THE AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL. 





Excellent and painstaking work is being accomplished at 
the American Violin School, Kimball Hall, of which 
Joseph Vilim is the able director. 

The above was very evident last week at Kimball Hall, 
where the following extensive program gave much pleas- 
ure to an essentially musical and numerous audience on the 









evening of March 6: 





Fantaisie for four violins........... seilechaa ents 
Melvin Martinson, Herbert Vilim, Arthur Ahern and 
Charles Mixer. 
At the piano, Mark Vilim. 


...Fritz Stang 






















































Vickie ashe, LAeROG ssc ccvccedccstcssrnsecccocecsccecessiess Wieniawski 
Richard Vilim. 
At the piano, Cyril Graham. 
Violin Quartet, Féte Champetre (Country Carnival)...... C. A. Allen 
Gertrude Phelps, Hermina Kacin, Eugenia Brandt, Mabel Brown. 
Violin solo, Romance and a la Zingara..........ssseeeees Wieniawski 


Winifred Townsend. 
At the piano, Maude Wilson. 
Concerto for three violins.. 


Winifred Townsend, Edna Crum and Jane L. 


Antonio Vivaldi 


Pinder. 


At the piano, Cyril Graham. 

Symphony, B minor (unfinished) 
Joseph Vilim Orcl 

Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen.........s.cccseeceeeeeceeeereceeess Sarasate 












Miss Edna Crum and orchestra. 
Vocal, Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater.........sscseceeeseeees Rossini 
Mrs. Lillian Ballagh, with orchest and quartet. 
Woodland Whiepers...cccscccsccccscsccccccccccccccccccccesceoce Cibulka 





Orchestra. 
Ss = 


A large and appreciative audience attended the concert 
given by Mme. Dove Boetti’s vocal pupils at Handel Hall 
on the evening of March 6, An Italian orchestra assisted. 


Enthusiasm has greeted Kubelik’s playing at the Audi- 
torium this week. His recital there this afternoon in- 
cludes compositions by Spohr, Grieg, Paganini and Wie- 
niawski, with Rudolph Friml at the piano. 

J & 

An educational event of much interest was the credita- 
ble recital recently given by pupils in Mrs. Murdough’s 
department at the American Conservatory, Kimball Hall. 
Mrs. Murdough is an exceptionally able instructor. 

Ss <= 

The popularity of George Hamlin’s Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Grand Opera House is noteworthy. Ar- 
tistic programs are presented by Mr. Hamlin and his 
associates at these events, which occur weekly. 

J << 

Arrangements have been made by Louis Francis Brown 
for another recital to be given in the Music Hall, Fine 
\rts Building, by George Grossmith, next Monday even- 
ing, March 17. 

J & 

At the Chicago Musical College a concert will be given 
»y Karl Cochems and Alma Cole Youlin on Tuesday 
evening, March 18 

Its INESTIMABLE VALUE. 


music is at last being recog- 






the country. 
a young lady in Illinois played 


he o 


her day to mislead burglars. 


And we learn—oh, patriotism!—that a fair violinist, 
“whose father is a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Congress in a Kentucky district, accompanies 
him on his tours of the district,, and by her violin playing 
draws large crowds to the meetings.” 


A Famous NaME. 


The name of Zeisler, which is famous in the musical 
world, has been brought into special prominence in legal 
circles this week owing to the interesting fact that Sig- 
mund Zeisler, husband of Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, the 
great Chicago pianist, finished delivering in Pennsylvania 
on Thursday, March 13, an important 300,000 word speech, 
which was so long that it “broke the record” in that State. 

In reference to this matter to-day’s Chicago Tribune 
draws journalistic and literary comparisons: 

Persons who have never listened to such a long speech can get 
an idea of it by remembering there are 773,746 words in the Bible. 
Mr. Zeisler’s speech, therefore, was about as tiresome to the Judge 
who heard the case as it would be for a Bible scholar to be com- 
pelled to hear the Bible read half way through at four sittings. 
There are about 120,000. words in the average popular book, but Mr. 
Zeisler’s speech hardly can be compared with a popular book, as 
it was on a dry, technical subject. “David Harum,” for instance, 
contains 112,000 words. Few persons would care to hear “David 
Harum” read through at a sitting, but the Wilkesbarre judge had 
to listen to a speech about a coal land lease almost three times as 
long. 

It is figured out that if Mr. Zeisler’s speech were set in type 
of this size it would fill about 214 columns, or thirty pages of the 
Tribune. If the lines—one column wide—were set end to end they 
would form a line one and one-half miles long. 

And how many bars of music, I wonder, would such a 
speech represent? 

CoNCERNING USELEss DISCUSSIONS. 

To-day’s leading Chicago dailies are giving front page 
and editorial space to the question: Does jealousy exist 
between Paderewski and Kubelik in reference to box office 
receipts ? 

In the first place, who cares? 

And secondly, since the the lives of present day readers 
are limited in duration, it is a pity that the daily press of 
the twentieth century is unable to confine lengthy discus- 
sions to more useful topics. May HamILTon. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


W* have received the 
Louis: 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


following letter from St. 


When a correspondent for THe Musicat CouRIER 
wanders so far from facts as does Mrs. Apel-Emery it is 
well to correct her errors. In the March 5 number, Mrs. 
Emery, in speaking of the “Francis Roger” Schubert 
and Schumann recital before the Morning Choral Club 
of St. Louis, remarks that this recital was given by 
“James S. Blair,” and that “Mr. Krugel prefaced each 
series, etc.” Now, as a matter of fact, there is no such 
name as James S. Blair connected with the club, as it 
is a club entirely of women, with Mrs. James Lawrence 
Blair as its president, and the “Mr. Krugel” happens to 
be “Ernest Kroeger,” well known to your readers as St. 
Louis’ most conspicuous pianist and composer. Mr. 
Kroeger is also conductor of the Morning Choral Club. 
It seems difficult to believe that these errors could have 
been typographical ones. 

Yours truly, 
APOLLINE M. Brarr. 
(Mrs. JaAMes LAWRENCE BLAIR.) 

















CINCINNATI, March 1s, 1g02 
RNEST WILBUR HALE, of the College of Mu- 


sic Faculty, gave a recital of extraordinary inter- 





est in the Odeon on Monday evening, March 10 
He was assisted by Miss Kathryn Gibbons, soprano, in 
the following program: 

Prelude and Fugue, C minor........... ‘ — 
Andante, E major...... Reethoven 


Frihlingsglaube 


‘ Schubert 
O Let Night Speak of Me 





..Chadwick 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2........ eile = Chopin 
Preludes in B major, G major and C minor ....-Chopin 
Fey Be GER soc cecvcsecsssevees dadanicudsinsteckbenconbenn Chopin 
EN “oxeipsccndte ‘ pieciaseee .---Nevin 
Why So Pale Are the Roses? I'schaikowsky 
Sarabande .....<0- ee seed Rameau-MacDowell 
WRU debévansustas Dainakeiatiaéasamattien I'schaikowsky 


TGR TGR, GI. Bice ccccccsevscscccsscccesccnsss Moszkowski 
Etude de Concert........ Weikawwenties dmeweaahs Liszt 

Mr. Hale was heard at his best. Those who 
watching the career of this young pianist must 
surprised at the maturity and finish he has developed in his 
individuality 


iave been 


i 
have been 


style of playing—quite as much as at the 





which he has acquired. The poetic side of his nature is 


in the ascendant, and his technical development is keep- 
ing abreast of it. He gave the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
a reading that was clear in its rhythmical phrasing and 
accent, and convincing in its scholarly thought Sut it 
was in the beautiful Andante of Beethoven that his artistic 
proportions were best displayed. It was a deep, thought 
ful reading—one that impressed the fact that Mr. Hale is 
a student of Beethoven. The melody was held with a de 
In the Chopin numbers he was strikingly 
delicacy and 


poetic feeling that was not exaggerated by any senti 


lightful repose 
felicitous—playing the Nocturne with a 
The miscellaneous numbers were exceedingly 
Tschaikowsky and Moszkowski not 


the concert stage. Mr. Hale is 


mentality. 
interesting—those by 
being often given on 
making astounding progress as an artist, and with his 
youth and poetic temperament he ought not be in doubt 
that his future lies in a concert career 

Miss Gibbons is a product of the teaching of W. S 
Sterling, dean of the faculty of the College of Music, and 
her present attainments promise a bright future. She has 
a pure soprano voice, capable of dramatic expression and 





of a very decided musical quality. There is encourage- 
ment for such a voice, and under Mr. Sterling’s direction 
she will achieve the best results Her singing of the 
Tschaikowsky number, “Why So Pale Are the Roses?” 
showed a decided poetic vein. 
S- = 

April 1 is the date set for the first performance of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai’s tuneful opera, to be 
presented by the College of Music Opera School, under 
the direction of Frank van der Stucken. Rehearsals have 
been held regularly, two each week, and these will be in- 












England’s Eminent Basso, 
in America, April, May, June, 1902. 
CAN BE SECURED FOR 
ORATORIO AND RECITALS. ..cccssssstill 


Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 
BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 
806 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BAYREUTH. 


Full Cycle, attended by SPECIAL MUSIC and ART TOUR, 
accompanied by a cultured conductor and by PROFESSOR A. A. 
STANLEY, Director of the Ann Arbor School of Music, as Lecturer. 
D opacard for details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, Ithaca, N.Y. 














eae - | LOUISE B. 


VOIGT 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Tanager. 
301 West 139th Street, NEW YORK 


ETHEL L, ROBINSON 
(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


11 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. 





Telegrams: 


** Musikchor, Londea,”” LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Mine. (ORPADE-BJORKS ch 


Vocal Instruction, 


839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


MISS 


FEILDING 
ROSELLE, 


Mezzo-Contralto, 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander Saslavsky, Violinist. 
Victor Sérlin, Violoncellist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Open Dates address VICTOR SORLIN, 
163 West 64th St., New York City. 
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creased until the time of the performance. The rere 
are now thoroughly versed in their respective parts, and 
Mr. van der Stucken, who has been working assiduously 
with both principals and chorus, anticipates an excellent 
rendition of the work, and consequently it should reflect 
credit upon him for his untiring efforts. Some of the at- 
tractive features will be a mixed chorus of seventy-five 
voices, and a ballet of twenty school children which Miss 
Zumstein is drilling, and who are to represent the fairies 
The cast includes some of the best talent 
in the college, and is as follows: Sir John Falstaff, Ed- 
ward Hartmann; Slend« Bruin; Fenton, J. 
Wesley Hubbell; Ford, George Baer; Page, Carl Gant- 
Doctor Caius, William 3ardolph, Joseph 
Mrs. Ford, Therese Abraham; Mrs. Page, Elsie 
3ernard; Anne Page, Kathryn Gibbons. The mu- 


in the last act. 


voort; 





Deinz; 
Louise 


sic was imported from Europe, and a special translation 
made here by J. A. Homan. The opera contains three acts 
and seven scenes, and will undoubtedly be the most elab- 
orate operatic production ever staged by the college forces. 
The music is particularly tuneful, and on the whole the 


presentation of this opera should incite active interest in 


musical circles, and may be considered one of the most 


notable local events of the season 
—=- & 


Instead of the re recital next Saturday 


afternoon Dr. Elsenheimer and the members of the Marien 





String Quartet will give an instructive recital in the Ly 


made by Dr 


ceum. Some introductory remarks will be 
Elsenheimer on the great composers of chamber music. 
This recital will be given for students of the College of 


Music exclusively. 
Students of music, especially those who attended the 
f Music” delivered by A. J. Gant- 


voort, will regret t rn that only three more lectures in 


lectures on the “History « 


morrow’s lecture will be “The Early Romantic School,” 





and will be held in the Lyceum at the usual. hour, 1:30 
p. m 
Ge €& 

Edmund A. Jahn has a number of concert engagements 
which will keep him busy. His first will be at Dayton, 
Ohio, where he is to a part in d’s “Redemp 
tion,” to be given by the Philharmonic Society, The fol 
lowing day he gives a song recital in Ripley, Ohio, and a 
few days later he goes Ohio, where in connec- 
tion with the Cir t y Orchestra he will sing 





the role of Samson in the concert to be given there 


The next reh l na I 
be held in the College of Music Lyceum at the usual hour 
on Thursday, under Dr. Elsenheimer’s dire 


The following will be the program of the Bach piano re 
pupils of Signor Albino Gorno next 


pl Sig 


cital bn advanced 


Wednesday evening in th 


Piano, Sonata, op. 14, N I Beethoven 
Dora Dieck 
Recitation, A Second Trial.. Sarah Kellogg 
Bert! M. Topy 
Voice— 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say Bartlett 
Viene Onrore..... L. A 
( ( 


LENA 


TEACHER OF 
BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano ; 











Violir 
Berceuse Godard 
Serena - os Pierne 
Frederick H: ner 
Recitation, Mandalay balioae Kipling 
Bertha M. Topy 
Voice— 


The Lotus FI! 
I Am in Her B 





Zilpha 


evening 


J. Stuyvesant Kinslow, baritone, a pupil of 
3arnes Wood, gave a recital on Wedr 
March 12, in the Aeolian Hall. There are few voices that 


yossess so uniformly a musical quality, with such an even 
) l } 


sday 


register and extensive a range The best part of 
voice, too, is that it is sympathetic and that it enters fully 
into the spirit of the interpretation The program et 
braced a varied selection, proving an extraordinary ver 


ree on the part of Mr. Kinslow. He sang 

















Grenz s,” by Schun Ww noble bre 

nity ‘Very characteristic and full of feeling was his sing- 
ing of “The Messiah,” by Foerster. “The Song of the 
Sword,” by Leighter, was sung with natic expres 

and the Schuber rt up with uch s. There was a 
miscellaneous ¢ I d e pr m closed w 
the Toreador Song. Mr. Kinslow was assisted by M 
Emma Mae Crapsey in a series of in 1g readings 





Paderewski delighted a great audience in Music Hall on 


Thur V rnoon, March 13. T susta g power of 
Pade wsk " unifor poet expre tl 2g the 
most ast g difficulties of arpegg ins, § and 
4 pr es 1 h i IT a ve v rtt > y t all ot er 


» his superi r I 
eZ €& 
Oscar Ehrgott has been engaged to sing in e Crea- 
tion” and “The M h” at the Cl nooga Festival this 
spring and to give a song festival as well. On April 2 he 





will sing “In a Persian Garde 





> present 








velty of the numbers it is but necessary to give some of 
the composers represented: Claudio Merulo, 1532; G 
lamo Frescobaldi, 15. Francois Couperin, 1688; D 
nico Scarlatti, 1683; Jean Philippe Rameau, George Fred 
erick Handel and Bach. This closed tl ] me ind 
then the romantic and modern period was illustrated from 
eight cf the best known composers’ works. Miss Roedter is 
an accomplished pianist and a thoughtful musician, so that 
the concert was of the and thoroughly en 
joyable 


Wocal Instruction. 


DORIA DEVINE 





MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano; 
FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 


And other prominent singers now before the public 


136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





Freire 
.- Zi 


KREISLER 


JANUARY to MAY, 1902. 





Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST i7th ST., 





William Fisher, 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGER OF 
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\ concert will be given at Aeolian Hall, 
Mrs. Hardeman Dulaney, pianist, of Covington, in which 








will be assisted by Miss Virg G el ult 
= & 

Mrs. Alma R R at [ xercises f 
Woodward High Scl s cele f d lay 
Mi Ribolla has | re ly rt 1 f f ea 

e of study a 1 
ee €& 

The ! I M M FA Mi A W“ be 
pleased, a g f he esstu 
4 r na cer give W f 
\ New \ Ss g with Signor 
P f Paris G 1 Ope ‘ 1 she sang a 
o¢ 1 I T I er : 1 , > Mepl t 
phele and w M McAlpin will g 

eS << 

A f y a f Auditori 
» M £ W ig March 
» & ew A [ M I W pra 
[ N K. O Sic D pian 

Henry | g the s to 
be given are | I y ; G1 r 
» a, f iberger S ita 
1 E flat 1 r. M ( \ read Tl . 
B Aldrich’s “J a, os e pt e W give 
1 recital in the f ‘ M Viola Walt 
pi vy tv ¢ ge 

elever 

4 r J. H. Bart of t ( y of Music 
f y, out f [ engagements, is 
being ke busy g g gur g eI He gos 
to D K . i K M O d 

er { s J. A. Homan 


Jeannette Robinson Murphy’s Musical Lecture. 





: ‘ 3.4 
g Ss i y £ \ a W en < eny 
\ 17 1 

g W h phy’s 

S| Diave re I e, & vere g g 
M y ot g er vy I African 

\ } 

Amer ( g ys gart songs 








y vl I if 

In part sec 1 | address 

were worn, em g e change f handson 

silk gown of part one. The afternoon was much enjoyed 

and Mrs. Murphy is to be gratulated on having so sys 

r ly deve ned ti negro ; +} e lit giv 

g an Ir e in this field 
Miss Maud i ed y g S rm we 


‘Tue VENTH-KRONOLD QUARTET 


CARL VENTH, ist Violl 

RICHARD POLTMANN, 2nd Violin. 
PHILIP HERFORD, Vicla 

HANS KRONOLD, ‘Cello. 


| Addressall communications to CARL VENTH 


14 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rebeca Im 


VIOLINISTE. 


Address: 


32 West 40th St, - 








NEW YORK, 








‘* The Monterey,”” | 
351 W. il4th St., New York. 
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Sara Anderson, 


SOPRANO. 


Joseph Baernstein, 


BASSO. 





E. PRESSON cecum 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New al 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


I Send My Heart Up to Thee. Song— 


Vernon d’Arnalle...... dauiebessseteanepeererhawed Chicago, III. 
My Sweetheart and I. Song— 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt.. Oa inept ita aka lela wt gdibaheld Boston, Mass. 


Chanson d’Amour. Song 


Miss Wood.. Kaa ctiien ..Rossini Club, Portland, Me. 
Canzonetta (MS., first time). Song— 

Miss Gertrude Edmands ’ hie .Boston, Mass. 
The Thrush 

Miss Gertrude Edmands.. “ ..Boston, Mass. 
Good Morning (MS., first time). Song 

Miss Gertrude Edmands vetepeidtetecwere .... Boston, Mass. 
Good Night (MS., first time). Song— 

Miss Gertrude Edmands..........ccssccccccccvcccers Boston, Mass. 
Dearie. Song 

Miss Gertrude Edmands.........cccsccccsscccccccscces Soston, Mass. 


Ariette. Song 
Miss Gertrude Edmands ceues 
Come, ah, Come! (MS., first time). Song— 
Miss Gertrude Edmands.... 
The Years at the Spring. Song 
Miss Gertrude Edmands.............+. seversiesas cee, ee 


uudiegwents Boston, Mass. 


Soston, Mass. 


Miss Lucié A, Tucker eawnes ends delve bela aig ae 
La Captive. Violin and piano 

Miss Olive Mead.. ee el 
Berceuse. Violin and piano- 

Miss Olive Mead.... apart Re «sse+es+- boston, Mass. 
Mazurka. Violin and piano 


Miss Olive Mead Saeteapniadionttn .. Boston, Mass. 


Ballade in D flat. Piano- 

is, TE ee ieccbcccveccckessxece ....-Brooklyn, N. Y. 
lranscription of Richard Strauss’ Serenade for Piano 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach.. Een: ey OR 
Spring. Song 

Clarence B. Shirley ial Boston, Mass. 
Exaltation. Song 

Mme. Isidora Martinez Providence, R. L. 
The Bluebell, from Flower Songs (women’s voices) 

Lynn Woman's Club ; ‘ < .Lynn, Mass. 
Ecstasy. Song 

Mrs. Pillsbury. ...Lynn Woman’s Club, Lynn, Mass. 
Selections from Summer Dreams. Piano duets— 

Lynn Woman's Club... ‘on asa ‘ -+e++eLynn, Mass. 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee Song 


Miss Elsie Lincoln West Newton, Mass. 
My Sweetheart and I. Song 
Miss Elsie Lincoln 
The Secret. Song 
Miss Elsie Lincoln. 
Spring. Song 


ic 





..West Newton, Mass. 
.West Newton, Mass 
..West Newton, Mass 


Three Flower Songs. Part songs (women’s voices)— 
...-.-Chicago, Il 


Miss Elsie Lincoln 


Klio Association. 
Over Hill, Over Dale. Part songs (women's voices)— 
Klio Association. Chicago, III. 
Oh, Were My Love Yon Lilac. Song 
Klio Association... 
Far Awa’. Song 


seeeeeeeChicago, Til. 





Klio / iz RA aE SOOPER HT FEE Chicago, IIl. 
Ah, Love But a Day. Song 

Klio Association... : ; ‘ caus ....Chicago, Il. 
Fairy Lullaby. Song 

Klio Association... ‘ ‘ ..Chicago, Ill. 
Bal Masque Piano— 

Klio Association..... F ....Chicago, Ill 
Summer Dreams. Piano duet 

Klio Association. } ’ pecsceesac dey Bae 

George W. Chadwick. 

IT Said to the Wind. Song 

Miss Dalton Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass 
Were I a Prir I tian. Song 

Vernon d’Arnalle cues ....Chicago, Il. 

I N Speak Son 

! Marg t Goetz Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Clark Xossini Club, Portland, Me 
Nocturn Song 

Mr Clark 2 Rossini Club, Portland, Me 


Arthur Foote. 
An Ir Folksong (mixed voices)— 
Tuesday Musical Clu ? Summit, N. J 


Flower Songs. A cycle of songs for women’s voices— 


Monday Fortnightly Club...........-eeeceeeeeeeeeees Boston, Mass. 
Love Me if I Live. Song— 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby..........-sseeeeeeeereees New York, N. Y. 
Irish Folksong— 

Milse Tene Deb. ccccccvescecvcvccccccccvoccscvccvee New York, N. Y. 

Miss Julia Agnes O’Commor..........ececeeeceeeeees Buffalo, N. Y. 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song— 

Thomas Stockham Baker............ssssseseseeeees Baltimore, Md. 
Love Me if I Live. Song— 

Thomas Stockham Baker..........c.sseeseeeeeceees Baltimore, Md. 
I’m Wearin’ Awa’. Song— 

PE IND, dc vies bbandesddensesceescesstese Lakewood, N. J. 
The Eden Rose. Song— 

Be SE GGG icc ices seen cdecdscscccccecsees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Farewell of Hiawatha. (Cantata for men’s voices)— 

Apollo Cleb..ccccccccccccsscccccssccccvcsevescoscooes Boston, Mass. 


Song from the Persian. Vocal duet 
Misses Laura Eaton and Marcia West...Chickering Hall, Boston 
Come Live With Me. Vocal duet— 
Misses Laura Eaton and Marcia West...Chickering Hall, Boston 
Melody. Violin solo— 
Arthur Melvin Taylor... cccccscocsccvccesecccosee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Henry K. Hadley. 


Egyptian War Song— 


DR ivsecvdnccsctocekas Chickering Hall, Boston, Mass. 
The Butterfly Is in Love With the Rose. Song— 
BG PED TNs ooo ic cc ccannsescccsvedcoessicsecs New York city 
J. H. Hahn. 
Concert Polonaise. Piano— 
Bh BI Bio decrccentevecicssccsesssstoues Detroit, Mich. 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
An Irish Love Song— 
Thomas Stockham Baker.............-+seeeess .Baltimore, Md. 
Here’s a Health to One I Lo’e Dear (men’s voices)— 
PTE Te csticss cccccece ..Boston, Mass. 
Summer Noon. Song 
Mrs. Samuel Richards Gaines............0.sseeeeee Detroit, Mich. 
Frank Lynes. 
The Fisher Maiden. Song— 


ce i ns ca slg ne ean -Truro, N. S. 

FR Gis 6.0990 00:65 020 0se8es008 vices eetaunewes Revere, Mass. 
Ah, Now to Sever. Song— 

DO FID ec cccesccnsswnsesisotessoesscesesovesess Truro, N. S. 


Edward MacDowell. 


Woodland Sketches. Piano— 


Biles Biyrile THUMGGR. cccocccevccecesceses : .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Deserted. Song— 

Ree EE FR sncscccicessccccse puccteiaeee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song— 

SE B.Sc cncvrpenntecsepeecsoessedeseeesene Mobile, Ala. 

Ne petnesabeaeeoeeaunes Portland, Me. 

a Rochester, N. Y. 
To a Wild Rose, from Woodland Sketches— 

The Boston Instrumental Club..................0005 Boston, Mass. 


John W. Metcalf. 
A Keepsake. Song— 
Miss Ruby Caroline Brownell...............cesse0 Detroit, Mich 


Edna Rosalind Park. 
A Memory. Song— 


Fee I Iv caddis acu craeevsscntesbenceveaes Lakewood, N. J. 
Miss Ruby Caroline Brownell..............sscceeees Detroit, Mich. 


Horatio W. Parker. 
Orsames’ Song— 
ee IS SI us ocieosentcecemebenend Brooklyn, N. Y. 


James H. Rogers. 
The Moon Shines Pale. Song— 
Miss Ruby Caroline Brownell.................+4.- .Detroit, Mich. 


Charles P. Scott. 
Only a Ribbon. Song— 
Ws, Ce  cccontnatiwepsdencsavesxeecsonstecesenee Malden, Mass. 


William R. Spence. 
Awake, Ye Sons. Song— 
SE Ss ie inter ddccretsnnwdssevesees Somerville, Mass. 
Edgar Thorn. 
Forgotten Fairy Tales. Piano— 
Mise Buby Temagte.....cccscccsevccscccsccessccee Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
Springtime and Love, from Seven Elizabethan Songs 
Be Se NS I cov deicdccccces caweeeves -Chicago, Ill. 


Cherry Ripe, from Seven Elizabethan Songs— 


SINE, CINE, 5s cad ccesnsoqoccosesceenesed Chicago, Ill. 
To Phyllis, from Seven Elizabethan Songs— 

ee I Ns nck ceanccedcdsosoncengand Chicago, III, 
The Passionate Shepherd to His Love,irom Seven Elizabethan Songs— 

Miles Te Teste DR csi iccsccccccocsecsecssocces Chicago, Ill. 





F, X. Arens, 


HROUGH his People’s Symphony Concerts F. X. 
Arens has with one bound become a factor in the 
musical life of New York. His thorough musicianship on 
the one hand and his fine sense for tonal quality on the 
other, made manifest at his conducting of these concerts, 
have long since been known to his vocal pupils. Hence 
the pupils sing not only with good tonal quality, but with 
that portrayal of the minor contents of a song or aria 
without which there can be no style. This was again 
demonstrated by the singing of Richard Byron Over- 
street, bass-baritone, who, together with Miss Louise B. 
Voigt, recently appeared at a concert given by the Buffalo 
Orpheus, John Lund director. Here are some press com- 
ments: 

The other soloist was Richard Byron Overstreet, bass-baritone, 
of New York, also a stranger to Buffalo. He was heard in the aria 
from “The Queen of Sheba,” “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” 
and in a group of songs. He sings with excellent enunciation and 





conscientious care as to phrasing. He was encored after his second 
number, and responded to the encore.—Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Overstreet, the bass, sang an air from “The Queen of Sheba,” 
an old English ballad, a song by Hollander, ““Vulcan’s Song,” Gounod, 
and for encore an Allitsen balla. Mr. Overstreet’s voice is of fine 
range, extending from the low E to at least the second octave above. 
In quality it is mellow; he sings in tune, carefully and with clear 
enunciation.—Buffalo Evening News. 

These criticisms were further strengthened by the ver- 
dict of our Buffalo correspondent. Edward Nell, whose 
fine vocal training and artistic singing were referred to by 
our Indianapolis correspondent, is also one of Mr. Arens’ 
successful pupils, not only in singing but also in the art 
of voice training. He has one of the largest classes ever 
known to Indianapolis 


William Bauer, a Pupil of Mme. de Wienzkowska. 

ADAME DE WIENZKOWSKA, directress of the 
Leschetizky School of Piano Playing at Carnegie 

Hall, has the great satisfaction of seeing and hearing of 
her pupils successful appearances at public concerts in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. William Bauer, a profes- 
sional pupil who is to tour with Leonora Jackson, is re- 
ceived everywhere with manifestations of pleasure. He is 
a good artist, and his playing shows the results of the 
broad musical training for which Madame de Wienz 
kowska is noted in Europe as well as in this country. 
Elsewhere in this number of THe Musicat Courter will 
be found a report of Miss Ida Mampel’s playing at the 
concert given in Boston by the Misses Preston. Miss 
Mampel is only twelve years old, and Madame de Wienz- 
kowska regards her as one of her most promising pupils 


A Hayes Pupr.—Riley Elmer Phillips, Jr., the baritone, 
who is a pupil of J. Jerome Hayes, has been engaged to 
sing a song cycle at the Connecticut M. T. A. convention, 
which will be held in New Haven in May. 

Another pupil of Mr. Hayes who is making rapid prog 
ress is Miss Jepson. Miss Jepson has a beautiful voice and 
easily sings in E flat above high C. 

A recent concert engagement in Stroudsburg, Pa., was 
spoken of as follows: 

Miss Jepson, the New York soprano, delighted her hearers. She 
has a voice of much sweetness and takes the highest notes with 
ease, every word she utters being clear and distinct. The lady was 
particularly clever in the solo, “Give Ear, O Shepherd.” The quar 
tet, “‘Come Hearts that Are Weary,” was finely done.—Stroudsburg 


News. 
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ME. ELEANOR CLEAVER, who made her 

reappearance in this country at a song recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall last Wednesday night, and which is 
criticised elsewhere in this issue, was born at Detroit, Mich, 
At an early age she showed marked musical ability, and 
held important church positions until she forsook her 
native town to seek the broader field and superior advan- 
tages of a New York career. In the metropolis Mme. 
Cleaver won recognition, and occupied for two years a 
position in the choir of Dr. Van Dyke’s church (known 
as the Brick Church)—a striking tribute to her musical 
ability, and giving her the right to claim a reckoning with 
the best vocalists of the day. Mme. Cleaver soon after 
decided to avail herself of a Continental training, and 
took up residence in Berlin, and later Paris, in both of 
which cities she placed herself under the most eminent 
instructors for the purpose of serious technical training. 
It is Signor Delle Sedie, of Paris, to whom Mme. Cleaver 
accords the greatest credit of her work, and it was this 
master’s determined desire that she prepare for opera, 
for which line of work she is undoubtedly well fitted, 
being possessed of a most engaging personality, dis- 
tinguished presence, and unusual dramatic ability. Mme. 
Cleaver has also had a wide practical experience of the 
stage, having played in legitimate drama with the Ken- 
dals, Richard Mansfield, and with the Madison Square 
Stock Company, of New York. In conjunction with her 
vocal training in Paris, Mme. Cleaver studied the 
mise-en-scéne of the opera with Monsieur Bertin, of the 
Opéra Comique, with such satisfactory results that she 
was assigned the difficult tragic roles of Racine, &c., and 
received the following letter in connection with her de- 
cision not to make immediately an operatic début: 
success and 


with your 


that 


Dear Mapame—Every one is delighted 
with your prospective engagements. I 


for the stage should not be directed to this branch of the dramatic 


regret such fine talent 


deferred is not |} the occasion 


art. However, what is 
must arise when you will be able 
wishes you all the success you 
Théatre 

The success referred to was a highly gratifying triumph 
for Madame Cleaver, when she was chosen as the best 
exponent available in Paris to sing the part of Waltraute 
in the “Gotterdammerung,” at performance her 
complete success was enhanced by irreproachable German 
Madame Cleaver’s voice is classified as contralto, 


to do h ir to ur master, who 


merit. Emite Bertin, 


Nationale de |’'Opéra-Comique 


which 


diction. 
but it is in reality what the old Italians called an alto 
voice, combining the high mezzo notes with a rich con- 
tralto color, and proving exceedingly effective under the 
guidance of intelligent and truly artistic feeling. At Ma- 
dame Cleaver’s initiative recital in St. James’ Hall, Lon- 
don, she set forth an interesting program, which was exe- 
cuted to the satisfaction of a large and fashionable audi- 
ence, and which evoked the most favorable of press criti- 
cism. She has since sung several times, always receiving 
great praise from the critics throughout England for her 
refined and artistic work and for the beautiful quality of 
her voice. Madame Cleaver sings Italian, French and 
German with native perfection, and is equally at home in 
oratorio, concert or opera, although she confesses to a 
decided inclination toward opera, which she believes will 
be her ultimate destination. Her repertory includes 
“Orieo,” “Dalila,” “Carmen,” “Arsace,” “Maddalina,” the 
title role in “La Favorita,” the contralto part in 
“Werther,” and the other contralto roles. 

Here are some of the many press notices received after 
her recital with Ingo Simon, the baritone, in St. James’ 
Hall, London: 

An orchestral concert was given this evening at St. James’ Hall 
by Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who was assisted by Ingo Simon. Mr. 
Simon, who is a member of a well-known Manchester musical fam- 
ily, has a pleasing baritone voice, which has been well trained. He 
sang with taste and intelligence. Madame Cleaver has already won 
favorable notice by her exceptionally sympathetic voice and polished 
vocalism, and though it was necessary to make an apology on her 


behalf on account of illness, her singing was very enjoyable.—Man- 


chester Courier, February 19, 1902. 


Vocalists who engage orchestras for their concerts are to be com 
mended for their enterprise and artistic purpose, and in this respect 
Madame Cleaver and Ingo Simon deserve praise for the entertain- 
ment they offered music lovers night at St. James’ Hall. 
Madame Cleaver has a fine voice and dramatic intuition, but she was 
scarcely happy in the choice of her principal songs. The scena of 
Andromache, “Aus der Tiefe des Grames,” from Dr. Max Bruch’s 
“Achilleus,” is well designed and scholarly, but the music fails to carry 
home to the listener the anguish of the wife at the discovery of the 
death of her husband, and consequently exceptional abilities are re- 
quired on the part of the vocalist to make the excerpt effective. 
Madame Cleaver’s second song, ‘Padre Perdona,” from Adolf Hasse’s 
“Demafoonte,” is a dry example of eighteenth century music, and 
beyond showing her capability to sing in genuine legato style, it 
served little purpose. Ingo Simon was heard to advantage in the scena 
e romanza, “O Vecchio cor che batti,” from Verdi's “I due Fos- 
which he sang tastefully and expressively.—Standard, Feb- 


last 


cari,” 
ruary 19, 1902. 


No incidental sign of the increased taste for orchestral music in 
England is more marked than the greater frequency with which 
singers in their recitals nowadays provide themselves with an 
tral Such enterprises deserve every encouragement, 
it was certainly pleasing to note the amount of public patronage 
which last night was bestowed upon a well arranged concert of this 
kind, given in St. James’ Hall by Mme. Eleanor Cleaver and Ingo 
Simon. Excepting the Brahms songs selected by Madame Cleaver, 
the vocal part of the program consisted in the main of operatic ex- 
cerpts, and particular praise is due to Madame Cleaver for the way 
in which (despite the fact she was suffering from a bad cold) she 
delivered the fine “Scene der Andromache,” from Max Bruch’s 
“Achilleus.” Mr. Simon was a little overweighted in “Non piu an 
drai,”” but in his excerpt from Verdi’s “I due Foscari” he was heard 
to much greater advantage.—The Globe, February 19. 


orches- 


support. and 


concert at St. 
a name 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, who gave an orchestral 
James’ Hall last night, is a singer who has already 
for herself, and though suffering from a cold yesterday she contrived 
none the less to show that she is still developing her powers. In 
the fine scena, “Aus der Tiefe des Grames,” from Max Bruch’s 
“Achilleus,” the deep feeling and dramatic her singing 
were no less apparent than the beauty of her voice. In an 
“Padre Perdona,” by Adolph Hasse, she was likewise excellent, 
although the aria was in truth a dull one, while a couple of Brahms 
songs, “Spanisches Lied” and “Der Frihling,” to which she added 
a third, “Der Schmied,” by way of encore, served to 
other side of her art. In a word, her success was inc 
vocal 


made 


power of 


aria, 


show yet an- 
ymntestable 
from 


in a 


Ingo 


thor- 


Some enjoyable pieces were forthcoming also 
Simon, a young artist who uses a good 


oughly intelligent manner.—Westminster Gazette, February 19, 1902. 


baritone voice 


Associated with Ingo Simon Mme. Eleanor Cleaver’s concert drew 
Hall on Tuesday evening Indul- 
fering from a 


a large audience to St. James’ 
was asked for Madame t 
bad cold, but although there were signs of fatigue later 
the “Scene der 
Bruch’s 
recalled to 


gence Cleaver, who was 
very little 
fault could be found with the artists’ rendering of 
“Aus der Tiefe des Grames,” from Max 
conclusion Madame 
Later on she sang the “Padre Perdona’ 
“Span- 
Ingo Simon 


scari”) well, 


Andromache,” 
“Act 


the 


Cleaver was 


illeus.” On its 
platform four times. 
(“‘Demafoonte”) of Adolf Hasse and two songs by 
isches Lied” and “Der Frihling,” very pleasingly. 
rendered Verdi's “O Vecchio cor che batti” (“I due F 
and also sang Rossini’s “Largo al factotum” with spirit.—The Stage, 


February 20. 


3rahms, 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver and Ingo 


The lady 


The orchestral concert given by 
James’ ll attended 


Simon at St. ] Hall last 

first sang the scena of Andromache, “Aus der Tiefe des Grames,” 
from Max Bruch’s “Achilleus.” Her rendering of the scena dis- 
played true dramatic instinct; the music itself is impressive, though 
Madame 
sang an aria, “Padre 
Hasse was 


evening was we 
the composer’s indebtedness to Wagner is very evident 


the 
opera, 


the second part of program 
Perdona,” from Adolf Hasse’s 
immensely popular in his day, but now little is heard 
is dignified, and there are signs in it 
the man whom 


Cleaver in 
“Demafoonte.” 
of his mt 
The aria in question lat 
Mozart himself owed psed. 
Madame Cleaver sang the aria with skill and good taste.—Morning 
Post, February 19, 1902. 


something to he ec 


Last night at St. James’ Hall Mme. Eleanor Cleaver gave an 
orchestral concert, of which Emil Kreuz was the conductor and 
Ernst Schiever the leader. An apology from the platform was made 
for Madame Cleaver, who had instructed her representative to say 
that “she was suffering from about as bad a cold as she had ever 
had,” but refusing to disappoint her audience sang Max Bruch’s 
“Scene der Andromache,” “Aus der Tiefe des Grames,” a declama- 
tory composition full of broad and significant emotion. Oddly 
enough, both in structure and sentiment, the work reminds one of 
Briinnhilde’s last magnificent scene in “Gétterdimmerung.” Madame 
Cleaver, despite her indisposition, attacked the work with splendid 


867 


dramatic, and has made 


Her voice, too, is 


courage and boldness; she is instictively 


herself complete mistress of her own methods 
powerful and pleasing, not without richness in its tone, and dis 


tinguished by intelligence in delivery. 
cor che batti,” from “I due F 
from Mozart's “Nozze di Figar 


Simon sang “O Vecchio 
“Non 


February 19 


Ing 
scari,”” and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


A concert upon a somewhat ambitious scale was given by Mme 
Eleanor Cleaver and Ingo St. James’ Hail on Tuesday 
evening. Vocalists, indeed, very seldom engage orchestra for 
their concerts, though the wisdom in doing so, if 
doubted if their forte operatic 
proved herself to be 


Simon at 
a full 


happens to be music. 
Cleaver par excellence a singer 
with several succ 
Tuesday 


and though she has already met 


platform they were eclipsed by 


songs, 
the concert that of 
has a very fine voice and her singing has real dramatic power, w 
she chooses her songs with excellent taste. She found a place 
her program for Andromache’s magnificent scene, “Aus 
des Grames,” from Max Bruch’s “Achilleus,” and in tl 
singing it with great 
too, she gave 
Ingo Sim 


der T 

s she mace 
her principal breadth and 
Hasse’s “Padre Perdona,” 
also heard in two songs by Brahms. 


Daily Graphic, February 20, 1902. 


success, 


dmirably, while sh 


n has a good v 


Eleanor Cleaver 


Mme 
mm as a singer 
not n 
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it is therefore 

Simon gave « J 

a good audience. Though apology was 
t of a bad cold, the effect o 


score 
bl hardly 


have sur 


Andr 


she can 
suited in the “Scene der 
Max Bruch’s “Achill 
the attention that 


’ from 
receive nearly 
wer considerably 


have gained in p 


dramatic gift, wih 


She 


possesses no small 


justice to the music also incl 
by Brahms, mposer with is ev 


and Adolf Hasse, 


almost forgotten in these days.—The Times, Februz 


ac 


pathy, “Padre Perdona,” by 


was designed 


he k 


eanor Cleaver’s concert 


Mme. E 


scale than is usual on 


ample, a large orchestra mad 
Mr. Schiever as principal fir 


The orcl 
a rendering of 


estra gave admurabie 
Weber’s overture 
“calls” for the c 
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ctor. It als 
Madame 
but the dr 


accompanied pieces. 
made for her on account of a cold, 


usness than within the 


her own consci 
matter of fact, she 
of the “Scene 


hardly be comn 


sang with 
der 

can 
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f only because, 


Simon, a baritone, wit 


ce, sang some op air 


tic 
a less sonorous orchestra.—Da 


CLAVIER SCHOOL THIRTEENTH RECITAL. 
HE 


season of IQ0I-1902, was given in ( 

day evening, March 14 
The strong point m 
on “Grade and Certificate I 
in study depended 


the Clavie lan¢ chool 
Hall, Fri- 


thirteenth recital of 


{ 
remarks 


Mr. Virgil in his 


xaminations 


ade by 


terest largely upon progre made, 
and unless the pupil could be sure just what progress had 
been made lack of interest would result 
Graded as the work of the 
each term, each pupil knows just 


school is, and with an ex 


amination at the end olf 


} 


what progress has been made and so works intelligently 


The program was more than usually interest 
unable to play, and so S. M. F;: 


he school, 


Rebarer 
teacher of interpretation in t 
His were the “Revolutionary 
first Chopin. He played a charming lit- 
tle minuet, by Bovet, for an encore 

Mr. Fabian also played the orchestral parts on second 
the cli 
breadth 


was 
consented 


selections Etude” and the 


“Ecossais,” by 


piano for the “Hungarian Fantaisie,” which was 
max of the evening. Miss Chase 


and dash that were exhilarating 


played with a 


Riecer.—William H. Rieger, the tenor, sing with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in that city on April 
He has also booked a number of other engage- 


will 


4 and 5. 
ments in the West 








MANTELLI 
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formerly of the Metropolitan Opera House Company, 
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The Musical Courier will be found on sale hereafter at 
the music house of Carisch & Jinichen, in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele No. 2, which is near the Duomo and the 
Galleria. 

CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, t 
March 1, 1902. 
T the Teatro alla Scala there have been only repe- 
titions of and ballet to the past 
week. “Linda di Chamounix,” followed by one- 
half of the ballet “Amor”; ‘Hansel and Gretel, 
by the entire ballet “Amor”; “Il Trovatore,” with one of 


opera record 





” 


followed 


the larger or more important scenes from the ballet 
mor,” besides a Sunday matinee at which again the 
ballet “Amor” was presented. This “Amor” ballet—the 


only one prepared or promised at the Scala—first, last and 
always, with each and every opera (except the ‘“Walkiire’’) 


the whole season. Would not such programs tire or tax 
the patience and indulgence, the forbearance of any pub- 
lic? But the Milanese, as well as the Italians generally, 


are in many things a most impatiently—patient—lot of 
people, who in some other countries would kick over the 


traces! 


es <= 


The new opera “Germania,” by Alberto Franchetti, is 
in active rehearsal at the Scala, and its production there 
has been promised for some time in “quanto prima” and 
again “prossimamente.” Now that the large “manifesti” 

announcements and posters—are up all over the town, 
slapped on houses, palaces, bridges and fences, any and 
every big 
grass-green, springlike color, the feeling of hope and ex- 


where, in very large, really letters, of young 
pectation becomes keenly alive to the promised “prossi- 
possibility of an early acquaintance with the 
opera The 
some time now and must soon be ready. 
ers have been given their parts for study a long time 


mamente” 


new “Germania.” score has been in press 


The solo sing- 


since; the principal ones being: Signorina Amelia Pinto, 


and Mario Sammarco, 


One of the members of the Scala orchestra has 


soprano; Enrico Caruso, tenor, 
Daritone 
told me that, while the music of this new opera was mod- 
ern, of course, the instrumentation could hardly be termed 
Wagnerian, as it was rather simple; the first and second 
were long, while the third and fourth were 
I should the 


ndispensable ballet “Amor” opera 


acts, he said, 


both short not wonder to see a part of 


follow also this new 


Germania’ —excepting, possibly, on the night of the pre- 
n re 
Ss & 

[he Teatro Lirico Internazionale produced toward the 
close of its fragmentary carnival season the operas “Mig- 
non” (Thomas), “Le Nozze di Giannetta” (Massé), 
“Wanda” (new, by Rodolfo Conti), “Manon” (Massenet) 
and the pantomime, “I! figlinol prodigo” (Wormser). 
These works, with “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 


ana,” were presented in double and triple bills. 


Ss eS 
Having written at some length in a previous letter of 
the Leoncavallo and Mascagni operas, including most of 
the singers concerned in the other representations follow- 


zg, I niay be allowed a sort of running commentary, or 

ndom account, of the rest of the season. 
\iter the first performance of “Mignon” Signorina Sal- 
r, who looked the part well and sang agreeably, be- 


li and remained indisposed until the last perform- 


Alma Stencel 


ance. Signora Bendazzi-Garulli therefore assumed the 
part of Mignon at a moment’s notice, and appeared with- 
out a previous rehearsal. La Bendazzi-Garulli is a great 
artist, one who thinks, besides acting and singing; but she 
is wanting in stage appearance. Her Mignon was un- 
gainly—too short and stout to be prepossessing; but histri- 
onically she was splendid and quite good vocally. The 
character did not seem to fit her so well as that of San- 
tuzza, in which she was really great in all respects. 

As a boy, however, in the second act, this Mignon 
looked much more attractive in her suit of dark blue vel- 
vet, displaying a pair of tremendous hips tapering down 
into a pair of tiny feet Her jealousy of Filina caused the 
poor girl-boy much suffering, which found visible, admira- 
ble expression in her acting. 

In the part of Guglielmo a new and young tenor named 
Giorgio Baselli made his appearance. He looks very 
youthful, delicate and slender, and is possessed of a tenor 
voice gloriously fresh and of excellent quality in the 
upper or so-called head tones. This upper range is mu- 
sical and easily responsive, much the same as is the easy 
playing upon a violin strung with thin strings. A very 
pretty young lady at my side said Baselli had a deliciously 
sweet voice and sang exquisitely, which, coming from a 
lady’s charming lips, is more valuable, no doubt, than 
could be the strongest man’s opinion. As an actor, this 
tenor Baselli has still much—almost everything—to learn; 
and a much stronger man than he was required to rescue 
Mignon from the flames of the burning theatre. The mu- 
sical ring and lyric quality of his upper voice pleased so 
well that the romance “Ah! non crederi tu,” as also the 
love song addressed to Mignon, “La tua sguarda,” had 
to be repeated before the audience would give peace. If 
Baselli continues in the manner he has started at the 
Lirico he will certainly sing his way across the Atlantic 
into the “land of plenty” before very long. New York— 
the Metropolitan Opera House—America del Nord—the 
country of the “dollari,” and other like expressions, are 
heard here every day in the Galleria among idling and 
easily interested singers, especially of the tenor genus. 
While impresari and managers from all over the world 
are looking for good tenors, they do not seem to recog- 
nize or “appreciate” whole groups of the high-voiced men 
lingering longingly in this low ebbed town for an oppor- 
tunity to sail forth on their high seas—the high C’s treated 
by the Italians as dough (do)—which, of course, every 
self-respecting tenor can toss off at will in a crisp, cican 
and self-convincing manner! 

Returning to the ladies (and asking their pardon for 
having wandered in my remarks), Signora Fanny Torre- 
sella was the Filina who excited little Mignon to such 
La Torresella is an artist educated in a 
She possesses a voice that is 


jealous wrath. 
good school of singing. 
flexible and equal to the demands of technical execution 
in the music of Filina, but her voice is no longer one of 
freshness and brilliancy. Nor can I forgive the hideous 
looking hat the lady wore—even as an “actress in the 
play”’;—which detracted from her own good looks. 
The Federico of Signorina Virginia Ferranti 
fine looking chap, acting gracefully and singing well. 
Walter Carlo as Lotario displayed a bass voice of very 
strong and vibrant quality, As an actor, too, the gentle- 


was a 


man was good. 
The choruses in “Mignon” were very good and 
spirited. The orchestra, under Conductor Edoardo Boc- 


calari, played some parts of the music beautifully and 
While the director had the score open be- 
fore him, he would rarely look at it, and turned the pages 
from time to time in bunches. He is a musician with the 
score in his head rather than his head in the score. The 
overture received careful treatment, thoroughly studied, 
and was well worked up toward the close, meriting the 
warm applause bestowed by the audience; the prelude to 
Act II., the Gavotte, was played exquisitely, with much 
finish and some new bits in conception that proved very 
taking. Under Signor Boccalari the orchestra is a sympa- 
thetic The messa-in-iscena was good, as it 
always is at Edoardo Sonzogno’s theatre. 


== <= 


“Wanda” is a new one-act opera, words by Giovanni 
Monleone and music by Rodolfo Conti. 

The story is a simple one, not well told. Wanda, be- 
loved by Goffredo, spurns his advances at first, which 
causes him to go mad; after which (touched by pity) she 


others less so. 


accompanist. 
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not recognize her any more. Conscience stricken, Wanda 


leaps into an abyss from the scene, which ends this tale 
of woe. 3esides Wanda and Goffredo there are two 
other characters, Maria and Germano, the parents of 
Wanda, and these serve to furnish a quartet of singers 


The opera is modelled after ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” being 
in one act, 


but 


divided into two scenes by an intermezzo— 


does not show the genius of a Mascagni. Its tone 


and mode are minor; its form and style no longer orig 


inal. There is much attributable to the 


little to 


Mascagni in 


music, not a Giordano and some to Puccini 


Overture there is none, beyond a few measures of 
lude. An the 
most part, however, written for female 


pre- 


attractive chorus opens opera, being in 


voices The pro- 
duction was a satisfactory one, with good singers in all 
the parts. But the opera failed to arouse any real enthu 
siasm. 
eS = 

“Manon” (Massenet) was interpreted by Signora Ben 
dazzi-Garulli, ably supported by the young tenor Baselli. 
The two sang themselves into favor, and through repetitions 
third 


en- 


into something like an ovation at the the 


act. 


end ot 


Manon’s solo “Addio mio picciol desco” was 


cored, and the tenor received hearty applause after his 


aria in the second act; this “Sogno” had to be repeated 


to satisfy the much-wanting and all-taking audience, 
which was a large-sized one Both of these solos by 
soprano and tenor were given with exquisite taste and 


expression, and Bendazzi-Garulli, for her intelligent, mu- 
sicianly singing, was rewarded with a very large basket 
of beautiful 
herself. 


fresh cut flowers—nearly as tall as the lady 
but the 
season; every box and every seat in the house was occu- 
pied, which meant “addio,” or at 
the Milan carnival this 
her song of pleading became so affectionately warm, so 


The performance was the last one of 


least “‘arrivederci,” to 
season at theatre. Manon, in 
clingingly ardent, that it was impossible to shake her off 
The iron hearts in go to 
pieces or glow the Manon of that night, and 
slight wonder that DeGrieux should succumb and turn 
from his earlier purpose 
though a devil not unless he still 
heart in the With 
singing, it would be difficult in the extreme to 


most callous of men would 


before 


A saint might do the same, 


perhaps retained his 


right spot. such warm, passionate 


say this 
but 
Bendazzi-Garulli’s singing of this song was a valua- 


Manon nay, so that her fervid pleading could not 
win, 
ble lesson in subtle, insinuating vocalism; color and tone- 


shading, modulation, expression and delivery were all at 


finds her love for him, but he, having lost all reason, does the singer’s command, her voice said and told all she 
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would have it. This artist is not so suggestive, perhaps, 
as a certain favorite singer at the Metropolitan—but then 


Manon is not quite Carmen. 


eS <= 


The chorus had a number of new or rather strange faces 


in it, who did not do themselves credit. In Act III. the fe- 
male group was laughed at and hissed off the stage. 

The Mozart-Handelian Minuet was neatly played by the 
orchestra, and the finale of this act was worked up effect- 
ively by chorus and orchestra. 

eS = 

“Il Figlinol Prodigo” (The Prodigal Son), a pantomime, 
or mimic comedy, in three acts, by Carré, with music by 
A. Wormser, was produced a number of times—but hardly 
appreciated, because so little understood. The principal in 
terpreters or impersonatgrs were Signore Tatti (Pierotto) 
and Mariani (Mother), with G. Rosi (Father); Signor 
Canepa directed the orchestra and Sig. Gellio Coronaro 
played the piano accompaniments in the same. New York 
MusicaL Courter readers will remember “L’Enfant Pro 
digue” a few years ago at Daly’s Theatre. The Milan “Fig- 
linol Prodigo” is the same musical pantomimic comedy 
but nearly so well played or acted. With pleasure do I re 
member the Daly production, having seen it some six or 
seven times. There is perhaps no nationality on earth the 
Italians would rather be than French (aside from being what 
they are), which people they so much resemble, yet so little 
understand. This same enfant prodigue, so well compre- 
hended at Daly’s in New York, I may frankly state, was 
little understood in Milan; the play was too delicate, subtle 
and refined—not a melodrama or a farce—has no broad, 
melodic expressions, but is full of imagination, fanciful and 
delicate touches 

I'he piano plays an important part in the music, but was 
so badly placed in the orchestra that much of the effect 
was lost. Instead of being near, or in the midst of the 
violins, its position was far to the right, backed by the 
kettledrums. At the Lirico the orchestra is sunk or lowered 
several feet below the audience floor, and the piano had its 
top or coverlid entirely removed, but the effect produced 
was not that of better sound; on the contrary, the pianist, 
who is a good musician and fine player, by the way, used 


his strong hands and firm touch at the keyboard, seemingly 


to drown the tympani behind him and to replace the brass 
instruments in the orchestra with which Composer Worm 
ser had dispensed and whose seats therefore appeared va 
cant. The lowered position and uncovered condition of the 


piano, surrounded as it was, resulted in rather harsh, me 
tallic effects. There was not the proper adjustment of ten 
I alry of piano 


east totally un 


sion and pressure to resista 
against the others—with 


covered; the acoustic pr litions seemed 





this statement 


concerns the voice, stringed instrument or piano, the fact 


disturbed, destroyed, lost 


remains the same beyond dispute. If such a thing were 
imagine—how would a voice sound with 


roof or top of mouth, the palate, removed? As it is, we 


possible te 


know the results of mouth too largely open; and some 
singers seem to be striving to raise the roof—whether of 
mouth or the house is not always determinable 

Biblical stories are not so well known among the Ital 
ians (accountable on several grounds) as they are in 


Anglo-Saxon countries, and this story of the prod 


gal son 
offered no text, of course, as a guide to those who failed 
to grasp the mute but expressive situations on the stage 
and connect them with the illustrating music, in which 
there are “motifs” easily followed. Mendelssohn’s “Wed- 


ding March” in the second act was recognized, but not s« 

Schubert’s “Ave Maria” in the mother’s prayer, third act, 

which brings back the prodigal son, nor the use of snare 

drum and trumpet heard, suggesting the prodigal joining 
, 


hment at that moment is pass 
DevtMA-HEIDE 


the army, of which a detac 


ing outside. 


Anprew Brooxe’s Success.—This pupil of Francis 
Stuart, accompanied by the attractive California pianist, 
Marvy Genevieve Moroney, made the hit of the afternoon 
at the last Women’s Philharmonic musicale at Carnegie 
Hall, singing twice, first the “Pagliacci” Prologue, and 
later some old Italian and English songs, followed by the 
encore “Absent,’’ by Metcalfe. At the close of his sing- 
ing there was intense attention, such was the hold he gained 
on his listeners. followed by many “Ohs!” and “Ahs!” 
Certain other of Stuart’s pupils are coming into promi 
nence, and THe Musica Courier will have more to say 
of th these later. 


ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 
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(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W., 
October, November and December, 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 





KUBELIK DISSATISFIED ? 

_ are reports abroad to the effect that the 

violinist Kubelik is not satisfied with the finan- 
cial results of his tour, as the published receipts rep- 
resent large sums to him, while his share is a com- 
paratively small one. This is probably so and can 
be accounted for by the enormous advertising and 
other incidental expenses of the concerts, which 
therefore leave a very small margin—always com- 
paratively speaking—for Kubelik and those travel- 
ing with him and sharing in the profits of the Amer- 
ican speculation, for it was a speculative tour. 

The contract with Daniel Frohman expires by 
limitation on March 23, but it is known that Mr. 
Frohman some time since disposed of his interests, 
and it is the Kubelik syndicate, as it is known in 
Budapest and London, that is conducting the busi- 
ness. 

Very naturally, when Kubelik sees it stated in the 
papers that he is making $100,000 in America, he 
wants to know where the money is, and he will find 
that a large sum has gone to advertising, traveling, 
hotels and commissions and incidentals, and that a 
scheme of such dimensions cannot be made success- 
ful without a large preliminary and current outlay. 

With Mr. Paderewski it is an entirely different 
matter, as he is advertised by the mere mention of 
his name, and a few standing advertisements giv 
ing his announcements and his proposed route or 
his agents’ address and his concerts are sold—many 
America. His receipts 


his in- 


of them—before he gets 
are three-fourths profit on an average, and 
come consequently exceeds that of any other artist 
visiting the United States. 


SECOND BAUER RECITAL. 


AROLD BAUER’S second recital in Mendelssohr 
Hall last Monday afternoon again attracted a goodly 


1 
} 


sized piano loving audience. The favorite y« 





was in better form than at his previous recital, and g 





us some remarkably interesting and at times 
playing. His program was sufficiently varied ar 


It began with Mendelssohn’s E minor Prelude and Fugue 






op. 35, which was given in a virile manner and refr« 
ingly free from sentimentality. This was followed by a 
little Fantasia in C by Haydn, a sparkling bit of n 
iking, and read without any affectation of modern fee 
ing. The Chopin group consisted of the E major N 
lette, with its trio which Mascagni knew; the Arabesk 


} 


C, and “In the Night,” from the “Fantaisiestticke,” op. 12 


These all were interpreted with deep feeling and i 
true Schumann key, the latter being we ‘ 
recall was imperatively demanded and responded to w 
a charming performance of the same composer’s “Des 
Abends P 

Mr. Bauer then played César Franck’s Prelude, Aria 
and Finale, noble music, though spun out the two las 
movements. This was heard from under Bauer's fingers 
last season. It gains on repetition Especially rich in 
color and meanings is the Prelude, with its booming bell 
like basses. The Paris virtuoso, whose tone is ever lus 


cious, was very happy in this number. Not so success- 
ful, however, in Chopin’s Barcarolle, which was rather 
opaque in color and misty in outline. The E major Noc 
turne went much more satisfactorily, while the A flat Bal 


lade—now a drug in the musical market—was brilliant in 





spots. Mr. Bauer does not give the impression of be 
a Chopin player born; he seems inclined to Schumanniz 
the wavering, capricious music of the poetic Pole. As an 
encore he gave a superlatively finished performance of 
Liszt’s F minor Etude de Concert. Altogether it was an 
afternoon to be remembered 


A Mantelli Recital. 
Mme. Mantellj will give a recital on Easter Monday at 
the Waldorf-Astoria 
She sang recently at F. M. Guardabassi’s studio musi- 


cale with gre. at success 


GEORGE HAM LIN 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 
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SUNDAY CONCERT AT THE METROPOLITAN. 
AROLD BAUER, Fritz Kreisler and Ellison van 
Hoose appeared at the concert given by Hen 


ry Wolfsohn at the Metropolitan Opera House last 


I 


Sunday night Unfortunately there was a s | audi 
ence. In addition to the soloists Emil Paur and a good 
orchestra assisted in a fine program. Bauer played Saint 
Saéns’ No. 4 Concerto, in C minor, and some smaller 
numbers by Brahms, Chopin and Liszt Kreisler per 
formed Sarasate’s “Gypsy Dances,” and the singers were 


heard in parts from “Samson and Delilah.’ 


Henriette Weber’s Benefit Concert. 


HE concert which Miss Henriette Weber w give in 


the Baldwin studios, Thursday evening. March 20 
for her own benefit promises to | a gr iccess The 
following professional friends of the pianist have kindly 
volunteered to assist Miss Weber: Mis ny Corea. Miss 
Katherine Pelton, Arthur Bunn, Oley Speal und Charles 
Russell. The progran : 

Alleg con fuoco, f Ss } ' 
Miss Webe ir. R 

Mirage I I t 
When Mabel Sings P c ke 

Had a Horse, a Finer No One I Saw Old Hune 
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It Wasa lI era H I W “ 

Miss ( ' 1 Mr. } 
Andante from the *( ( H Site 
7 R 

Aria f n Hér i M enet 
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D ) 

Bra 
Paderewsk 
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M ‘ er 

D “ I Le n 
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B d, Mrs. | er Her M 1 Mrs. Emerson 
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RS. H. B RICHARDS-H YENFELD gave a 
niusical t r i é so P t avenue. last 
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Hofmann, Gerardy and Kreisler to Make a “ Virtuosi’’ 





Tour. 
OSEF HOFMANN. Tean Gérardy and Fritz Kreisler 
J } ve Pt ned far es for a tour = +} ners 7 tie n 
e | g the ntl tf Apr They w ypen the 
t n New Y \ e Metr Opera House 
nm S y evening, M 0, W y Ww ave ti 
Assis e of Mrs. D y Harvey pra 
pyar )LINIST seeks engagement next fall as 
soloist or in orchestra; at present especially engaged 
for Sir Henry Irving’s tour and for coronation season 
I d e has tw arps for sale Grecian 
good 1 n, $175; also g 1 | d , nearly 
new. latest pattern. $sor Address Cuas. STIRLING. care 


of J Cheshire 2190 West 104th street, New York city 
- 

OSITION WANTED—Pianist ('cellist), pupil of 
y Stern’s Conservatory of Music (Berlin), would like 
to locate next fall or winter in a small city; experienced 
n theatre and < ert; best of references Address 


Ernest Rose, 255 East Ontario street, ( go, Il 
THea **@** Company is the largest 
@ English Opera Company that 
MOODY-MANNERS ° iaxever toured Great rita 
**m@”’’ Company is ‘the same 
@ as *fAa’”’ Company in every 
OPERA thing, except in numbers 
Everyone concerned in English 
COMPANIES oo Grand Opera write in. 
, Permanent Address 
LIMITED, 44 Berwick Street, 
e Oxford Street, 
Founded 1897. LONDON, N. W. 


For Terms and Dates address 


) Tenor BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
Or PRINCIPAL EASTERN MANAGERS 
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Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 
call for THE MUSICAL COURIER’S attention, will hereafter be found 


under this heading.} 


PLUNKET GREENE’S FIRST RECITAL. 
LUNKET GREENE, the Irish baritone, gave the first 

of two song recitals in Mendelssohn Hall last Tues- 
afternoon (March 11). His admirers, nearly a thou- 
sand strong, gave the singer a hearty welcome. While not 
in the best of voice in the early part of the afternoon, 
Mr. Greene nevertheless delighted his audience as ever by 
his expressive singing. In the Irish ballads he was sim- 
Here is the program: 


day 


ply irresistible. 
Todessehnsucht .....-ccccccccccccccccccccccscvccccscceseccusscecces 
Wachterlied , .. About 
Reh Fit Gre GeeGiG sce ccdvisvcdseceveocsevveesees Mendelssohn 
Abschied .Schubert 


Auf das Trinkglas eines Verstorbenen Freundes.. 


goccesverevesesocssosesseeesos 1530 


.. Schumann 


AUEtrA@e ....cccccccccccccoccccccscccccccoccccccccccceccecocees 
Phe Mame os ccccccccdpvescoccccdcecvvstecsvsscccoseecesoesees Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen.......cccccccccccccccccccescvsesccvccses Brahms 
La Belle Dame Sans Metci....ccccccccccccccccccccccvessccocees Stanford 
i WRN BiG divcccceccccccccnvscccccsscuderssescscesvscsevceces Selby 
ley GGG oon vcnsccasvessecovnsccddssvesevacess Maud Valérie White 


Traditional Irish melodies— 
How Oft Has the Banshee Cried? 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanfora.) 
The Alarm. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
The Gentle Maiden. 
(Arranged by Arthur Somervell.) 
Little Mary Cassidy. 
(Arranged by Arthur Somervell.) 
Remember the Poor. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
Eva Toole. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
Quick! We Have But a Second. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
The Heroes of the Sea. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 


In the matter of interpretation, Mr. Greene’s singing of 
German lieder proved a real pleasure to those who 
attend song for instruction. The deep, sincere 
note, poetic fancy, and the native intensity were combined 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann and 
In Bach’s “Todessehnsucht” Mr. Greene gave a 
yet noble illustration of dying sublimely. How 
many stage heroes or heroines could have done as well? 
In strong contrast to this song of reposeful death came the 
“W=thterlied.” 
the music, 


the 
recitals 
in the 

Brahms, 


pathetic 


stirring 

Aside the poetry of the three English 
songs in the first half of the program afforded literary 
students some happy moments. John Keats is the author 
of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci’’; Shelley wrote “A Widow 
Bird,” and the martial stanzas,” “King Charles,” are by 
Robert Browning. Mr. Greene infused the last named with 
| 


from 


e warlike spirit which often inspires men to heroic ac- 


tion. Maude Valerie White has done nothing better than 
this setting, and especially at this time it is a song that 
will appeal to patriotic Englishmen. The audience re- 


ll 


called Mr. Greene with enthusiasm, and he added as an 
extra number “Ein Ton,” by Cornelius. 

With the traditional Irish melodies Mr. Greene evoked 
a whirlwind of emotion in the house. No other singer 
whom we have heard in this country sing these songs just 
as Mr. Gwseene sings them. To the music weary senses 
and enervated nerves they sounded joyous and blithesome, 
and as musical refreshment can best be compared to the 
soothing effects of the first whiffs of pure country air in 
the spring or early summer. The audience laughed, and 
alternately wept over “Little Mary Cassidy,” “Eva Toole,” 
“Quick! We Have But a Second” and “The Heroes of 
the Sea.” Three of these gems the audience compelled Mr. 
Greene to repeat, and he sang them a second time in the 


same magnetic, infectious manner. At the conclusion of 


the recital the audience lingered until the singer gave a 
final encore, “The Little Red Fox.” 





Mr. Greene will give his second recital at the same hall, 
Monday afternoon, March 31." This will be the program: 
pee Fifteenth century 
Ein neues andachtiges Kindelwiegen...........cccccsceccecseces Corner 
judedondamdiee Eighteenth century 


Entendez-vous le Carillon du Verre 


POND itnneeteakucdroussisudnonsyeeweuecdecdsnaceeesensuene Schumann 
EE (cin caddmmnneedcbededeendesasupecedersvodeneteat Schumann 
EE ee AE Wd cadecetsdccswarecnesvesvecsvosescessecss Brahms 
Am Isic Tey Clee DAA)... cc cccccccccccsccess -+++++- Stanford 


Corrymeela. 
The Fairy Lough. 
Cuttin’ Rushes. 
Johneen. 
A Broken Song. 
Back to Ireland. 
(From The Songs of the Glens of Antrim.) 
Traditional melodies— 
Mourning in the Village Dwells (Hungarian). 
(Arranged by F. Korbay.) 
Impatience (Hungarian). 
(Arranged by F. Korbay.) 
Speed On, Engine (Hungarian) 
(Arranged by F. Korbay.) 
The Dove and the Lily (Swedish) 
(Arranged by H. Reimann.) 
Jenny Nettles (Scotch). 
(Arranged by Alice Bunten.) 
Trottin’ to the Fair (Irish). 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
I’ve a Secret to Tell Thee (Irish). 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
Clare’s Dragoons. 
(Arranged by C. V. Stanford.) 
Victor Harris was the accompanist for the first recital, 
and will again assist at the piano at the second afternoon. 
Both to the singer and the audience Mr. Harris’ playing 


is most satisfying. 


ARTHUR HOCHMAN’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


FN ye ete HOCHMAN, a young American pianist of 
Russian parentage, made his New York début at 
Mendelssohn Hall last Tuesday evening (March 11). The 
young man had played here as a boy, and since his re- 
turn from Europe last autumn he has appeared in re- 
citals in the West, and as soloist at concerts with the 
Paur Orchestra in Pittsburg and Scranton, and in Brook- 
lyn with the Brooklyn Saengerbund. No pianist possess- 
ing Hochman’s great gifts ever made his New York 
début in a more modest manner. Simple advance notices 
and the usual newspaper advertising is all that was done 
to exploit him, but young Hochman has played here in 
the metropolis and has conquered. He is a pianist who 
combines the characteristics of which great artists are 
made. His long program, which follows, was truly a test 
of his powers: 


Chromatische Fantaisie and Fugue..............-ssseseeseces . Bach 
Ne: i WE. cis wcnennsaneeneteaaereneniendsdunse soenseeks Scarlatti 
Pantaisle, C Majer, OP. 87. cccccccccccscccccccscsccccoccsocess Schumann 
Alceste Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet............. Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
Fenprcenten, TE aleiR enc ccccccsecesectcscoceccensccsessescusess Schubert 
Masters, BS. GO, OP Gicccccccccsecccosesesccoscsovesscoscpesbes Chopin 
Vales Botianta, We. so, A Gat Maa iccccccccvecscserccecsssesss Chopin 
Pebomaion, ei Gp, A GW WG. ccccccscccscccvcccesescccccsscces Chopin 
NED nbessubedeoevcedusuncsedsuesebatababniwabenseiernd Paganini-Liszt 
POND Tink ccctccscapecidusnnebstecwsaricdscsstoveseee Scharwenka 
SIO oocncckoeradeevsssddbtnsccsnibincossteeetsataeints Hochman 
Bg Se Mendelssohn- Liszt 


In Hochman’s playing there is a beautiful blending of 
the studious with the poetic, and again with the poetic and 
the virile. The young man possesses great magnetism, a 
musical understanding remarkable for his years (he is 
twenty), and a command of technic ample fof the per- 
formance of the most difficult composition. His touch is 
like velvet, and in points of phrasing and use of the 
pedal he surpasses some of the pianists twice his age who 
have won fame on two continents. In the presence of such 








a talent as Hochman reveals the mysteries of supernatural 
realms impress themselves strongly upon the imagination. 
Hochman’s playing of the great Schumann Fantaisie in 
C major was masterly. He seems to have discovered the 
correct tempi, as well as the poetic and intellectual quali- 
ties of this pianistic masterpiece. The Chromatic Fan- 
taisie and Fugue by Bach showed the sound schooling 
which is the foundation of the young man’s playing. The 
Sonata by Scarlatti, the younger, played after the scholarly 
Bach number, went as merrily as a wedding bell under 
Hochman’s magic fingers. The audience heard more mu- 
sic of the dainty, winsome order, and enjoyed it, too, 
when the pianist played Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of the 
ballet music from Gluck’s “Alceste.” The Schubert Im- 
promptu and Chopin numbers electrified the army of stu 
dents in the hall. These enthusiasts, despite the length of 
the program, compelled Hochman td repeat the waltz. The 
Paganini-Liszt study and the Scharwenka study showed 
the artist’s agility and the buoyancy of his temperament. 
The pianist’s own little composition was well received, 
and as a matter of course had to be repeated. The music 
from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was played with 
brilliancy and with that indescribable charm that no one 
can affect or acquire, but must in the nature of things be 
“born to it.” 

Hochman’s musical education was begun 
York. Xaver Scharwenka was his first teacher, and when 
Hochman was taken to Germany by his parents he stu 
died four years in Berlin with Jedliczka and d’Albert. Mr 
Hochman should give more recitals here, for his playing 
gives both pleasure and instruction. 


here in New 


MME. ELEANOR CLEAVER’S CONCERT. 
ME. ELEANOR CLEAVER 


large and distinguished audience 


was welcomed by a 


in Mendelssohn 


Hall last Wednesday evening at a concert arranged tor 
her reappearance in America. Madame Cleaver has sung 
abroad with highest success. This statement is not made 


upon the social triumphs which Madame Cleaver and other 


achieved in London, but upon the 
In 
don and in other large cities Madame Cleaver sang at im 
orchestral and at 
Not only did the European critics concern them 
but Americans 
across did 
Cleaver’s voice is a 
the middle 


American artists 


broader foundation of great artistic distinction Lon 


portant concerts recitals in the larger 


halls. 


selves about this singer’s success, many 


the critics the water not 
overpraise the singer. Madame 
contralto, with a soft and 


and upper registers, and deep, noble, organ-like tones in 


were elated because 
rich 
velvety quality in 
the lower register. The registers are blended in a way not 
often heard among contraltos, and this fortunate condition 


is due to an almost perfect formation of the vocal cords 
rather than to any teacher’s training. Madame Cleaver’s 
program was one calculated to interest students, but the 


majority of the persons assembled to hear her belonged to 
the world of fashion, and as is usual with such audiences, 
there were late arrivals, who distracted and inter- 
rupted the pleasure of those who were in their seats by the 
time the concert began, 8:30 o’clock. 
Ingo Simon, a London baritone, 


Cleaver in the following program: 


many 


assisted Madame 


Murre nicht, lieber Christ. ‘ ietdabete ci Bach 
Einen Bach der fliesst (Die Pilgrimme auf Mecca) Gluck 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver 
Non piu andrai (Nozze di Figaro).... Mozart 
O Vecchio cor she batti (I due Foscari)......... Verdi 
Ingo Simon 
Putee Pardomnd “CRG oo.coiscccccgvocccesccscccvcuses Hasse 
Ah, se tu dormi (Romeo e Giulietta) ihetaadn anette Vaccaj 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver. 

Pee GE pth Ge Gs 6:00 oie cwwetskcvccccecesesscones .. Handel 
E vezzosa si la Rosa......... setUbirbriebsweenvcuibaes Vaccaj 
Ingo Simen. 

Von ewiger Liebe............ - . Brahms 
I RED, coe caren eneaqeeeunion erteesiaesaaed Brahms 
CE i canes cee eaueiente ielsbetequses . Brahms 
DOE se ncevscnccdseueocvescestecsccasstpenctene Brahms 


sghwropianes Brahms 


Der Schmied. 


Mme 


Eleanor 
Massenet 


Colombine ‘s 
La Mule de Pédro....... . 


Massé 


Bie. whe & BO GUE: siwvinsevtcwecosss 

Ee Contive Geld Terr GD ccissccccnccscsescsscseccesess - 
(Arranged by Kucken.) 

Eleanor Cleaver 


Bizet 


Mme. 

Madame Cleaver was perhaps the happiest in her inter- 
pretation of the Italian and French songs, although her 
German diction, too, is excellent. The manner in which 
she sang “Padre Perdona” was touchingly beautiful, and 
in Bizet’s “Ma vie a son secret,” the singer gave evi- 
dence of uncommon musical temperament. It was thrill- 
ing, the Bizet song, as she sang it. During the singing a 
deathlike stillness prevailed, and at the conclusion the 
audience broke out in tumultous applause followed by 
cheers. Madame Cleaver was compelled to repeat this 
wonderful song. ‘La Captive,” arranged by Kiicken from 
an old Hebrew melody, has appealing qualities, and was 
appealingly sung by the contralto. In the Brahms group 
of songs Madame Cleaver made the best impression in 
“Juchke.”” The singer infused the Bach air with sincere 
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devotional feeling, but the confusion at the door caused CARL’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY. singer. The beautiful quality of his e, and his taste 
by the large number of late comers apparently annoyed and art in using it won n np 
. " : The Event Fittingly Celebrated in the Old First Presby- , ‘ peer ; 
the singer, and prevented the effects which would have re- Louis Blumenburg, cons artist that he is, plave« 
sulted had quiet reigned. Bach and the Paris fashions are terlan Church. his numbers most effectively 
irreconcilable. ILLIAM C. CARL gave an organ recital last Tues- One of the most delightful of the ors wi ri 
= ° ° ° eo . , “Cy ; ? Dan she: . . . 
Mr. Simon, who was ill at ease in his first and second day night in the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, py Massenet for harp gan and ‘ I wa 
numbers, somewhat redeemed his shortcomings by the his eighty-fifth recital here, to signalize his tenth anni- performed with finesse and gance by M e Grey, M 
.  “r ” . . et fs entn, f aie in thie ct — ae : 
manner in which he sang Massenet’s ‘“Colombine As a versary as organist and director of music in this church. Car] and Mr. Blumenberg 
final encore Madame Cleaver, after several recalls, sang rhe occasion was one long to be remembered, the recital “Liebestod,” d f Tr n 1 I ‘ fc 
Nevin’s “Rosary.” Bruno Huhn at the piano played being as notable an entertainment of its kind as was ever and organ, showed w delig ly r 
. - , : rn . “re : se 
sympathetic and authoritative accompaniments given in New York. The spacious edifice proved wholly be combined. TI piece proved ¢ xg 
In all respects the concert was voted a grand success inadequate to hold the vast crowd that thronged the It is not inopp ine in t 
The audience certainly was one of the most brilliant ever Place. It is not exaggeration to de lare that nearly 1,000 work Mr. ¢ 
assembled within the four walls of Mendelssohn Hall. people who went to the church to attend the recital could gan his career as org These fre g re 
not find even standing room. In the audience were a _ proved of the high I 7 
great. many musica! people, professional musicians and mendable that so gre: 
THE MUSICAL SALON. amateurs. The organists of New York and neighboring selfishly dedicate hi fi 
A LARGE assemblage of musical and society people cities were largely represented. Whenever Carl plays the erting a most beneficent ence 1 
i heard the last program of this organization, at the organists themselves flock to hear him, for they esteem it factor in New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria, when a varied, but not over-long pro- a high privilege to listen to so masterful a player as he 
gram was presented, as follows: 
— . INNES AND HIS BAND. 
Pilgrim's Song : . Tschaikowsky 
Henri G. Scott N the Herald Square 1 at ‘3 g ] 
First presentation of and his band ¢g te 9 ” , 
HIAWATHA’S WOOING, +4 , 
: ; ; enjoyed by a g 
Words by H. W. Longfellow. Music by Sarah A. Hadley a ’ , 
Song Cycle The lowing I B n 
Miss Reba Cornett, sopran Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; sopran A chi \ Krvy 
Edward P, Johnson, tenor; Henri G. Scott, bass nets Addimando I re 
Miss Schaffer and Dr. Laws esent the following songs by 
Mme. Signi Li Skabo, Norwegian « poser and s penne 
protege of I i Grieg The program in led R ( 
Ad Astra W by TI as Wals ture ad 1] é \ 
Wahrhaftig Words H. Hein mund Seret k R K 
O Hrre (with violin obligat Norwegian ; 
Ostrow”; Ove g S 
W ‘ the Norweg 
oO e St Sag W M ew Arr j m Parsifa t Wag St 
M Ma I I and “Prince Cl g I ; Woe 
rT! . Blacks th’s Wee g re 
Selections " Miss Boyden sang G 
CHRISTUS , : 4 
Soloists—Miss Jose e Xx Mr Jose re J Diigato Dy I 
Dr. Frank I Fr E Bohumir Krv , F 
Mrs. S. Archer ¢ I ga n played Levy’s “W I g 
Informal M Ja ! Mr. I ’ 
é res 
Mrs. Hadley’s song cy | d luent work, witl Adele B saw P C / 
agreeable solos: the be Miss Cornett, the ' c 
glerious contralto of Ma J yy, the temperament —_ and S 
and pure tenor voice g Edward Johr und the Alberti sang w 
genuine fervor and ton Henr ™ t's I Pag e 
voice, united in n ng mu this work. The songs y “T 5 S 
by Madame Skabo w ‘ MSS., and ntain — ; ' 
some pretty effects; they we g by Josephine Schaffer P t 7 
soprano, and Dr. Lawson, tenor. Thi r has a beau s 1 ide Tl ; 
tiful natural organ, and should be heard of in the future tain numbers. Ths 
—both she and Miss Cornett are Thursby artist pupils 
Perhaps the worst semi-chorus ever gotten together was Bowen Recital. 
that which attempted the Rubinste Christus” excerpts; ISS AR rc WIEN C 
i Al l \ \ i t 
it was painful, all voices s ng alike, though the sopram Wiiiram C. Car. M * ; : 
{ 1 I g 2 
were the worst no J A ve H H 
Tal iA ¢ - - , : y her ho lo. anc p ‘ ' . . ‘ 
Nobly did Madame Jacoby sing her short solo, and the The very large and representative audience that attended scent King J] { lo Al N 
hers dic 1] ~ —— 1 F 
others did well this recital must have gratified Mr. Carl and the artists 9 i « ( K um’s 
T fourth meeting urs M 127 name , 
The fourth meeting occurs March 27, when excerpts who assisted him She will be : . Vi eee 
from Shelley’s “Romeo and Julie ire to be given, under Mr. Carl was assisted by Mme. Emelie Grey, harpist; 1s M I t 
» direct . mnanser . a . + 
the direction of the composes E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and Louis Blumenberg, ’cellist. M Avenue Pres ( sung 
Chis judiciously arranged program was presented: the past three y M \ f 
Praeludium in G major Bact interes Miss B 
Mid-Lent Musicale. ( rale Deshayes 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
RS. GEORGE STEPHENSON BIXBY gave a _ Scherzo Symphonique.. Debat-Ponsan 
mid-Lent musicale at her Carnegie Hall studio Voc! - : gil . 
. > P Als d alte Mutter.... )vorak P " R 
last Saturday at 4 o'clock. Miss MacFarlane and Miss . e3 ; y K 
; - Spring Voices Carl c v ‘ 
Elizabeth Prescott Hale assisted in receiving the guests. (Witt ) , . 
The program, which was a delightful one, was given by E. El x I W 
Mme. Parcello Bixby, mezzo-contralto; her pupil, Miss ‘Cello, Romance 7 Saint-Saéns s giving t* ‘ 
er y . Suis Blumenb ) min t « leges T¢ ] 
De Rosa, soprano; Victor Kuzdo, violinist, and Miss . . ad ee - prominent g : y 
: e a 7 Suite Gothique......... seve Béllmann yratifving su = ; , 
Kathleen King and Carl Bruchhausen, pianists. (Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) selina Ration ec ; , 3s 
There were 150 guests during the afternoon, among Allegro Appassionata (Sonata V.) Guilmant ™MoOnials wherever he has appt ‘ 
them Mr. and Mrs. Edward North, Mrs. Emil Boaz, Cap- Harp, Liebestraume...... Liszt 
1 , , . Mme. Emelie Grey. rt C r—Miss rriette Cad 4h ‘ 
tain and Mrs. Coghlan, Mrs. Katherine Schuyler Baxter, , ‘ _e — Harriette Capy.—! Ha ' my gi 
a 7 * - "s ntermezzo oe . Callaerts following yrogram at Music Ha B re MV 
Mrs. Willard Brown, Mrs. Francis Forbes, Miss Forbes, (Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) te . , ® ee 
Mrs. Abel Mix Phelps, Mrs. F. K. Hain, Miss English, Etude for the Pedals Alone De Bricqueville #@*Ure = - wo _ 
: ‘ Thai Sonata (Italian, seventeer s 
Miss Youenes, Miss Maud Eden, Mrs. Joseph Ogden, tio Meditation from Thais Massenet war R ; ‘ . 
. . , - ¢ (Harp, ’cello and o ) ns omens 
Mrs. E. Benjamin Ramsdell, Mrs. G. S. Bixby, Messrs. . ee ee oe — : o (ie ones ‘ 
. Be 2 hige fi b. <i ’ + Madame Grey, Louis Blumenberg and Mr. Car . . 
Mitchell, Ogden, Taft, Lewis, Wilson, Trainor, Stanfield, Etude Symphonique...... Boss; Gavotte and Variations (F: ¢ R 
Blashford, Leslie Lee, Francis Walker and Dr. Carl Lum- Duo, Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde) Wagner - . ‘ 
1 " > - Capriccio, op. 76 .@ 
holz, Mrs. Geo. Howes. Mrs. Edward P. Sperry, Miss (Harp and organ.) r tiiok = 
~ , Mme. Emelie Grey and Mr. Carl. Se 
Coleman and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Rockwood, ;  . : In der Na Tr es W 
The Bach numbers, with which the recital was opened, «. so in F - 
— _ — > ols ocher 1 y K Ls 
Lilian Carlismith. gave Mr. Carl an opportunity to show his musicianship Chant coon Pescbes vsl 
and technical equipment, and the two pieces immediately fol- Im Troika kowsky 
ISS LILIAN CARLLSMITH is expected back here lowing served to bring out his remarkable powers in pedal- Etude 
from Europe during the early part of April. She ing and registration. The combinations he contrived to - mptu, 2 
A . : ; . =o altz 
has been singing in Paris, the songs of Augusta Holmés, produce by the skillful use of the pedals and the in- yy,:, Hark, the Lark! ~ 
accompanied by the composer herself. A number of im- genious arrangement of stops were astonishing in their Rhapsodie Hongroise N 
portant engagements await her. tonal variety and dynamic contrasts. None save the master —— - 
= = — organist could, with such uniform excellence, perform the Francis Ten Eycx Sisson.—The y g id 1 
Bon Voyage, Zeldenrust ! widely various styles of compositions, from Bach to Guil- tenor of Potsdam and Ogder gh, N. Y ‘ “ 
jf T-ELDENRUST, the Dutch pianist, sailed mant. erhaps Mr. Carl’s finest effort was his interpreta- last week e appears as s it Malor 
DUARD ZELDENRUST, the Dutcl anist led t. Perhaps Mr. Carl’s finest effort I 1 H 
for Rotterdam on the steamer Staatendam last Sat- tion of the great Frenchman’s “Appassionata Sonata.” It Choral Club concert, and assis i! 
urday, after a very successful tour of the United States. is well understood, however, that Carl is unmatched as a under the direction of Wm. R. 
It is not known whether he will return next season or Guilmant exponent. affair, when various towns of N New ¥ te 
the following season, but return he will. Mr. Giles sustained his excellent reputation as a finished in this event 
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Greater New Work. 


New York, March 17, 1902. 
STELLA BURR has no choir va- 
Grace M. E. Church, 104th 
This announcement will save 
some singers many weary steps. At 
“Stabat Mater’ was given the last 
there being a musical service the 
Miss Burr was the accom- 
Barrington Choral 
she divided 
honors with the “It is not 
ften that the accompanist on such an occasion shares the 
honors with the but Kate Stella Burr, of New 
York, did more than that; there was something fascinat- 
ng about her way of playing the piano.that she made 
Miss Burr also appeared 
organist, soloist and accompanist at Mrs, Osborne’s 
lecture at De “Omar Khayyam.” Her morn- 
have been entirely filled 


ATE 
cancy: 
street.” 





church Rossini’s 
Sabbath in I 
last Sunday 


this 
‘ebruary, 
month 
for the Great 
occasion it 
Said the Courier: 


of each 
evenings 
which 


panist two 


Society, on is said 


soloists. 


vocalists, 


its music a prominent feature.” 
is 
Imonico’s on 


ngs, devoted to song coaching, 





ill the season. 
ss € 

Caroline Beebe gave a piano recital last week at 70 
West Forty-sixth street, assisted by Katherine Pelton, 
mtralto; E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor; Hans Kronold, 

llo; her teacher, Paul Tidden, also aiding her. Miss 
Beebe played Schumann’s E major Novelette, Chopin’s 
Prelude in D flat, Moszkowski’s “Spanish Caprice’”—her 
solo numbers—all with clearness of style and beautiful 
taste; as encore the “Etincelles.” Also with ’Cellist Kro- 
nold the beautiful D major Sonate by Rubinstein, in 
which her musicianly restraint was much in evidence. 
With Mr. Tidden she played first piano in the Saint- 


Saéns-Beethoven Variations, and throughout the evening 


showed herself an altogether unusually talented girl. 
Miss Pelton sang as she looked—exquisitely. She put 
nuch grace into the Helmund “Lieb’ Seelchen,” and her 
Scotch song was taking. Giles and Kronold gave added 
variety to an enjoyable evening, and capable accompa- 
nists were Mrs. Laura Crawford, Miss Henriette Weber 


and Walter Kiesewetter, 


S- = 





Mrs. Morrill’s monthly musicale had this program: 
eee Ey FNS aves cn0hse ddd Soticd Fonkth ee ec edette bao bntenwinn Moir 
( D pccndbedesccatecesnteussscwansssss sessed liensedesvdelsoseccs Lang 
a ‘St. John Duval 
I Reatied GeiGGi es vvdvcncavaceersccassassvesseséccceve Hallstrom 
Alice MacGregor 
Bendemeer’s Stream pase neentweded éabentaieunslaleneeeaenl Gatty 
> Thom: Cent Tallest COO) ass occas ccccsnccccavcseccevcsonsecs Handel 
Miss Florence ark. 
ee: Ca CO cn resaccubndensececcssetarhesenebedeasineied Nevin 
DD SA SD Weie vdcnicnsadcessiviccisesuens ssiagitceua dare 
Mrs. Duval 
I Will Extol Thee icmsdreurcastepia acon puiaonserdyeuaeseees Costa 
Mi ss ‘MasGonn or 
An air of refinement and culture pervades the Morrill 
studios, and so with the musicales, which are attended by 
invited guests, all much interested in the music and sing- 
ers Mrs. Duval sang with taste. her Nevin songs 
I esp ly appealing. Miss MacGregor makes daily 
progress, the result of intellect applied to her voice, and 
é d certain of her hearers by her worthy sing- 
ng of the difficult Costa church aria. Miss Clark has 
gained in breadth and poise, and sang the Handel air with 
g yle and = spit F. W. Riesberg was at the 
J €& 
Organist Robert J. Winterbottom’s recital on the great 
gan d Trinity, head of Wall street, was carried out 
nounced in this paper, finding a yet larger audience 
gathered, the larger part men. The dignity and th wens 
wn. Oratorio, Goeserte 
and Song Recitals. 
ip er, Vocal Instruction. 
ADDRESS: 
TENOR. 18 E. 22d St., New York City, 
ACCOM PANIST. 
EF. Ww. RIEsSBERG. 
INS TR VCTION. 


PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 


With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 


Secretary New York State M. T. A. 
Resideace-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th:St., New York. 
Teleph : 452 Columb 








self-possessed style of this organ player are unusual, and 
conduced to make the recital most enjoyable. To mention 
a few specially attractive pieces, the de la Tombelle “Pon- 
tifical March,” Salome Grand Chorus, the Bach Prelude 
in C, and the brilliant Jubilee Overture of von Weber’s, 
shone especially. Just an hour long, these recitals play an 


important part in the weekly Thursday afternoons, the 
last occurring to-morrow, at 3:30 p. m. 


Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus’ last Sunday evening stu- 
dents’ musicale found a brilliant company assembled to 
listen to the following: 


Harp solo, Legende.........scccccccccccssccccccccccccccescesescess Zobel 
Russian Air Oberthir 





Baritone soli— 





A Border ....Cowen 

Love Song ae one welt 1 O. Smith 

Whee Wine Biiiks svc cccvccadsdevccsececscesccscccsccsccced Speaks 
Oley Specks. 


Fe ine crt nico ticssesccscccsenesess . Rubinstein 
Miss Henriette Weber. 

Soprano solo, Valse from Romeo and Juliette 

Miss Jeanne Arone. 
Comte GE c nis cwcccnlqeses cases iccendsecccstccesesensécocoses - 
Miss Pratt. 
Hate Geb THOR, 6 hove cincccececesecevessscecs eenenet 
Miss Isabel Carleton. 
Tenor s0lo, Hlegic....cccccsccscccvccccescccccvecevcccccscoses 


Piano solo, 


Gounod 


Soprano solo, 
Massenet 


Violin soli— 
Abendlied 
CRIED Fs aan cacdccccnesctasasicnesscntecovesies 

Miss Fannie L. Marks. 
Harold O. Smith at the piano. 

The various participants gave this program delightfully, 
each receiving much applause. Madame Newhaus is to be 
congratulated on having such talent among her pupils, 
singers who appear as do projessionals, at their ease and 
with aplomb. 


Among the guests were Dr. and Mrs. Bishop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tarbell, Miss A. L. Amendt, Mr. Schultz, Dr. 
Maurer, Mr. and Miss Stanton, Mr. and Mrs. Fine, Mr. 
Arter, Gillette, Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. 


Lord, the Misses Hanlon, Mrs. Ripley, and Mrs. Howard, 
of San Francisco. 
= <= 
Violinist Hubert Arnold played recently with the Banks 
Club, at Paterson, N. J., with the Apollo Club, of 
New York, his pupil, Margaret Wilson, also appearing, in 
the last two movements from the Mendelssohn Concerto, 


Glee 


scoring great success; played at Banker Oppenheim’s twice; 


gave several private recitals in houses and schools, and 
plays soon with the Newark Orpheus Club 

Brief extracts from New Jersey papers are these: 
evening was Hubert Arnold, 


It would 


The bright, particular star of the 
the violinist, who was recalled every time he played. 
impossible to describe the grace and airy lightness of the player in 
It won for Mr. Arnold the most 


be 


Bazzini’s “Scherzo Fantastique.” 


heartfelt applause of the evening. There was another hurricane of 
ipplause, and he played Schumann’s “‘Nachtstiick” with pathos and 
deep feeling.—Paterson Morning Call. 

Hubert Arnold, the wizard violinist, took the house by storm 
as he has done on former occasions in Paterson. Mr. Arnold had 
his hearers wrought up to a high pitch of delight with his two 
pieces, responding to the tumult by flashing off like a shower of 
electric sparks some audaciously quaint and at times comic varia 


tions on “Yankee Doodle.”—Paterson Daily Press. 

Newark papers also speak in terms of highest enthusiasm 
of a violin recital given by Mr. Arnold at Association Hall, 
in which he played a program ranging from Bach to Baz- 

The local papers give him much space, well deserved, 
Arnold is an extraordinary violin player, uniting the 
technical with intellectual. 

eS = 

Miss Franc Hamilton, one of the numerous pupils of 
Parson Price, read and acted scenes from “Twelfth Night” 
and ‘“Parthenia” for Manager Morrisey and a group of 
newspaper men last week. She sang for them also, and un- 
bounded praise was bestowed on her, for she certainly has 


zin} 


for 


exceptional qualifications ; undoubtedly all fell in love with 
her beautiful appearance and elegance of manner. 
=e <= 
Mme. Anna Werner, indorsed by Bruno Oscar Klein, 
who much admired her singing of German lieder; by Con- 
stantin Sternberg, Hans Kronold, Sumner Salter, Max 


Piutti and others of authority, recently sang for a private 
audience, who found much to admire in her vocalization 
and style; small wonder that not long ago she was known 
Atlanta, Ga., where she lived, as the “Queen of Song.” 
She sings Buck’s “Fear Not Ye, O Israel” with broad ex- 
showing a genuine soprano voice and much 


in 


pressiveness, 
experience. 








E. Ettswortn Grtes.—This popular tenor has been ap- 
pointed soloist of the First Presbyterian Church in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


ROSENTHAL IN SPAIN. 


[By Caste. ] 
MADRID, SPAIN, MARCH 17, 
Musical Courier, New York: 
Rosenthal fabulous triumph here. 
court present. Ceaseless enthusiasm. 


1902. 


family and 
Don. 


Royal 


Bayreuth. 

ITH the building of the new Prince Regent Theatre 

in Munich, the days of the ascendancy of the 
Bayreuth Festival are probably numbered. The fact re 
mains, however, that the festival will have accomplished 
a great mission in giving a chance for thorough study of 
the Wagner drama in a place where the circumstances 
are propitious—at least, after you get there, for it is only 
lately that the rail connections have been made anywhere 
near tolerable. Still, it is a good many miles to Bay 
reuth, and, up to date, a visit the festival has been 
the privilege of the professional musicians or the incura- 


to 


ble “Wagner fiends’”—and goodness knows, not all of 
them. We are interested in the effort of a tour organiza- 
tion, called the Bureau of University Travel, to bring 


this Bayreuth visit within the grasp of a greater number 
It seems that a tour is taken by a-limited party over a 
general itinerary, such as would please the heart of any 
with the additional advantage of con 
which the bureau to 
3ut at the same time, a great 
Besides the regular con- 


ordinary Philistine, 
siderable emphasis on art, seems 
regard as its special field 
deal of interest is paid to music 
there 
the 
Weimar, 


ductor and interpreter of art, is to be a music lec- 


He calls attention to music interest 
&c . 
a preliminary course of lectures on such subjects as 
Wagner's 


turer. points of 


in such places as Fribourg, Leipsic, and 
after 
the “Opera in France,” 


dramas, laying the foundation for the proper appreciation 


begins a series on 


of the Munich operas and the Bayreuth Festival, which 
latter is taken in to the full extent. Professor A. A 
Stanley, of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Conservatory, is to 
officiate as music lecturer 


BROOKLYN SAENGERBUND CONCERT. 

concert by the Brooklyn Saenger- 
the playing of the 
Koemmenich The 
Kretsch- 


S« 


of the 
Sunday night was 
direction of Mr 

“Coronation March,’ 
‘Albumblatt,” 
Liebesgruss,” by Elgar; 
5 and6,a Mazurka and 
request a 
Mr. 
and 


HE feature 


bund 
orchestra under the 


last 
numbers included the from 
unger’; Wagner's hu- 
March,” 
Dances Nos 


Strauss, 


mer’s “Falk 
be *Mili 
Brahms’ Hungar 
Waltz 
potpourri « 


rt’s tary 
lan 
and by general 
” The 
Bender, 


Master Bender performed with 


Johann 
f Verdi's 
Urdang, violinist; 
Franz Salbach, 


by 
*Trovatore, soloists were 
Master 


baritone 


Sidney pianist, 


the orchestra the second and third movements of Hum- 
mel’s concerto. Mr. Urdang performed with the orches- 
tra the first movement of Viotti’s violin concerto. Mr. 
Salbach sang two songs by Hofmann. All of the soloists 


were cordially received, Master Bender, in particular, 
creating enthusiasm 
Josef Hofmann. 
WING to the inability of many to attend concerts 


during the week days, requests have been made for 
Josef Hofmann to give another Sunday afternoon concert, 
on his return to New York on the 2ist, after his long and 
successful tour. Hofmann’s first recital will at Car- 
negie Hall, on the afternoon of Sunday, March 23, at 3:30, 
of Ralph Emerson Burnham, 


Henry W oO Ifsohn. 


be 


under the management 


through the courtesy o 


5 SOUS 
AND 


Office: Astor Court Building, New York, 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Sixth Transcontinental Tour. 
Route March, 1902. 


AND 
HIS 





Thur., 20, Stevens Point, Wis. Matinee, New Opera House. 
Thur., 20, Wausau, Wis. Evening, Grand era House. 
Fri., 21, Portage, Wis. Matinee, Portage Opera House. 
Fri., 21, Madison, Wis. Evening, Fuller Opera Houae. 
Sat., 22, Milwaukee, Wis. Mat. and Eve., Davidson Theatre. 
Sun., 23, Bloomington, Ill. Matinee, Grand Opera House. 
Sun., 23. Decatur, Ill. Evening, Powers’ Opera House. 
Mon., 24, St. Louis, Mo. Mat. and Eve., The Odeon. 
Tues , 25, Vincennes,Ind. Matinee, McJimsey’s Theatre. 
Tues., 25, Evansville, Ind. Evening, Grand Opera House. 
Wed., 26, Louisville, Ky. Mat. and Eve., The Auditorium. 
Thur., 27, Frankfort, Ky. Matinee, Capital Theatre. 
Thur., 27, Lexington, Ky. Evening, Lexington Opera H. 
Fri., 28, Maysville, Ky. Matinee, Washington Opera H. 
Fri., 28, Cincinnati, Ohio. Evening, Music Hall. 
Sat., 29, Huntingtov, W.Va. Matinee, Davis’ Theatre 
Sat., 29, Charleston, W. Va. Evening, Burlew Opera House, 
Sun., 30, Washington. D. C. Evening, National Theatre. 
Mon., 31, Baltimore, Md. Evening, Music Hall. 

—— APRIL. —— 
Tues.,1, Paterson, N, Evening, First Reg’t Armory. 
We Newark, N. Evening, First Reg’t Armory. 


d., 2, 
April 6, er Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
‘April 2, Matinee, Middletown, N.,¥> 
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COMING CONCERTS. 


The Laurier Club, of Brooklyn, Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, 
president, will give a concert the first week in May for the 


benefit of the Woman’s Branch of City Missions. 


Mme. Louise Gage Courtney has issued at-home cards 
for Thursday evenings, March 27 and April 24, with music 
and dancing, at No. 1 Carnegie Hall. Thursday evening, 
May 22, she will have her pupils’ prize contest 

The fourth and last of J. Warren Andrews’ organ recitals 
occurs at the Church of the Divine Paternity to-morrow, 
Thursday, at 4 o'clock, the soloists announced being Miss 
Estelle Harris, soprano, and Gwilym Miles, baritone 


Signi Lund Skabo, the well-known Norwegiat 


com 
poser, announces a concert for Friday, March 21, at 3 p. m 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, assisted by Mrs. Morris Black 
and Fritz Kreisler, violin; Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, and 
Willis Alling, accompanist 

At Carnegie. Lyceum, Thursday evening, March 27, at 
8:15, Miss Mai Myota, a gifted young soprano singer, will 
give a grand concert, assisted by the Metropolitar 
Orchestra, W. S. Phasey, conductor; Miss Bessie Bon 
sall, contralto; Oley Speaks, bass; Mr. Woodhouse, tenor ; 
Agnes Sumner-Geer, reader; Madame Tornabene, accom- 
panist, and Florence E. Stroker, pianist. 


Temple 


The fifth of the series, “Musical Hour for Piano Stu 
dents,” will be given at the Wirtz Piano School next Fri 
day evening, March 21, 1902. This musical hour will dif- 
fer from former ones in that it will be a recital by Gus 
tave C, Wirtz, assisted by Abbie Clarkson Totten, soprano. 
The program will consist of compositions by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Grieg and Liszt 
Mr. Wirtz is an able young pianist, and the hour will 
prove enjoyable 


Classes in Ear Training. 
HESE classes are a distinctive and ps 
the work at the Clavier Piano School, and W. A 
White, who has charge of them, is constantly prov 





claim that all persons can develop the sense of | 
point of efficiency, finally resulting in positive pitch 

Mr. White is a certificated teacher of the Clavier Piano 
School and the International Society of Piano Teachers 
and Players, authorized teacher of A. J. Goodrich in “An- 
alytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint,” which 
latter subject he has the rare privilege and good fortune 
of studying with the author while still in the MS. sheets 

Mr. White predicts that this new work of Mr. Good 
rich will mark an important epoch in the pedagogics of 
advanced theory, teaching, simplifying and ma 
the whole art of contrapuntal writing, which 
has been rather cloudy and indefinite 

The methed of ear training is entirely original with Mr. 
White, he having been eight years in experimenting and 
perfecting the system, being forced to it because teaching 
in an institution for the blind where, in music study, the 
hearing must be depended on and educated. 

It is __It is equally inval luable to the sin ger, p! ayer o1 r listener, 


si. ABRAMOFF,| 


Formerly one of the principal bassos of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD 


SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the V vice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 


Studio: 3 East i4th St., New York. 








enabling the singer to sing accurately in tune, giving the 
player musical intelligence as to what he is trying to 
express, and to the listener an intelligent and highly in 
tensified enjoyment of music 

The spring term of ten weeks opens next week. Fol- 
lowing is Mr. Goodrich’s letter of authorization to Mr 
White: 

My Dear Mr. Wuitre—The authorization which you require t 
teach my systems of harmony and counterpoint is hereby granted 


and most cheerfully. I merely request that until the synthetic 
counterpoint is published you will not show it to any bookmaker 
who might be inclined to pirate the idea. I expect to have it in 
print soon. With best wishes for your prosperity, I am 

Sincerely yours, A. J. Goopricn 


TALENTED CHILDREN AT THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


te Friday evening, March 14, and Saturday afternoon, 
March 15, three talented children played a program 
at Recital Hall, 29 West Fifteenth street, that as to diff- 
culty and character was well worthy of people twice their 
age 

Master Hans Barth Bergman, a lad of nine years, gave 
as a first number the Allegro from Sonata, op. 2, No. 1, 
Jeethoven, playing with clearness and accuracy and with 
breadth and variety of tone. “Spring Is Come,” by Schu- 
mann, followed, and sparkled with mirth. In contrast 
was the soothing cradle song by Barilli, in which young 
Barth brought out the beautiful melody and made it sing 
His interpretation was sympathetic. “Hunting Butter- 
flies,” by Schytte, was executed almost faultlessly by 
Hans’ supple fingers 

Isabel Tracey gave “Santa Claus,” by Schumann, and 
made it very effective. “The Bridal Chorus, “Wagner- 
Leon, came next, and was followed by “Rural Dance,” 
by Sternberg. The little player did herself great credit in 
each. Isabel is a pupil of Robert Colston Young 

Laura Race, a pupil of C. Virgil Gordon, gave two of the 
Mendeissohn pieces: Prelude, No. 3, and the Scherzo in 
E minor, both difficult, the Scherzo especially demanding 
very rapid and clever fingers. Not only was the execution 
excellent, but from an artistic standpoint one seldom hears 


j 


better played. Following these came an Etud 


them bett 
Heller and a Mazurka by Godard. Hans Barth played 

Caprice by Rovina, a Tarantelle by Heller, a “Song With- 
out Words” by Mendelssohn and the Waltz, op. 18, by 


by 


Chopin. Isabel Tracey was again heard in the Allegro of 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 1, by Beethoven, in C minor; a Waltz 
by Gurlitt, and a Tarantelle by Leynes. Laura Race closed 
the program with the Elegie in C sharp minor by Nollet, 
and the Moszkowski Waltz in A fiat 


The audience on both occasions was very large and em- 


braced many prominent people and teachers. Mrs. Virgil's 
closing remarks were full of interest. She speaks clearly 
and to the point, and has a way of talking to her audience 
as she would to an interested friend, so that each one per- 
sonally feels the power and force of her arguments, or the 
persuasiveness of her remarks. She is certainly a most 
convincing speaker upon the subject of a musical educa 
tion, due undoubtedly to her long experience in teaching 
Many of the audience remained after the recitals to con 
gratulate Mrs. Virgil and her teachers, and to see her new 


practice instrument, the Tekniklavi er 





HARRIETTE. 


CADY 


Concert Pianist. 
ADDRESS : 
STEINWAY HALL 


or care MusicaL COURIER. 





Have You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BvUBBLEs.’’ 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 

— Freparniies y A hay + ond Cus. 

128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. tudios: 1 ifth venue, New Yor! Ci 
Singers, inclose stamp and program for sample copy The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N: J. 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 


From June 1: BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 
Now: MILWAUKEE, 528 Milwaukee Street. 





Obituary. 





George William Warren. 
EORGE WILLIAM WARREN, for thirty yea 





ganist of St. Thomas’ Protestant Kk pal Chu 
died suddenly at his home, 316 West | 
last Sunday morning He was seventy-three y 
Death followed a double stroke ipoplexy ; D 
ionary of Musicians records that Mr, Warren was b 
at Albany, N. ¥Y August 17, 1828, while ol 
several of the morning papers state the deceased was 
at Racine, Wis., and educated at Racine Colleg« It 
in New York State, however, where Mr. Warren bega 
his career as organist After filling p ns in Albany 
and this city, he accepted the position of organist at 
master of Holy Trinity P. E. Church, Brooklyn 
he went to St. Thomas’ Church, and remained there unt 
1900, just thirty years, when he was made ga eme 
itus of the parish. He was also for years a pt 


music at Columbia University Mr. Warren made mi 


reputation as a composer of hym: inthems and song 
some of which yielded handsome royalties Mr. Warre 
passed his summers at Lake Georg where he owned 
country home. He was a member of the Century A cia 
tion. and the Church Club. Mr. Warren is sur ed 
three sons and one unmarried daughter, M I Y 
Warren. His sons are Richard Henry, organist ar 

sical director of St. Bartholomew P. E. Church; ] 
Eliot, an officer in the Lincoln National Bank, and F1 
Chickering, an artist The funeral was held yesterday 
morning (Tuesday rom St. Thon Church, Bishoj 
Potter, the Rev Dr David Greer he Rev Ur. George 
Van de Water and the Rev. Ernest M. Sti: taking part 
in the services The honorary pall bearers were San 

P Avery, Jame s ( Farg George M. Millet J Edward 
Simmons, A. S. Frissell, Dr. Charles W. Packard, Her 
man Croessel and Mayor Low The interment w be at 
Albany Mr. Warren came from Pilgrim stoc 

cestor, Rich ard Warren, having come over on the May 
flower. Another ar r, William Warren, was w l 

1 e Bat of Bunke H 


A Waldorf-Astoria Musicale, 


L M. RUBEN announced a musicale at the Wald 
. Astoria for Wednesday evening Mar 19 


which Martha H. Dye, the monologue artist, and Fe 
Hughes, bar r vill tal | ] It t 
oc sion of the de M Ros ( | B g i 
promising sop whose first pu pI g 
y < pa CC M B x } M c i i 
Witzak 
HucuHes’ Success.—Young Arthur Griffith Hugl 

baritone, made such impression by his singing at the Buch 
3abcock Sunday musicale that he was at once engaged to 
sing at the D. A. R. meeting this Thursday, and at Miss 
Walton’s “Home Literary Circle.” Wade R. Brown has 
also engaged hin g tl l n Stainer’s “Cru 
fixion” Good I y nigl at W y Congreg na 
( ( Jersey City 1 in Gaul’s “Holy City May 290. 


HUGO KAUN, 


FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND hes 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 


Authors of the 


ondays and hursdays. Whisker aie 





VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 


mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, ROBERT : WINTERBOT TOM, 


ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 


ore the public. Organist at Great Organ, 
. rrinity Church, Broadway. WAT IT Ls; ES — a 
Studio: Carnegic Hall. PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS . 





PAUL DUFAULT 


MAX DECSI, NOR 


Oratorio and Concert. 


AND INSTRUCTION. 


MISS HELEN A AUGUSTIN, 434 Fifth Avenue, near 39th Street, New York 


Summer address 


339 West 23d St., New York. sis 








PIANIST, W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., 
SOLO ORGANIST—RECITALS. 


Choir training, boys or mixed voices. Song 
coaching. Organ, piano and hart mony lessons. 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Concerts, Recitals, etc. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


Voice Placing aad | 
Breath Control. ‘ 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 


465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME 


CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. - 


Telephone : 


Established 1862 


Chas. F, Albert, 


Philadelphia’s Old Reliable Violin House. 


Manufacturer and Importer of 


VIOLINS «22 STRINGS, 


205 South Ninth St. 205 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Chas. F. Albert Patented Tripie Covered Violin 
G and 'Cello G and C Strings. 





3 LEWIS BROWNE 


CONCERT eo 


1658 Riverside. 





25 East 35th St.. New York 





AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


ALICE THURLOW, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, Musicale, Church. 
Wm. O. Wolfe, Manager, 








CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING. 
Twenty-third Street. | 1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. | concent. 


FOR LADIES. 








ORATORIO. 





in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING| DELMA- HEIDE, 


Sisnore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 
MATILDE MARCHESI, of Paris. 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR 





Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Ica:y 





OPERA. 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de |l’'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 


Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


a2 rue Raynouard. Mme, Fiessinger. 





Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 

ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Departmeat, Paul Morgana. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFSOHN MUSICAL, BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2h. 2USsian 


a 4 AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 











FRENCEH SOCFOOLI 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation, 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for les- 
sons during the Spring and Summer. 


14 rue Taitbout. 








Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. 





ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF, DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


MiLe. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 











MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MARTINI, 

Opéra coi aye Lyrique, 
Professor of ‘ 

Silent Interpretation, | , aR 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
3 francs, post free.) 


Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





MLLE. 
Artiste Opéra, 
Gesture, 


Lazare, Paris, 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 
eee | and Superior Class and Private 
-ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 


dl’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 








BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 





This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
,} Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO 
> 937 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success, 


“Springtide.’ 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 
142 West 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


-AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, . New York. 
WoLrsouHn Musicat Bureau. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York, 














New York. 











PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
’CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 
FRIEDA STENDER 
Soprano. 
ConcerT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave, 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 





Management of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


H. R. KNOPE, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and 'CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 

The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
19 East 23d Street, New York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and ‘Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 





























NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 


Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction, 
205 West 56th Street, New York, 





Address: 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct_interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish, Opera, Oratorio, Son 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church, 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 





THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 
BARITONE-SOLOIST. 


Concert—Church—Opera. 
390 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artists. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 


Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation. 


19 West 103d Street, New York. 





JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York. 











HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 








40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 





THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. Silnees. Harmony, ‘Composition. 
. E. Bassett. Tuition per term, $15 to $50. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 
Piano Lessons ard the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists— Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 
Violin Virtuoso, 
Pupils, Engagements. 
115 West 8th St., New York. 
Telephone, 2886B Riverside. 








Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
104 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 

“T can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him toa high rank 
among teachers.’’—MANUEL GARCIA. 





Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


2611 Broadway, New York. | CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


Dramatic Soprano, 


Tel. 


STOLEN CORRESPONDENCE 


Between Musical Celebrities, by 


B. A. SHARP, 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St., New York, 
Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East 17th St., New York. 


50O Cents. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


: 972 Riverside. 





81a Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO-CANTANTE. 
SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH, 
(37th St. and Fifth Ave.) 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, SONG RECITALS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Residence-Studio: 138 West Sist Street. 
HANS TIETGEN, 


VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 











CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
pera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Op 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 





iF os oad PA 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Prepared Roma “ Pure Quint” Strings. 


382 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








CARL FISCHER, B6,8 Pe 10 Fourth Ave. Now York. 
NOVELTIES. 

The Lizard and the Frog, * recip UyP Rico F Morse, SOC. 

La Rose Intermezzo, *°t7i2u2EEcerrwinre BAstker, SOC. 

Our Wedding Day Waltz. This is certainly a novelty and in- 











troduces Carmen, Tannhauser, 
Bridal Chorus, Miserere from I] Trovatore, arranged by Theo. M. Tobani, 
All of above also published for Orchestra and Band. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. A complete stock of imported sheet music and 


Books. All well-known publishers are represented. 


“THE MBTRONOME.”* A monthly published in the interest of the musical 
pofession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 


The Conservatory of Music. 


First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental ia 
struments); second, Vocal, an ro] third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divid into two sections—(a) concert singing and (+) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
= (singing, musical dictation, — gpg sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &e., 


of pe ers. 
Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
The cently fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
tral instruments, and 40 


65c. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
RNINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


PROPE: SOR 
DR.PR. SWULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: 








Winter Term begins S 
on the same days at the College (Woltstrasse 35). 
vielin, psa violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orches' 


($100) for solo singing. 
For A details apply tothe Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 














THE MUSICAL OCOURIER. 











GKAND 


ARE IDEAL 
ARTISTIC 





BALDWIN PIANOS: 


CREATIONS OF 





PARIS 


ENDEAVOR. 





PRIX. 














THE BALDWIN COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 


1900. 





OHIO. 

















STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, - - 


NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE 


Factories: West 43d Street 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Pounded 1870 


HERMANN WoLer. 


LEIPSIC 


Mrs. SKENE-GIPSER. 


DRESDEN, 


Only eppertunitg in Leipsic te study the , we 

ea s \ kw . 
Leachetishy Method Moeneser $ the P a 
c eriir the new Subecript no neert 

ONCE A WEEK IN DRESOEN " 
s nga ts 
Best recommendat s y e etizk Nikis {me 1 
H Sige Sat Se b 
ans « ers 


Piane Lessons given in Eaglish or German 








Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
Apply for ae 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, 


STUDIO: 39b Zeiter Strasse, LEIPSIC 


Dresden, Germany. 


—————— 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupile: 72 Recitale 118 Instructors, among whom are: 
Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmano ee th, Dédrir Draeseke, Fihrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuch 
Hdpner, Janesen, Iffert, K! nee Fri. von Kotzebue Ke rause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappx 
Kahrer temmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schre ner, Schulz Beuthen Pri Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke 
Tysom-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh.\ ters, the foremost members of the Royal C« 

ireohestr: headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi ruitzmacher Feiger Bauer, Biehring Frick 
Gabler v fermann, et« Education from " bentas ng to finish cours ses or single branche 
Principal admission times begin nped and Sept A m granted aleo at ther times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our Asner’ can Ren presentative 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW | HAVEN, CONK, 





The Stern ime of Music, 


FOUNOED ies50., 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV 


HOLLAENDER, Director. 


€ 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19 





Director: Dr. Huco GoLpscu mint Principal Teacher Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. ScHarwenxKa, ( \NSORGE, W. Bercer, W. LerpHotz, Mayer 
Mane (Piano) ; Gotpscu mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
wpexc (Violin); VAN Lier (Cello); Knuprer (Opera 


eceived at any time 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 









nservat ains and educates egy gee boty nthe 
hose seeking a musical t- n after the best <« in the FINEST BUILDING DEVOTED. 10 MUSIC rn 
ne " f foremost Eu Conservatories AMERICA. 
The faculty includes some of the leading Artists , Day and boar rm pupils enrolled at any time 
For catalogue address 


and Musicians of America 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with re 
spect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highiand Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI, O10, U. S.A 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


at NORWALK, OHIO. 


n-Chief of Tue M ( RIER 


Factory 


RENCE 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
JS ole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 











TOVR OF KVBELIK, i902 


Under Management of 


MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ 


ASHTON’S KOVAL AGENCY 


LONDON, 


AMERICAN ig9al 














38 Old Bond St. 


His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, aad 


Their Royal Highaoesses Prince and Princess of Waies. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for r Drawing Room Entertainments 





Artists introduced, 


‘CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES HBING, 


3812 London, W. 


Regent Street, 


Telegraphic Address ** ARTISTLIAKE, LONDON 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED 


roURS ARRANGED WRITE AN ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
THE hretepecurterpeste Good Artists Only."’ 
ONCORDE The St ys: Mr. Normar noorde ls the mest ene 
ge and ate mat 8 profession 
ONCERT Music says s influe ods ely by artistic merit. 
The Musical ier says s name has become « gterentes of 
reliat ty 
ONTROL The Zeitechrift fur Musik (Leiprig) says: Herrn Concerée’s primaip 
beateht rit wer igs versprecher und viel su haltes 
and Orchestra, Entertain he - o siiebie bane tn tae 


ment and Lecture Bureau Adavesns 310 Regent St., London, W. 


Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE COB. 








Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


MUSICAL TASTE 





APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





Sreixway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
parts of their Pianoforte 


, aT ' 
{ the full metal 


exterior nd interior including the 


frames), heir own factories 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 








St. Paull, Neue 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * » 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM 


EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 








JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CHIC_AGO 


THE 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





PIANOS 





MBALE« 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Ptead« the List of the reas Grade Pianos, and 


Gwe at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


opular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-dz ay than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity ano 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS. 214—218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











